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JOSEPH PITTON DE TOURNEFORT. 

Bom 1096.— Died 1708. 

TouBHKPoBT was boTii at Aix, ui Prorenf », on the 
6& of Juie, 1856. Fie received the first ndiroente 
of Ms education act tiie Jeanite* College of that citjr $ 
"where manifestatioiis of his passion for botanv, to 
tiie gn^ification of wlueh he devoted the whole of 
his fife, appeared at a very eaiiy ace. As soon as 
he beheld ^ants, says Fontendle, he Mi himself a 
botanist. He desired to learn th^ names; he care.> 
folly observed their differencee, and sometimes ab* 
•ented himself from his class in order to botanize 
in tfaecoimtry, prefening nature to the language of 
the ancient Romans, which at that time was ve» 
^[arded as the prindpal object of edacatlon. like 
the majority of those who have distinguished thenip 
aelves m any department of science or art, he was 
hm own master, and in a very short time had made 
Imnself aoqnaiitted with tlie {dasto found an the em- 
virons of his nativB ci^. 

For ^e philosophy then taoghet in tiie schools hs 
had hot little premlection. Being in search of m^ 
tmbtwiaA seas afaasst who^y linniriiiri from the 
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prevaBmg systems, he considered himself fortunate 
in discoveriiu^ accidentally among his father's books, 
the works of Descartes, which appeared to contain 
the philosophy which he sought. He was not, how- 
ever, permitted to enjoy this gratification openly ; 
but his ardour an4, enthusiasm were apparently ex- 
actly proportioned to the mysteiy by which it was 
attended* 

Tournefort, bein^ designed by his father for the 
church, of course mcluded theologv in his studies, 
and even went sp far as to enter into a seminary. 
But his natural inclinations prevailed. The fathers 
and the doctors of the Sorbonne were less attractive 
than the plants of the field ; and when he should 
have been engaged with 

CouiwIU, claMdct, ^ben, ivito, 

he stola away to the garden of an apotheeary of 
iUz, who del^bt^ in the same studies, and there 
pursued in secret the course he had chosen for him- 
aelf. But the treasures of the apothecary's garden 
were soon exhausted. It th^rafore soon became ne- 
cessary to discover a wider field ; and as botanists, 
like most other mortals, consider stolen joys the 
sweetest, he occasionatiy penetrated into forbidden 

SDunds, and exposed himself to the su^idon of 
ving less exalted views than those by which he 
was really actuated. In fact, being one day discov- 
ered in a garden by some peasants, he was taken 
for a robbery and JEiarrowly escaped the £ate of St. 
Stephen. 

There is aomethinff in the circumstanoes under 
which the science of botany is studied, wkich has 
a teaodeaacy to cooHar upon it a kind of poetical 
charm. It is not a sedentary pursuit It leads the 
student abroad among the most magnificent and 
beautiM scenenr of the oartii, in all seasons, but 
more puikmaimfy isadog those in friuck.extenwl 
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nttare is lov^iest. That botany should be punned 
wifli Bsaaicm isii thefefore, not at aU surprising ; but 
it is difSeult W tukdorstand how the imagpiation 
ikoiild beeame enamoured of anatomy, wmch, in- 
stead of ffeneratinf cheerful andenUvening ims^s* 
diwi^s wnoUy upon decay and dissolution. Tour- 
Befort» ho^ierer^associ^d this gkxMny science with 
botany, and is said, to hare e<|ua]ly delighted in 
both. 

The dei^ of his father, which too)c place in 1677, 
deliveied hint from theolog^F and the church. He 
was now entire master of nis tinra: and> in order 
the more eomfletely to gratify his inclinations, made 
& tour through the mountains of Ds»iphiny and 
SaToy, where he coUected a great number <k fine 
^ants, which formed the nucleus of his herbarium* 
Thk joum^ increasing instead of oratifjong bis ea» 
. riosity, and [Nrobably adding fire£ vigour to his 
natmrally robust frame, while it at the same time 
eniiaoced his gayety* was merely the prelude to 
others more adventurous and extensive. In 1769 
he set out from Aix for Mon^Uier, where, besides 
improving himself ia his anatomic;^ and medical 
studies, he enjoyed all Uie advantages which the 
*iich botanical garden created by Henry lY^ could 
affbrd aa^ enlightened botanist. 

At MotttpeUier Tommefort remained neai^ two 
3rears. He then undertook an excursion into Spainv 
where lie made large accessions to his herbaiy; 
and after wandeiing fcnr some time among the mouur 
tains of Catalonia, accompanied by several phy- 
atcians and young medical students, ne directed his 
footsteps towards tha P3rrenees« FonteneUe, in 
speaking of thk.exonrsion of Toumefort, seems to 
be principally astonished at the intrepidity witJi 
which our traveUer encountered, not the dangers, 
but the cookery of the Pyrenees, which, to the 
JRooen epicmrewi^ appeared more terrible than pre* 
or robbers. He vras quite awaret says he, 
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tlrat in these vast solitudes he should find no suh- 
sistence, except such as the most austere anchorets 
might have partaken, and that the wretched inhabit- 
ants from wnom even this was to be obtained were 
Dot more numerous than the robbers who might de- 
prive him of it. In fact, he was more than once 
attacked and plundered by Spanish outlaws ; and the 
contrivance by which he succeeded on such occa- 
sions in concealing a small quantity of money is 
sufficiently ingenious. He thnist a number of reals 
into the coarse black bread which he carried about 
with him as his only food, and this the robbers con- 
sidered so utterly worthless that, although by no 
means fastidious, they invariably relinquished it to 
ttie traveller with extreme contempt. 

Toumefort, having thus overreached the dull- 
headed banditti of l^ain, roamed about at leisure 
through the wild regions of the Pyrenees, climbing 
the most abrupt and apparently inaccessible pinna- 
cles. New plants, however, were found at almost 
every step, and the pleasure derived from this cir- 
cumstance, which none but a discoverer can con- 
ceive, amply compensated him for the fatigues and 
dangers he underwent. One day during this tour 
he narrowly escaped with his life: a miserable 
house, in which he had taken shelter, fell down upon 
him, and for two hours he lay buried under the ruins, 
but was at length dug out by the peasantry. 

Towards the end of the year 1681 he returned 
through Montpellier to Aix, where he classed and ar- 
ranged all the plants which he had collected in Pro- 
vence, Langueaoc, Dauphiny, Catalonia, the Alps, and 
the Pyrenees ; and the pleasure afforded him by the 
sight of his collection was an ample reward for aH 
the fatigue and danger which he experienced in pro- 
curing it. 

Toumefort*s reputation now began to diffuse itself. 
M. Fagon, principal i^ysician to tiie queen, a man 
who u^ently desirea to advance Ae interests of 
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boteny, Iftaming his extraordinary merit, invited 
him to Paris in 1683 ; and on his arrival obtained for 
him the place of botanical professor in the Jardin 
des Plantes. This ^pointment, however, by no 
means restraiaed his passion for travelling; for, 
although botany was perhaps his principal object, 
the deUght arising from visidng new scenes was 
strongly associated with the we^er and more tran- 
quil gratification a£forded by science. He Uierefore 
once more undertook a joiumey into Spain, and 
while in Andalusia, where the palm-tree abounds, 
endeavoured to penetrate the mysterious loves of 
the male and female of this celebrated tree, but his 
researches were unsuccessful. He proceeded next 
into Portugal, from whence, when the object of his 
journey had been accomplished, he returned to 
France. 

Shortly after this he visited England and Holland, 
in the latter of which countries he was invited, and 
even tempted by the offer of a more hberal saleury 
than he enjoyed at home, to take up his residence 
as botanical professor. The offer was flattering, 
but Toumefort, persuaded that no worldly advan- 
tages are an eauivalent for a permanent exile from 
home, wisely declined it. His own country was 
not ungratenil. Iii 1691 he was made a member of 
the Academy of Sciences ; anihis reputation, which 
was. now rapidly gaining ground* paved the way to 
other more solid ^vantages. 

Toumefort, notwithstsmding his enthusiasm for 
science and thirst of reputation, was not in haste to 
appear before the public as an author. However, 
in 1694, having meditated profoundly and long upon 
the subject, he ventured to put fo'rtn his '* EUemens 
de Botanique, ou M6thode pourxonnoltre les Plantes,^ 
which, thou^ attacked by Ray and others, was 
highly esteemed by the greater number of natural- 
ists. He now took his degree of M.D., and, shortly 
afterward, in 1698, published his history of the plants 




growing in the environs of Pari% with aa 
of their mes in medknne* 

Sooh were hie emidoyments nntil the year 1700^ 
wheny to adopt the language of die timea, he waa 
fiommxoded by the king to undertake a jouEmey inte 
Greece, Asia, and Africa, not mer^^ for the purpose 
of m^dcing scientific researches, but in order to study 
upon the spot the momiers, customs, and opiniom 
of the inhabitants. This long and somewhat haz- 
ardous journey he hesitated to commence alone; 
ibr, as he Justfy observes, there is nothing so melan- 
dholy as to be ill in a foreign country, surrounded 
by entire strangers, ignoranit of medicine vet daring 
to practise. However, he very qniekly idund two 
companions — the one aph3rsician, the ofiier a painter 
— and having made every necessary -preparationy 
embarked at Marseilles on the 23d of April, 1700. 

On the 3d of May they arrived fit Canea, the prin^ 
cipal port of Candia; and Toumefort, to whom tlvs 
passage had appeared exceedin^y tedious, expe« 
rienced peculiar pleasure in commencing his eastern 
travels with the ancient kingdom of Minos. He 
found the environs of the city admurtdile, plains 
covered with forests of olive, fields richly cultivated, 
gardens, vineyards, and streams fringed wi^ m3rrtle 
and rose laurel. One small inconvenience was felt, 
however, in traversing these lovely scenes. The 
THirks, as usual, had laid out their cemeteries along 
the highway, and not having sunk the graves to a 
suflicient depth, the bodies, powerfully acted on by 
the sun, e^aled on extremely fetid odour, which 
the wind wafted over the country, ei^nderin^ noi- 
some diseases. To add to the chagrin occasioned 
l^ this circumstance, they found, notwithstanding 
the assertions of Oalen and Pliny, which had in fiact 
tempted them into the island, that ttie plants of 
Crete were difficult to be met with even in Crete 
itself, though in the sequel the plants of the '< White 
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Mountaiim" amfify made up for their first di8a|>- 
pointments. 

Toumefort, though a scholar, was by no means a 
ckissical enthusiast, and therefore his descriptions 
of celebrated places may generally be depended 
upon. If any tning, he was too much disposed* firora 
a not unconmMm species of affectalion, to diq>arago 
the places on which the ancients hare thrown me 
noblest royn of glory* From this disposition he 
caricatures the Cretan Ida, which he denominates 
^ a great ugly ass's back," where you find neither 
landscape, nor fountain, nor stream, nor agreeable 
solitude ; but, instead of all these, prodigious piles 
of barren rocks, surrounded by all the circumstances 
of desolation. From the summit he enjoyed, indeed, 
an extensive prospect, but he thought it much too 
dearly purchased by the fatigue of cjimlnny so diffi- 
cult a mountain ; and, in order to put himself in 
good-humour with the scene, set down in the lee of 
a rock and made a good bowl of sherbet. 

After visiting Retimo, Candia, and the other prin- 
cipal cities of the island, they made an excursion to 
tiie famous lalminth which is hewn in the bowels 
of a hill near the ancient Gortyna^ This singidar 
excavation is entered by a rustic cavern, and con- 
ducts you by numerous windings entirely through 
the mountam. Toumefort regards it as a natural 
cavern eidarged byliuman industry. Wherever he 
met with any Gre^is during his journeys in this 
island, their manners were distinguished!^ the most 
remarkable simplidty, men, women, and children 
crowding round the strangers, admiring their dresses, 
or demandmg[ medicines. 

Having satisfied his scientific curiosity respecting 
Candia, he proceeded to visit the various islands of 
the Archipelago, which he examined with attention. 
Otn almost every ro<^ on which he landed some ad« 
ditioBS wers made to his botanical or anitiquarian 
treasures, and with this mass of materials contini 

Vol. II.— B 
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ally aoeumulating, he pushed on to Constantinople. 
Being desirous of comprehending the barbarous but 
complex machine of tne Ottoman polity, he made 
a considerable stay iii this city, from whence, when 
he conceived his object to have been accomplished, 
he continued his travels towards the east* and fol- 
lowing the footsteps of the Argonauts, whom the 
ancients, he tells us, regarded as their most famous 
travellers, proceeded alons the southern shores of 
the Black Sea towards Colchos. Our traveller per- 
formed this part of hi9 route in the suite of the 
Pasha of Erzeroom. The whole party embarked 
in feluccas, the pasha with his hs^em in one vessel, 
Slid the remainder of his people, together with 
Toumefort and his attendants, distributed in seven 
others. During the voyage they frequently landed 
on the coast for the purpose of passing the night 
more agreeably than could have been done on board* 
Tents were pitched, and those of the ladies^ sur- 
rounded by ditches, and guarded by black eunuchsi 
wh9se ugly visages and fearfully rolling eyes struck 
a panic into the soul of our traveller, who seems to 
have regarded them as so many devils commissioned 
to keep watch over the houries of paradise. 

Indeed, Tournefort, if we may tsie him upon his 
word, was exceedingly well calculated by nature for 
travelling securely m the suite ^f a pasha accom- 
panied by his harem; for when he was cautioned 
oy the great man's lieutenant against approaching 
the female quarters too nearly, or even ascending 
any eminence in the vicinity, from whence their 
tents might be viewed, he remarked, with apparent 
sincerity, that he was too much in love with plants 
to think of the ladies ! This was a fortunate cir- 
cumstance. Plants are everjrwhere to be procured, 
for even in the East it has never been thought neces- 
sary to {dace a guard of black eunuchs over helle- 
lx>re or nightshade ; but had the smile of female 
lips, or the sunshine of female eyes, been necessary 
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to his hap|»iiess, he mwthaTe languished in hope- 
lessness, at least while in the train of a pasha. 

Notwithstanding the nature of the ffOTemment 
and the state of manners in the countiy through 
which he passed, he encountered but few difSculties, 
and no real dangers. He settled the geograf^cal 
position of cities, he admired the landscapes, he de- 
scribed the plants ; but being fully persuaded that 
the better part of valour is discretion, he engaged 
in no adventures, and therefore the current of his 
life ran on as smoothly oxk the shores of the Black 
Sea as it could have done on the banks of the Seine 
or Rhone. 

On arriving at Trebizond our traveller continued 
his route by land ; and here he began to experience 
something of danger. There was no proceeding 
singly through the country. Every road was beset 
with robbers ; and, in order to protect their persons 
and property, men con^gated together into cara- 
vans, small moving polities, the members of which 
were temporarily bound to each other by a sense of 
common danger. Evefy man went armed, as in an 
enemy's country. On this occasion Toumefort re- 
marks, that there would be less danger in traversing 
the wild parts of America than such countries as 
Turkey : for that the savages, or those independent 
tribes whom we persist in regarding as such, never 
fell upon any but their enemies ; while in civilized 
and semi-barbarous countries, robbers make no dis- 
tinctions of this kind, being the declared enemies of 
every person possessing property. And as for the 
cannibal propensities of the former, he does not 
imagine that they peatly alter the case ; for when 
a poor wretch has been murdered, he does not per- 
ceive how it can make any great diflference to him 
whether he be eaten by men, or left naked in the 
fields to be devoured by birds or wild beasts. 

However, the caravan in which Toumefort trav« 
el}ed being commanded by th^ pasha in person* the 
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robbers fled from it with aa nrach celerity as they 
followed others, for erery one who was esuight had 
his head Instantly struck off without the least delay 
or ceremony* This salutary rigour, which those 
who tasted of the tranquillity it produeed were very 
iur from blaming, enabled the whole party to move 
on perfectly at their ease ; and as great men accom- 
pamed by their harems seldom move with any great 
celerity, our Franks eiyoyed ample leisure for ob- 
senring the face of the country, and collecting all 
such curious |dants as nature had sown in the vicin- 
ity of their rovte. Toumefort greatly admired the 
S^ctacle presented by the caravan when in motion, 
orses, camels, mules, scnne laden with merchan- 
dise, others bestrode by the rude warriors or mer- 
chants of the East, others bearing a species Of cages 
said to contain women, but which^ says our travel- 
1^, with evident chagrin, might as well hare con- 
tained monkeys as reasonable creati^res. 

In this s^le they proceeded to Erzeroom, where 
they arrived on the 15th of June. Winter had not 
yet relinquished his dominion over the land, for, not- 
withstanding that the sun was exceedingly hot during 
the greater part of the day, the hills m the neigh- 
bourhood were covered with snow, large showers 
of which had recently fallen. The cold, as inight 
be en»ected, is very rigorous here during the winter 
months, so that several persons have been known 
to have lost their hands and feet from the effects 
of it; and although coal jnight probably be easily 
obtained, the inhilutants suffer ue more severely, 
inasmuch as wood, the only fuel used, is extremely 
scarce and dear. These inconvem^u^es are equally 
li^t by natives and foreigners ; but our traveller en- 
oountered another misfortune, which, in all proba- 
bility, was Gonfiaed to himself and his companions. 
This affliction, which he laments like a hero, was 
caused by the nbB&ace of good wines and brandies, 
a dftprivaftioii which appears to hav» weighed far 
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more heavily on his heart than the aliaence of 
houries. 

From this city he made fleveral excursions into 
the mountains of Armenia, which generally continue 
to be covered with snow until Aup^ust ; and having 
discovered a monastery, the monks of which pos* 
sessed some excellent wide, his spirits revived, and 
he began to view the country with a less gloomy 
eye. Near this city are the sources of the Euphrates, 
springs remarkable for their extreme coldn^s, and, 
ta be rendered fit for drinking, requiring perhaps a 
mixture of that nectar which our traveller obtained 
from the monks of Erzeroem. To add to this en- 
joyment, some very fine ttouts were caught in the 
stream of the Euphrates, and being cooked imme- 
diately upon the spot, and eaten with a good appe- 
tite, were found to be particularly excellent. How- 
ever, all these pleasures were not purchased without 
some expense of fear, for they were now in the 
country of the Koords and Yezeedis, who, roaming 
about the plains in daimtless independence, regard- 
less of pashas and eager for plunder, would have 
been but too happy to have lightened the burdens 
of the Frank adventurers. 

From Erzeroom, the environs of which afford a 
rich treasure to the botanist, they proceeded with 
a caravan for Teflis, the capital of Georgia. The 
country iipon which they now entered was fat and 
well cultivated, artificial irrigation being required, 
however, to maintain fertility, without which the 
com would be roasted upon the stock. In the 
islands of the Archipelago, on the other hand, where 
the heats, he observes, are sufficient to calcine the 
earth, and where it rains only in winter, tiie com is 
the finest in the world. This rendeis it clear that 
aU kinds of soil do not possess the same nourishing, 
juice. The soil of the Archipelago, like the camel, 
imbibes sufficient water during the winter to serve 
it for a long time to come ; but that of Armenia 
B9 
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t9CfQire$ to be conttantly refvedied b^r themen or 
by iirigatkm. 

Oa Job arrhral in Georgia, we flni oto* worthy 
trav^Uexy who, during his sojonmiDg in the camp of 
the Turkish pasha, preferred plants to pretty women, 
sodienly adopting a different creed, and, in order to 
ei^oy the sight m a &ir face, spreading ont a qaan* 
tiQr of toys upon the grass, the reputation oi which 
it was hoped would qiuckly attract the ladies to the 
spot. In this expectation he was aot disappointed. 
The young women from all the neighbourhood 
gathered round the merchandise ; but, althouglithey 
were in possession of robust health and good forms, 
their beauty fell far short of his anticqmtions. This 
is not onprising. The imagination invariably out- 
runs reahty; and, moreorer, the travellers wbo 
confer or take away a reputation for beauty, besides 
being naturally perhaps incorrect judees, are fire^ 
ouei^ inftienced by considerations whieh are far 
urom aj^pearing on the fstce of their narrative. 

Havmg made some short stay at Teflis, he pro* 
eeeded on an excursion to Mount Ararat, famous 
througiiout all the Eai^ as the spot on which the 
ark rested after the flood; after which he once 
more directed his footsteps towards the west, re- 
turned to Erzeroom, and thence proceeded by way 
<rf Tocat and Angora to Sm3nma» Fromihis dty^ 
after visiting Ephesus, Scalanouva, and Samoa, he 
sailed for Marseilles, where he arrived on Hie 3d of 
June, 1702k 

It was origiimlly intended that our traveller ^ouM 
have included a large portion of Aihca within the^ 
limits of his tour, wA &e pli^ue raging at liiat pe« 
riod m Egypt deterred kim from proceeding into« 
tiiat counfiy. However, he was already, if we may- 
believe M. Fontenelle, loaded with the spoilB of tiMi 
Bast, and could afford to lelinqnish Egypt to smmt 
ifetwe adventurer, for whom the plague m%lit Hmre 
frwerterots. The number of plai£whii£ he dis» 
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covered was certainly very coii8idersl)le, amoittittaf 
to not less than 1356 species, of which the fs^ 
greater number naturally arranged tiiemselves nnder 
the 673 genera which he had previously estaldished, 
while for the remainder he created 35 new genera, 
but no new class. The rest of Toiirneibrt*s Kfe 
was spent in preparing the aecoost of his travels 
for the press, but he did ttoi live to see ^e«r puby- 
cation. A blow in the breast, which he accidentally 
received, reduced him to a languishing said weak 
condition, and hastened his death, which took place 
on the 38th of December, 1708. His travels, prmted 
at the Louvre, appeared shortly afterward m two 
volumes quarto, and have always raaiirtained a con* 
siderable reputation. 



DR. THOMAS SHAW. 

Bora IW2— IMed 1751. 

This curious and learned traveller was the son of 
Mr. Gabriel Shaw, of Ken^, in Westmoreland^ 
where he was bom in the year 1093. The first 
rudiments of his education, which a|^pears to 1uvf» 
been careifidly conducted, he received at the gram- 
mar-school m his native town, front whence, in 
1711, he removed to Quees's CoUege, Oxford. 
Here he took 13ie degree of B.A. in 1716, and that 
of M.A. three years after. In the coiffse of tha 
same ^ar he went into orders, and was appointed 
chaplam to the £nglish factory at Algiers. As ha 
has left no account of the mode in w^eh he yead^d 
the point of des^natton, it is uncertain whether h« 
proceeded to Africa wholly by sea, or performed • 
fiort^ of IdMf kBitney by km; bul as it is certain 
that he w&s in lui^ where, among otiier places, he 
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irisited Rome, it is probable that it was upon this 
occasion that he traversed the continent of Europe, 
taking ship at some port of Italy for Algiepi, where 
he arrived about the end of 1719, or eariy in the 
beginning of the year following. This city, which 
has long beea an object of considerable ciuiosity to 
Europeans, I have already described, at least as it 
existed in the' sixteenth century, in the life of Leo 
Africanus ; and therefore shall m^ely observe upon 
the (H«sent occasion, that at the period of Shaw's 
residence it was a small though populous city, not 
exceeding a mile and a half in circumference, but 
computed to contain little less than one hundred and 
twenty thousand inhabitants. Of antiquities, the 
peculiar objects of our traveller's researches, it 
eould boast but few specimens, though his practised 
eye discerned upon the tower of the gre^t mosque 
several broken inscriptions, the letters of which, 
however, were either so inverted or filled up with 
lime and whitewash, that nothing could be made of 
them. 

The environs are remarkable for their beauty, 
consisting of a rapid succession of hills and valleys, 
sprinkled with gardens and villas, to which the 
more wealthy among the citizens retire during the 
beats of sunyner. fVom these Uttle white houses* 
perched in picturesque situations -among ever^een 
woodfl end groves of fruit-trees^ the inhabitants 
eiQOV a gay and delightful prospect of the sea ; while 
to those who sail along the shore these woods, 
villas, and gardens present a no less cheerful and 
animated scene. The springs which rise in these 
lulls, and confer beauty and fertility upon the whole 
landscape, likewise furnish the city with an abun- 
dance of excellent water, which is conveyed tp the 
public fount^ns thjrougl\ a long course of pipes and 
conduits. 

Having remained about a year at Algiers, in the 
f xercise of his professional duties, he was enabled, 
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I know aot howi to qmt his post for a time, in order 
to satisfy the desire he felt of visiting E^^ypt and 
Sjrria. wvoTa^to£;gypt,howeyer,wa8iil-timed« 
for he arnred in the midst of summer, when, for 
the most part, the heat is excessiye, the sands heated 
like the ashes of an oven, and the wholi vegetation 
of the country exceedingly parched and withered. 
In apt^oaching the liow and level coast, no part of 
which could be se^ from any con8ider2d)le custance 
at sea, the mariners, he observes, coi^^ured how 
far they wete from land by the depth of the water, 
the number of fathoms usually answering to the 
same number of leagues* The portion of the shore 
l3ring betweisn Tineh, the ancient Pelusium, and Da- 
mieSa, was so exceedingly low awl fuliof lakaa and 
morasses, ^at, in his oi^nion, it answered exact^ 
to the etyfMiogy of its names ; Tineh, from im 
(Heb. 1^9)9 clay or mud^ and Pelusium (Gr. iaikg4nm^ 
from pelus (ir^Xo$), a word of the saae ognafication t 
With etymological conjectures such as these <mr 
curious traveller amused himself on drawii^ near 
the shores of Egypt. At length, however, he ar- 
rived at Alexandria, where, regarding every thing 
modem as so many vain dreams unworthy the atten- 
tion of a learned traveler, he disceveied iK>thiBg 
striking or curious but the shattered walls, the ds* 
terns, zxA other splendid vestiges of antiqmly. 

From Alexandria he sailed up the Nfle tot^airo, 
and found travelling i^n this " moving road,'^ as 
Pascal beautifully terms a navigable river, an ex- 
tremely agsseable div^rsk)n. At every windii^ of 
the stream, says he, such a variety of villages, gai^ 
dens, and plantations present tosmselves to ^pur 
view, that from Rosetta to Cairo, and from thenee 
all the way down by tiie other branch, to Damietta, 
we see nothmg but crowds of pcopK or continued 
scenes of plenty and abundance. The msmy turn- 
ings of the fiver make the distance from Cairo to 
mfk of fSiose cities near two biradred mi^,tiioug)l 
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in a direct road it will scarce amount to half that 
number. . 

Grand Cairo, notwithstanding the magnificence of 
its name, he found much inferior in extent to several 
European capitals, though as the inhabitants lived 
in a close and crowded manner, it was exceedingly 
{>opulous* Its principal curiosities, in his estima* 
tion, were contained within the castle situated on 
Mount Mocattem, and consisted of a- spacious haU« 
adorned with a double row of vast Thebaic columns, 
and a wall about two hundred and sixty feet in depth, 
with a winding staircase descending to the bettoBiy 
hewn out in the solid rock ; both of which works 
are attributed by the Mohammedans to the patriarch 
Joseph. At the village of Ghizah, directly opposite 
Cairo, on the Libyan or western bank oi tht Nile, 
he supposed himself to have discovered the site of 
ancient Memphis, which Dr. Pocock, Bruce, and 
others place at Mitraheni, several miles farther 
southward. From the discussion of this point, in 
which, whether right or wrong, our author displays 
a profusion of learning and very considerable Inge* 
nuity, he proceeds, through a series of equiuly 
learned dissertations, to the origin and destination 
of the pyramids. The magnitude, structure, and 
aspect of these prodigious edifices, which have with- 
stood the united attacks of barbarism and the ele- 
ments through a period of unknown duration, have 
frequently been described with picturesque and ner- 
vous eloquence, though it is probable that the jm- 
pression which the actual contemplation of them 
produces upon the imagination is not susceptible of 
being represented by language. Satirical or calcu* 
lating writers have stood at the foot of these ancient 
temples, for such, I think, they should be considered, 
and laughed at the ambition or folly, as they term 
it, which prompted their founders to rear them, he- 
cause their names and purposes are now become 
fm enigma. Yet it is probable, that from the day ou 
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which they were erected until the present^ few per* 
sons have beheld them towering above the plain of 
the desert, reflecting back the burning sun of noon, 
or throwing their morning or evening shadows over 
the sand, without being smitten with a sense of the 
subhme, and experiencing in their hearts a secret 
pride at the boldness and elevation of their founders* 
conception. And this feeling will be heightened into 
something of a religious character, if, rejecting the 
vulgar notion of their being nothing but royal tombs, 
■we suppose, what mighty 1 think, be all but deoion- 
strated, that they were originally temples defeated 
to the passive generative power of nature, the 
Bhavani of the Hindoos, the Athor-Isis of the Eg3rp- 
tians; and the Aphrodite and Venus of the Greeks 
and Romans. To Dr« Shaw, however, this theory 
cdd not present itself. He was contented with the 
old idea, suggested by the etymology of the word, 
that thev might, perhaps, have been fire-temples; 
but he observes that the mouth of the pyramids, as 
well as^the end of the mystic chest in tne interior, 
points to the north, the original Kiblah, or " praying- 
point," of the whole human race. Other sacred 
edifices of Egypt, as Herodotus observes, had their 
doors on the northern side ; the table of shew-bread 
was placed in the same situation in the tabernacle ; 
and m Hindostan the piety or th^ superstition of 
the people points in the same direction. 

Of the animals of Egypt which, from the fre- 
quent mention made of them in classical literature, 
are regarded as curiosities, the most remarkable, as 
the hippopotamus, the crocodile, and the ibis, are 
now exceedingly rare. Indeed, though the croco- 
dile is sometimes found above the cataracts, it is 
totally unknown to those who live lower down the 
river, and the hippopotamus and the ibis, the latter 
of which was once so plentiful, may be regarded as 
extinct in Eg3rpt. To make some amends for these 
losses, there is a great abundance of storks, which, 
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as they are erery winter suraosed to inake the {hI* 
grimage to Mecca, are, accorging to Lady Montague, 
regaraed as bo many hajjis by the Turks, when 
about to migrate from the country, it is observed that 
they constantl5r assemble together from the circum- 
jacent regions in a vast plain, where, in the opinion 
of the inhalHtants, they daily hold a divan, or 
council, for about a fortnight before theur departure; 
after which they rise at once upon the wing, mar- 
shal themselves into close compact bodies of pro- 
^gious dimensions, and then, putting themselves in 
motion, float away like dusky clouds of many miles 
in length upon the wind. The aspic, one of which 
open^ the voluptuous Cleopatra away to the court 
of Proserpine, is still very numerous in the sandy 
and mountainous districts on both sides of the Nile. 
This reptile, now called the cerastes, is capable of 
existing for an incredible length of time without 
food $ at least if we can rely upon the veracity of 
C^rieli, an Italian gentleman, who showed gur 
traveller a couple of these vipers, which he had kept, 
he said, ^e years in a large crystal vessel, without 
any visible sustenance. '* They were usuaUy coiled 
m),*' says the doctor, *' in some fine sam^ which was 
ptsKsed in the bottom of the vessel; and when I saw 
them tiiey had just cast their skins, and were as 
bride and lively as if newly taken. The horns of 
this viper are white and shimng, in shape like to half a 
grain of barley, though scarce of that bigness.*' The 
warral, a gentle and docile species of uzard, which 
apneai^d to be inspired with violent emotions of de- 
hght by the sounds of music, he beheld keeping ex- 
act time and motion with the dervishes in their rota- 
tory dances, running over their heads smd arms« 
tunung when they turned, and stopping when they 
stopped. These timid practitioners, however, who 
thus charm or tame this small and apparently in- 
noxious creature, are mere children compared with 
those daring adepts qf Hindostan who, by the 
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fomoC mils or ddlU compel the cotoi di capeUof 
ttte most oeadly and terrible of reptiles* to rear hkn^ 
self in 9piry yohmiest soul dance^ or rather wrig^le« 
like a Naiitch girl, for the ammement of the crowd* 
Bat ^e Sgyi^ian charmers did somethiDg better 
wi^ Mipents and oUier reptileB than teachmff them 
tot ddMce ; they converted fnem mto articles of food ; 
Kid Br. Simw was assured that in Cairo and its 
ne^^whood there were not less than forty thou* 
saim persons who subsisted entirely upon serpents 
and uzsods. Lpcnsts are a delicacy in Baroary; 
cric^ts, fried in sesamum oil, in 8iam ; and a dish of 
haoMHi brains is an Apician morsel in New-Zealand* 
Nay^ we are told that certain Roman epicm^s, who 
Hrere very for firom regarding themselves as canni* 
bflisy were in the halnt of drowning slaves in their 
fish-ponds^ that by feeding upon thdr bodies the fish 
might acquire a superior iavour and richness. The 
AbyssiniaHs, who cut beef-steaks from a living cow« 
bwng to this family of gounmands ; and those rebel 
jai^saries of Tunis who cut their bey into kabobs, 
and' ate him for a relish, as Dr. Shaw relates, may 
be said to havs poshed this strange, irregular appe* 
^te neaiiy as fiir as it can be carried. However, the 
serpent-eMsrs of Cairo, besides the mitification of 
^ttm preposterous fancy, have a reli^ous motive, as 
Hie bekig addicted to this curious diet entitles them, 
among other religious privileges, to the honour of 
attenmlw more immediately upon the hanging of 
t^iek siut w^ch k annually s^it to the temple of 
Mecca. 

In reiterated endeavours to 6imxm Uirough the 
mists c4 ihtee thousandyears the ancient condition of 
Bgyvti jgiysical and moral, our traveller consumed 
thettnmetween July and September, inwhichmonth 
he depailed from Cairo on his visU to Mount Sinai and 
the Red Sea. All travellers who have journeyed 
throi^fhiBVrildemess speak with terrorofthedreary 
desolaticmaUdbamsmessof the scene. Vegetation is 
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here dead. Even the dews and showera of hea?mi 
fall in vain. They drench the sands without fer- 
tilizmg them, and, siiddng down into the earth, dis- 
appear, le^vittf no trace behind. On the skirts of 
the desert» «na upon a few widely-scattered points, 
two or three hardy plants, stunted by the drought, 
scorched dunng the day by the intense heat of the 
sun, and shrivelled up with piercing cold by night, 
look like a few miserable stragglers foUnd in a coun- 
try depopulated by war and famine. Upon quitting 
the valley of the Nile, which is nowhere very broa^ 
the caravan with which Shaw travelled proceeded 
directly east thjough the desert towards Suez, the 
atmosphere being perfectly clear and serene ; a for- 
tunate circumstance, as the heavens were every 
night their only covering, a carpet spread on the sand 
their bed, and a bundle of clothes their pillow. In 
this situation they were nightly wet to the skin by 
the copious dew, though, such is the salubrity of the 
climate, their health was not in the least impaired 
by it^ When they had arrived at their halting<»place, 
and were about to lie down to sleep, the camels 
were caused to kneel down in a circle about their 
resting-place, with their faces pointing outwards, 
and their loaid and saddle piled up behind them, and 
being naturally so wakeful as to be roused from 
sleep by the least noise, they served their masters 
instead of a guard. 

Ab in so wild and steril a country the purch£^ing 
of provisions as they might be wanted on the way 
was of course out of the question, they were obliged 
to furnish themselves in Egypt with a stock suffi- 
cient for their consumption during the whole jour- 
ney. In most countries nature supplies man where- 
with to quench his thirst, without his experiencing 
the necessity of exercising his foresight or taxing 
his ingenuity, by lavishly scattering j5x)ut her re- 
freshing springs over the earth, or by suspending, as 
m the forests of Brazil, diminutive vegetable reser- 
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Tons ia the thicket, where he may always calculate 
upon "finding the requisite quantity of cool pure 
water. But in Arabia this rule does not hold. Om 
traveller, therefore, lipon commencing his journey, 
took care to provide himself with a sufficient num 
ber of goat-skins, which were replenished every four 
or five days, or oftener, if wells were met with. 
Wine, likewise, and brandy, together with wheat- 
flour, rice, biscuit, honey, oil, vinegar, olives, lentils, 
potted fle8h,4ind such other articles of food as would 
keep sweet and wholesome during two months, 
were laid in; as well as barley, with a few beans in- 
termixed, which, with balls made of the flour of the 
one or both of them, and a little water, constituted 
the whole sustenance of the camels. Their kitchen 
furniture consisted of a copper pot and wooden 
bowl, in the former of which they cooked, and from 
the latter ate their food, or kneaded therein their un- 
leavened cakes. When the caravan halted for the 
purpose of cooking their breakfast or dinner, the 
•dung left by the camels of- preceding travellers w^ 
carefuUy gathered up, there being no wood; and this. 
When it had' been a jfew days exposed to the sun, 
took fire quickly, and burned like charcoal. Their 
food being prepared, whether it was potted flesh 
Itioiled with lice, a lentitsoup, or unleavened cakes, 
served up with oil or honey, one of the Arabs be- 
longing to the party, not, as the Scriptui^ says, " to 
eat his morsel alone," placing himself upon the 
highest spot of ground im the neighbourhood, called 
out thrice, with a loud voice to all his brethren, 
•* the Sons of the Faithful,'' to come and partake of 
it ; though none of them, says the traveller, were in 
view or peAaps within a hundred miles of them. 
The custom, however, is maintained as a mark of 
benevolence, and. When an opportunity occurs, of 
their hospitsdity. 

Upon arrivihff at the fountain of Elim, two leagues 
fp t£e west of Suez, they found it brackish, ai|4 
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thoogli there were several lar^e troui^ for tt^ OOB 
venieace of watering cattle, it was not coBsidertd 
wholesome, and.the peoide of the neic^bonriiood 
preferred the waters of ttte Ain el Moosa, or ** Foim- 
tain of Moses,'' two leagues east of the cityrwbieh 
are lukewarm^nd sulphureous, and spout up like an 
artificial fountain from the earth,«^a cifoumstance 
which Dr. Shaw thinks is no other way to he ac- 
counted for than by deducing tiieir origm iron the 
** great abyss T The distance between Cairo and 
Suez is about ninety Roman mile«, which the Israel- 
ites, according to Josephus, though the Scriptures 
are silent on the subject, traversed in three days, 
which, considering that they were encumbered with 
aged persons and children. Dr. Shaw thinks exceed* 
ii^ly improbable* The time employed in his own 
traject he does not mention ; but observes that i^mni 
every httle eminence on the road, as well as in the 
Qiountains of Libya near Egypt, great qoantitias oi 
echini, as well as of bivalve and turbinated ^shellst 
were to be found, most of which corresponded ex- 
actly with their respective familiee still ineserved 
in the Red Sea. The old walls of $ue9» as well as 
the ruins of the village of Ain el Mousa, are full (^ 
fossil shells, which, as Zenc^hon remarks in the 
Anabasis, was the case with the walls ^ oertain 
castles on th^ confines of CurdislaQ. 

Hav^ig turned the p<^t of the Red Sea at Sue9» 
they proceeded towai^ the south, having Uie sea 
on their right, and the broken plain of the desert <m 
the left. In the tongue of land improperly called 
the ^ Peninsula of Mount Sinai," lying between the 
Sea of Suez and the Gulf of Akaba, over which they 
were now moving, the danger, while the whm 
caravan kept together, was not great, as oramtuni* 
ties of plimder being unfrequenta robbers bad not 
sufficient motives for estaUishing themselves there. 
The chances of danger being thus diminished, our 
tt?^v«Uer became imboldened to overstep the Hmitt 
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of prudence, and yielding to his pission for collect- 
ing plants and other curiosities^ lagged hehind, or 
wandered from the caravan. Scarcely, however, 
had he tasted the sweets of feeling himself alone in 
the boundless wilderness, a pleasure more poignant 
and tumultuous than can be conceived by thos^ who 
have never experienced it, than he beheld three rob- 
bers start up, a% it were, from the sand, and rush 
upon him. Resistance was out of the question. 
The ruffians immediately seized him, and tearing off 
his clothes, mean and ragged as they were, two of 
them began to fight for the possession of them. 
Meanwhfle he stood by, naked,^ a spectator of the 
fray, ai^rehensive that their natural ferocity being 
aggravated by strife and contention, they might ter- 
minate their quarrel by plunging their daggers in 
his heart. Providence, however, had otherwise de- 
termined. The' third^ robber, taking compassion 
upon his forlorn and helpless condition, allowed Mm 
to escape ; and after wandering about among the 
naked rocks and burning sands for some time, he 
fortunately overtookH;he caravan. 

For several days the sky, as I have already ob- 
served, was serene, and the weather beautiful ; but 
on their arriving at Wady Gharendel, a small stream 
which flows into the Red Sea, a few leagues south 
of Suez, they observed that the tops of the moun- 
tains, which now flanked their road on both sides, 
were at intervals capped with douds, which some- 
times remained stationary during the whole day. 
This disposition of the atmosphere was soon after 
succeeded by a violent tempest. A canopy of dark 
clouds extended itself over the earth — the lightning 
flashed incessantly — the thunder rolled along ^ the 
sky — and the rain descended throughout the night 
with all the weight and fury of a tropical storm. 
Such tempests, however, are exceedingly rare in that 
part of Arabia, though they are not, as Burckhardt 
observes, at all uncommon in the Heia^ i nor, ac 
Q2 
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cording to Ni^buhy, is Yemen nnHCh lew SiMe ta 
them. But iit the oeighbourhood of Motmt Sinai th^r« 
i8 usually one imiionn coixm of weatJiier t^oygliaut 
the year, the winds blowing IwisMy dunng the di^, 
and deoreasingwith the decrease olfightt In the lew 
paxts of the desert, wheve the plain was as uj^lnroken 
as a cahn sea, our traveUdt observed that curious 
phenomenon called the wmag^^ or 9)imio lake* erery 
object within the oirouniferenoe of which ai^area 
to be magmfled in an e^raordinary manner, so that 
a shrub might be ti^en for a tree, and a flod^ of 
' birds for a caravan of camels. This seeming coUeo 
tion of waters always advanced about a quarter oi 
B mile before the observers, while the intermediat* 
^aee was one continued glow, occasioned by the 
quivering undulating motion of that quick succession 
of vapours and e:dialations which wese extracted 
from the earth by the powerful iniu^oe of the smu 
The few real springs of winter which bcciurred on 
the road were all of them either brackish or sul« 
phureous ; yet the water they afford is so extremely 
wholesome, and so provocative of appetite, th^t feir 
persons are ever amicted with sickness in taversing 
these wild inhospitable scenes* 

Ammig the curiosities which are scattered by th^ 
liberal hand of nature evei^ over these deserts may 
be enumerated certain beautiful flints and pebblesy 
i94iich axe superior to Flor^iitine marble, ai^dt in 
many i^fstanoes, equal to the Mokha ston^, in the 
variety of ^eir figures and representaUc^^s* liO- 
oustSfipkomets, and vqpers were numerous ; and the 
Ussards seem to have c(Hisiderably amused thf) loiter- 
ing members of the caravan by their active move- 
ments and spotted skina. Qf birds the only ones 
seen by Shaw were the percnoptems and the dovei 
as the graceful and beautiful antelope was the oi^y 
animal; but the ostrich, which he aeema to ooosider 
neither a bird nor a beast, is the grand ranger, sa^s 
he, and uhiquitaiian of the deairts, from tbe Atlantic 
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Ot^M to fh6¥ei7 utmost ddrfe of Ajr83na,«iid per- 
kily far bQVOBd it to the eaat Of tha whit« kares, 
Uke ^Qse found in tha Alps and other ooM regions, 
whidi some traTsllers haw obserred ia this penin- 
sala, Dr, Shaw s^w no smscugBeci; neither did he 
meet with any badgers, tnoi^. firon the fre%tt8iit 
mention made of their duns in iSxoduSk this animal 
mnst formerly hare abounded hare. Nothings how^ 
eTer« seems to hare kindled \j^ a poetieal ferrour in 
the mind of our traveller lUps the oatrieh, and the 
magnificent ^cripti(m of its niature and peei^ynn- 
ties whioh occurs in the book of Job. **'Whem 
these birds," he observes, ** are dari»rised bjeomifig 
suddenly iHK)n t^em, while ^9y are feedii^ in some 
Vattey, or behind seme rocky or sandy eminence 
in the desert, they will not stay to be curiously 
idewed and examined* They affipi^ an oppcurtunitgr 
only of scouring at 4 distance the extra<Nrdinary 
agifity and ^ stateliness likewise of their motkMM^ 
the richness of their plumage, and the great pro- 
priety there was of ascribing to them * an exptaoed, 
mnvering wing.' Nothing certaanlv can be more 
obautiful aM entertaining than sucn a sight! the 
wings, by tt^ir rq[>eated though unwearied t^nP^ 
tions, equally servii^^ them for smls and oars ;; whue 
their t^ivno less assistk^ in conveying tham out 
of sight, are no less insensiUe of fatigue.*^ 

It was at Gharehdel that he suppoied-tfae lamti^ 
ites to have met with those "bitter wat^s,** or 
^ waters of Marah,'* mentioned in l^odus $ ajid he 
observes that the little rill whiph is stiU found in 
that place has a hrai^ush taste, unless diluted by 
the dews and rains. Proceeding thirty leagues 
southward from this pla^se, withcNMi meeting with 
(my thing remarkable, they^ arrived at El'un, upott 
the northern skirts of the desert of Sin, where, as 
the Scriptures relate, the Israelites found twdv« 
wt^ of water and seventy padm-trees* Of the weBa 
WT travQll^ could diacwiiut^CNriy <«ym«tingt the 
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Other three havinjr been ilHed up by the saifd ; btit 
the seventy palm-trees had multiphed to upwards 
of two thousand, and under their shade was the 
** Hummum, or Bath of Moses," which the inhabit- 
«nfts of the neighbouring port of Tor held in great 
reneration. Here they enjoyed the first view of 
Mount Sinai, rearing its rugged summit above the 
I^ain. {ind overlooking the whole surrounding coun- 
try. The traject of me desert of Sin occupied nine 
hours, and they were nearly twelve hours more in 
threading the winding and difficult ways which divide 
that desert from the plain of Sinai. At leneth* 
however, they reached the convent of St. Came- 
rine, supposed to, be built over the place where 
Moses saw the angel of the Lord in the burning 
bush, when he was gtiarding the flocks of Jethrp. 
This contrent, or rather fortress, is nearly three hun- 
drcij feet squarerand upwards of forty in height, 
ccmstnicted-partly with stone, partly with earth and 
mortar. The more immediate place of the Shekinah 
is marked by a little chapel, which the monks, who 
are of the order of St. Basil, regard with so remark- 
able a degree of veneration, that, in imitation of 
Moses, they take their shoes from off their feet 
whenever they enter it. This, with many other 
chapels dedicated to various saints, is included 
within what is called the *' Church of the Transfigu- 
ration," a spacious and beautiful structure, covered 
with lead, and supported by a double row of m^blet 
columns. 

The door of this convent is opened only when the 
archbidhop, who commonly resides at Cairo, comes 
to be installed ; and therefore our travellers, like all 
other pilgrims, were drawn up by a windlass to a 
window, nearly thirty feet frOm the ground, where 
tiieywere admitted by some of the jay brothers. 
Frbm a notion which prevails bijt :to6 generally 
among -mankind, that hoUness consists in thrusting 
a«ide, as it were, the gifts which the hand of Provi- 
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dtenot hdds out to ii8» ^e poor men who immaiB 
thJBiiiselTes in this wild jmon condeinn their bodies 
to extraordinary nriyatione and hardships, not only 
jdistamin|v like wahinins, ficom animal food, hot 
likewise from the less siniiil indolgenees of buttery 
milky and eggs. With an kiconsBSettOT, howoTer, 
f9om which oTeft the Pythaaorsans of Hindostoi 
are not ahogether free, ahell&i, crabs, and lob^ers 
are not included within the pate of thek supers^ 
tious hnmanity ; and of these they acoordingfy par- 
take as often as tlMV eajn obtain a nqppky friM» th^ 
nster convent at IVnr, or from M^sah el Dixahab. 
Their ordinary food ccmaists of bread, ,or biscuit, 
c^ves, dates, ogs, parched pulse, salacis, oil, vinegar, 
to which, on stated days, half a pint oi date brandy 
is added. 

From this convent to the top of Moimt Sinai, a 
perpendicular heig^ aoeordinf to omr traveler, of 
neuly seven thousand two hundred feet, there was 
iMrmeriy a stone staircase, buiU by the Empress 
Helena; bat in many places Uie effects of her pious 
nnmifioeoce have disappeared, and the ascent of the 
mountain is now ooasidersd by the monks suffi* 
eienMy difficult to be imposed as a severe penanee 
iqMm their pSgrims and votaries. Dr. Shaw did not; 
when he had reached it, find the sunwiit veiy spa* 
cions, por does he seem to have fveatly e^ioyed 
the extensive view which it commands over scenes 
rendered profouidly interesliag and menKMrable by 
&e wanderinga of the dnidren of Israel. On de* 
acending into the desert of Rephidini,on the western 
side at the mountain, he was shown the ro<^ of 
Meribah, from which Moees caused water to gush 
forth by the stroke of his wand. It was about mx 
ymrds square, ijing tottering, as it were, end loose 
near t^e middle of the valley, and seemed to have 
been formeriy a pnrt or cliff of Mount Sinaf, which 
hangs in a variety of preimices all over this idain. 
file wBlers had now ceased to Aqw, but the ehanoel 
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they had once occupied remained, incrustated, to 
borrow tii# doctor's expression, like the inside of a 
tea^kettte ^at has been long used, and covered with 
several mossy productions, whose life and verdure 
were preserved by the dew. 

Having terminated his researches in these desert 
scenes, which seem to have thrown new light upon 
numerous points of sacrecl geography, .our traveller 
retnmed to Cairo, descended the Nile, and proceed- 
ing by s«m to Sjrria, arrived in that countnr about 
Itie commencement of December, 1731. Here he 
seems, for he has left no exact account ol-fais move- 
ments, to have pursued nearly the same route with 
MaundreU* whose description he regtnded as sO ac- 
curate in general, that hetnerely noMeed such places 
and things as had either been omitted or impenectly 
represented by that traveller. Though it was the 
middle of winter when he passed through Syria and 
Phoenicia, the aspect of the country was verdant and 
cheerful, particularly the woods, which chiefly con- 
sisted of the gall-bearing oak, at the roots of which 
the turf was gemmed with anemones, ranunculuses^ 
cblchicums, and the dudaim or mandrakes. The air 
here, as in Barbary, is temperate, and the climate 
healthy; and, in like manner, westerly winds bring 
rain, while the east ivinds, blowing over immeasura- 
ble tracts of land, are generally diy tiiough hazy and 
tempestuous. 

The excursions of our traveller in this country ap- 
pear to have been few and timid, xind he remarks^ 
apparently as an apology for this circumstance, that 
it was necessary to be upon all occasions attended 
by a numerous escort ; for that numerous bands of 
Arabs, from' fifty to five hundred in number, scoured 
the plains in every direction in search of bootj. 
But even the presence of an escort was not always 
a safeguard; for the caravan with which Dr. Shaw 
travelled to Jerusalem, consisting of at least sl^ 
thousand pilgrims, protected by three or foiDr huQp 
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dred spahis and four bands of Turkish infantry:, with 
the mutselUm, or general, at their head, was attacked 
by one of the marandin^r parties, and treated with 
the greatest insult and barbarity.. Scarcely was 
there a pilgrim out of so great a number who was 
not robbed of part of his clothes or of his money ; 
and those who had not much of either to lose were 
beaten unmercifully with their pikes or javelins* 
Our traveller himself was not allowed to remain a 
mere spectator of the scene, for wten the banditti 
had taken possession of the visible wealth of the 
party, correctly judging that there still remained a 
considerable portion which had been adroitly con- 
cealed, he vras forcibly carried off among the ho8« 
tages, which Ihey seized upoa to ensure a ransom, 
to Jeremiel or Anashoth. In this desperate position 
he remained all night, exposed to barbarities and 
insults, and it is exceedingly probable that his cap* 
tivity would have been of much longer duration, had 
not the Aga of Jerusalem, with a numerouis body of 
troops, next morning attacked his captors ana set 
him at liberty. 

Having visited the several holy places in and about 
Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Jericho, and the Jordan, he 
returned, in April, 1733, towards the seacoast ; and in 
journeying by night through the valleys of Mount 
Ephraim, was attended for about an hour by an ignis 
fhtuusy which assumed a variety of extraordinary 
smpearances. Sometimes, says the traveller, it was 
globular, or else pointed, like the flame of a candle ; 
afterward it would spread itself, and involve their 
whole company in its pale inoff<^nsive light; then 
at once contract and suddenly disappear. Buf in ' 
less tha^ a minute it wovdd he^ again to exert 
itself as before, running along from one place to 
another virith great swiftness, Mke a train of gun- 
powder set on fire ; or else it would spread and ex- 
pand itself over two or three acres of the adjacent 
mountains, discovering every shrub and tree which 
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grew wpon ^etn. The atmoe^here from the begin* 
niBg of the eirening had been remarkably thick and 
hazy, dnd the dew, as they Mi upon their tni<Bes, 
was unusually clammy and mietuou*. This carious 
meteos our traveller 8Ui^;)0ses to be of the same na* 
ture- with those luminous bodies which i^p about 
the masts and yards of ships at sea^ and known among 
sailors l^ the name of eorpo santo, as they were by 
that of Castor and Pollux among the ancients* 

While the ship m which be liad embarked was 
Wing under Mount Carmd, about the middle of 
Aprfl, he beheld three extraordinary flints of storks, 
proceecfing from Egypt towards the norttNCffiit, each 
of which to<^ up more than three hours in passing, 
while it was at the same time upwards of half a mile 
in breadth !* Ehidng cloudy weather, and when the 
winds happen, as they frequentlTdo, to blow from 
(hfferent quarters at the same thne, waterspouts are 
often seen upon the cotuSt of Syn% particularly iri 
the neigl^)ourhood o^ Cwp^ Latikea, Grego, and 
Carmel. Those which Br. Shaw had an c^j^iortu* 
nity of observing seeaiedi he says, to be so many 
minders of water M&ag down firom the clouds, 
tnou^ by the reflection, as he imagined, of the de* 
scending columns, as from the 'acroal droj^ing of 
fee water contained in them, they sometimes op* 
pearedy especially at a distance, to lie sucked up from 
the sea. Before we return with our traveller to 
Baibary, it may be worth the while to notice a re- 
mark which he made upon the eccmomy of silk* 
worms in Syria: there being some danger that, 
owing to fee heat of the climate in the plains, the 



* Catetfty, in his aceonnt of Carolina, g 
•eriptioii'actbeittglilarirpfgeoiM:— * 
orpaMaga Hy in aooh enntiniiad \ . . 

tbere~waa not the leaat ipteital ki lo^g aigbt of tta^n, but that some 
triiereorotlMr in the air dwr weretobe aeMi cmitifitii&gtli^fliffht aooth* 
When tttoy rooit (Which Vim da on one another^ laeto), wmy often 



larolina, givea^a no leaa extraordinary do- 
B :—*' bi virgtailB 1 hmve aeen the pigeons 
ted trains, ^ree days sneceaslvely, tliat 
in lo^g sight of th^n, but that some 
iretobe aeMi cmitifini&gth^ flight sooth* 
^ da on one amthei^ Me)Bi),ney often 
I down the limba oCai^ by iheir weight* and leavt tbdr dung aomtf 
» thi«k nnder Uiet^ieath^ roosi ufoo."— P. Sd. 
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eggs Bbonld be hatched before nature has prepared 
their proper food, the inhabitants regularly send 
them, as soon as they are laid, to Conobine, or some 
other {dace on Mount libanus, where their hatching 
is delayed by the cold until the mulberry buds are 
ready for them in the spring. In Europe, on the 
contrary, tiie mulberry leaves put forth before the 
«gg8 of the silk-worm feel the mfluence of the sun; 
imd at Nice, where many silk-worms are bred, it is 
the custom, as Dr. SmoUef informs us, in order to 
hasten the process of hatching, to endose the eggs 
in small linen bags, which are worn by the women 
in their bosoms until the worms begin to appear. 

It should have been remarked, that previously to 
his visit to Syria he had sailed to the island of Cy* 
prus, where he seems to have visited limesel and 
the principal placea on the coast $ but of this part of 

is travels no detailed account remains. Setting sail 
from Acra, he traversed the JSgean, coasted along 
Peloponnesus, and passing between Malta and Sicily, 
without touching at either, arrived safe at Bona, m 
the kingdom of Algiers. 

Thenceforward his excursions were confined to 
the coast of Baibary, and as these appear to have 
heen undertaken at various intervals by way of re- 
laxation and amusement, to vary a course of Ufe in 
itself remarkably monotonous, he did not judge them 
worthy of being particularly described. He ob- 
serves, however, in general, that in all the maritime 
towns of Africa and the Levant where there were 
British factories he was received with distinguished 
hospitality, enjoying, not only the use of the houses 
of the English residents, but bke wise of their horses, 
janizaries, and servants. In the interior of Barbary, 
where there were no Europeans, the style of hospi- 
tality was different. Here there was a house set 
apart for the reception of strangers, in which they 
were lodged and entertained for one night at the 
public expense, having the attendance and protection 

Vol. II.— D 
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of an officer appointed for the purpose. Occasion- 
ally, when neither towns nor viUages appeared, they 
lodged more romantically in a cavern, beneath the 
shelf of a rock, under the arches of ancient cisterns, 
or in a grove of trees ; and at other times threw 
themselves upon the bare sand, and made the sky 
their mantle. Wh^ they happened to fall in witn 
an Arab encampment, or douar^ as it is termed in 
Barbary, they were almost invariably entertained 
with hospitality, the master of the tent in which 
they lodged killing a kid or a goat, a lamb or a she|»p, 
according to the number of his guests, and causing 
the half of it to be immediately seethed by his wife, 
while the remainder was cut into kabohsy or small 
pieces, and roasted for the teavellers to take away 
with them next day. On these occasions, if his 
hosts were particularly obliging, and entertained 
him with "savoury" viands, our traveller would 
.generally, he says, present the master of the tent 
with a luiife, a couple of flints, pr a small quantity 
of English gunpowder, and the laUahj or lady, with 
**' a skein of thread, a large needle, or a pair of scis- 
sors." An ordinary silk handkerchief of two shil- 
lings value, he adds, was a present for a princess. 

During his residence at Algiers, but in what year 
I have Seen unable to discover, he seems to have 
married the widow of Mr. Edward Holden, formerly 
consul of that place, who outUved him, and erected 
a monument to his memory. In 1723, the year after 
his return from Sjnia, a violent earthquake was felt 
at Algiers, which threw down a number of houses, 
and stopped the course of several fountains ; but in 
the year following a still more violent shock was 
felt, which seems to have shaken the whole coast, 
while the air was clear and temperate, and the quick- 
silver standing at the greatest height. At such times 
the barometer, he ob^rves, was not affected with 
any sudden alterations, nor was there any remark- 
able change .in the airt which was neither more calm 
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nor windy, hazy, nor serene, than at other times. 
During the same year, while sailing in an Algerine 
cruiser of fifty guns towards Cape Bona, he felt an 
earthquake at sea, which produced so prodigious a 
concussion in the ship, that at each shock a weight 
of twenty or thirty tons appeared to have fallen from 
a vast height upon the baJlast At this time they 
were five leagues to the south of the Seven Capes, 
and could not reach ground with a line of two hun- 
dred fathoms. 

In the year 1727 he visited the kingdom of Tunis, 
which was not, he observes, divided, like Algiers, 
into provinces, governed each by a provincial bey, 
but was wholly under the immediate inspection of 
the bey, who annually made the circuit of his do- 
minions with a ftyiag camp, and collected the tribute* 
The seacoast, the Zeugitania of the ancients, was 
more thickly inhabited, and exhibited more content- 
ment, prosperity, and other marks •f good govern- 
ment than any portion of the neighbouring kingdom. 
Upon arriving at Biserta, Utica, and the ruins of 
Carthage, Dr. Shaw throws open the floodgates of 
his learning, in endeavouring to determine the ex- 
tent of the encroachments made by the mud of the 
Bagrada upon the sea, the site of the little city which 
Cato rendered illustrious by his death, and the cir- 
cumference and topography of Dido's capital. Bo- 
chart, with a still greater luxuriance of quotation, 
had,«by coAiparing the testimony of the ancients, de- 
termined its circumference to have been nearly forty- 
five miles ; but according to Dr. Shaw, the peninsula 
upon which it stood does not much exceed thirty 
miles in circumference, and the city, he thinks, could 
never lay claim to above half that extent. How- 
ever, as at the beginning of the Punic war the num- 
ber of its inhabitants is said to have amounted to , 
seven hundred thousand, while it was pronounced 
by Suidas the largest and most powerful city upon 
earth, I cannot believe it to have been no more 
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thftn fifteen mOes in dieumference, an extent not at 
all answerable to the idea which the ancients have 
kit OS of its greatness. It seems probable, therefore, 
that oar traveller's survey was hastily and imper- 
p fectly performed. 

Quitting these renowned ruins, he proceeded to- 
wards Tunis, coasting along the lake, formerly a 
deep and extensive port, which stretches out beiore 
the capital, and communicates by a narrow channd 
with the sea. The water in this large basin no* 
where exceeds seven feet in depth, while the bottom 
for nearly a mile round the whole sweep of the 
shore is generally dry and noisome, the common 
sewers of Tunis discharging themselves into this 
great receptacle. At a distance, however, the pros- 
pect of the lake is not without beauty, its surface 
being frequently enlivened by large nocks of the 
flamingo, or phoenicopterus, the bird to which the 
Hindoo legislator compares a beautiful young woman. 
It is likewise celebrated for the number and size of 
its mullets; which are reckoned the sweetest in 
Barbary, and the roes of which, when pressed, dried, 
and salted, are called hotargo^wA considered a great 
delicacy. 

The city of Tunis, situated upon an acclivity on 
the western shore of the lake, and commanding a 
fine view of the ruins of Carthage, and of the cir- 
cumambient sea, as Livy expresses it, as far as the 
island iGgimurus, the modern Zembra, being sur- 
rounded by lakes and marshes, would be exceedingly 
insalubrious were not the effects of the miasmata 
h a great measure counteracted by the vast quaii* 
tities of mastic, myrtle, rosemary, and other gununy 
and aromatic plants which, grow in the neighbour- 
hood, and being used as firewood to warm their 
baths and ovens, communicate a sensible fragrance 
to the air. Tunis, however, is absolutely destitute 
of water, having, as Leo Airicanus observesi, neither 
Kiwlet, fountain, nor well; and the inhabitants are 
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consequently reduced to rely upon what they can 
catch in cisterns when it rains, or upon what is 
brought into the city from a brackish well in the 
vicinity in leathern basfSy and sold about the streets 
as a precious article of traffic. The Tunisians, our 
traveller observes, ace the most civibzed people of 
Barbary, agreeable in their intercourse with stran- 
gers, and coveting rather than shunning, like other 
Mohammedans, aU occasions of coming mto contact 
with Christians. The population of the city at this 
period was said to exceed three hundred thousand % 
no doubt an extravagant exaggeration, as the cir- 
cumference of the place did not much exceed three 
miles. 

From this city our traveller continued his journey 
towards the east, and passing by Rhodes, the ancient 
Ades, Solyman, and M asourah, arrived at the sanc- 
tuary of Sidi Daoud, situated among the ruins of the 
ancient Nisna. Here he was shown the tomb of 
the saint, which was found ui^n examination to be 
nothing but a Roman praetorium, the pavement of 
which was adorned with the most elegant mosaics 
in the world; the general design being as bold and 
free as that of a picture, while the various figures, 
which consisted of horses, birds, fishes, and trees, 
were executed with the most delicate sjnnmetry, 
and in a variety of brilliant colours so judicioushr 
intermingled and contrasted as to produce an ad- 
mirable effect. He next fixes at Lowhareah, the 
site of the ancient Aquilaria, where, during the civil 
wars, the troops of Cairo were landed, and cut to 
pieces by Sabnra. The remaining ruins were insig- 
nificant; but the immense quarries from whence, 
according to Strabo, the materials for the builditig 
of Carthage, Utica, and other neighbouring cities 
were obtained, still remain open, and are supposed 
to have furnished Virgil with the original hint of his 
** N3nTipharum Domus," Ac, in the first book of the 
Mneid^ though Addison rather supposes that the Bay 
D3 
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o( Nsnples is entitled to this honour. Be this as it 
may, from the sea to the village of Lowhareah, a 
distance of about half a mile, the inteijacent moon- 
tain, from the level of the sea to the height of twenty 
or thirty feet, according to the disposition of the 
strata, is hollowed out, whUe enormous piUan are 
left standing at regular distances to support the su* 
perincumbent mass, through which small shafts or 
apertures were bored at intervals for the admission 
of fresh air. However, that the reader may per* 
ceive the justness of the doctor's illustration, I will 
continue the description in his own words, and then 
subjoin the passage of Virgil referred to : ** More- 
over, as this mountain is shaded all over with trees* 
as the arches here described (the openings to the 
quarry) lie open to the sea, having a large cliff on 
each side, with the island ^gimurus placed over^ 
against them ; as there are likewise some foimtains 
perpetually draining from the rocks, and seats very 
convenient for the weary labourer to rest upon: 
from such a concurrence of circumstances, so ex- 
actly corresponding to the cave which Virgil places 
somewhere m this gulf, we have little room to doubt 
of the following description being Uterally true, not- 
withstanding some commentators may have thou^l 
it fictitious, or applicaUe to another place." 

G«t in ieoeMn longo kxms. Intvla portnm 
Elllcit objectu latenim, quibos omnia ab alto 
Frangitnr, inqoe sinna aciiidit aeae mda rednetM. 
Hine alqne hine raatv rapea, gwniniqae minaatw 
In CoBlum acopuli : qaoram aub Tertice lat^ 
^oora tnta ailent. Turn aylVia acona eomaela 
Daanper, tiomnUqQa atnim nemua iminiiMt umbra. 
Frente anb advaraa acopolia pandentibna aatnun : 
Intua aqu0 dolcea ; Tivoque aedilia aaxo ; 
Nympharum domua. Hk fraaaa non ▼incnla mtw 
Ulla tenant : nnoo non adligat moebora nona. 

From Cape Bon, the Promontorium Mercuni of 
the ancients, which projects into the sea a little to 
the north of Aquilana, the inhabitants aaaured our 
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tmrelLtr that they coald, in clear weather, discern 
the mountains pf Sicily, more than sixty miles dis- 
tant* Following the bend of the shore, and passing 
by the sites or ruins of several ancient places, he 
in-oceeded through a rugged road, delightfuDy shaded 
with olive-trees, to Hamamet, or the ** City of Wild 
Pigeons," so called from the prodigious number of 
those birds which breed in the neighbouring cli/fii. 
At Seloome, a small hemispherical hiU, he entered 
the »icient province of Bizacium, once renowned 
for its fertility, probably erroneously, as the soil is 
dry, sandy, and of no great depth, though admirably 
adapted to the olive-tree, which flourishes in great 
perfection all along the coast. The interior is not 
at all more fertile. Our traveller's whole employ- 
ment during this journey was determining the sites 
of ancient cities, and illustrating other points of 
geography ; but he observed nothing very striking 
or picturesque until he reached the . shores of the 
Lesser Sjnrtis, all along whi(^ there runs a succes- 
sion of small flat islands, banks of sand, and oozy 
shallows, into which the inhabitants wade out for a 
mile or two from the shore, fixing up numerous hur* 
dies of reeds in various windings iad directions as 
the;^ go, and thus taking immense quantities of fish. 
Owing to the violent east wind which blew durinff 
his whole journey along this coast, he was prevented 
from observing me flux and reflux of the tide here, 
from which some authors have derived its name—- 
(** k npci, trahof quod in accessu et recessu arenam 
et ccenum ad se trahit et congerit.''— JE^cftot^ta)-^ 
though he was informed that at the island of Jerby, 
the eastern boundary of the Syrtis, the sea rises 
upwards of six feet above its usual hei^t, a circum- 
stance which has likewise been observed in the 
Gulf of Venice. 

This was the boundary of his travels along ^ 
coast, from which he now turned towards the inta^ 
nor, and arrived upon the shores of the Lake of 
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Mftrko, the Palus Tritonis of the ancients. This 
lake is about sixty miles in lenotb, and in some 
places about eighteen in breadlii; out, it is not one 
unbroken sheet of water, being' interspersed with 
numerous islandst one of which, though uninhabit- 
able, is 1a^, and covered with dat»-tvees. The iftp 
habitants, who have a tradition for every thing, say 
that the Egyptians, in one of their expeditions into 
iUs country, encamped some time upon this island, 
and scattering about the stones of the dates which 
they had eaten, thus sowed the pidm-grovA, which 
at present sibound there ; and hence, perhaps, the 
lake itself acquired the name of the ^Plains of 
Pharaab.** To direct the marches of the caravaas 
across this shallow lake, a number of tmnks of 
palm-trees are fixed up at certain distances, withoirt 
which travelUng would be extremely difficult and 
dangerous, as the opposite shores are nearly asisv«l 
as the sea, and even the date-trees which grow upon 
them are too low to be discovered at more than six- 
teen miles distance. At Tozer, on the western 
bank, a great trafiic in dates is carried on ^ith the 
merchants of the interior, who Imng slaves from the 
banks of the Niger to be exchanged /or fruit. 

Proceeding to the west from the Lake of Marko, 
our traveller next traversed a barren and dreary 
waste, the haunt of robbers and murderers ; and as 
he passed along he saw upon the ground the blood 
of a Turkish gentleman, who, he afterward learned, 
had been muiSered two days before. Immediately 
after he had left this ominous spot, f^ve of the assas- 
sins, mounted upon black horses, and closely mufiled 
in their bumooses, or loose cloaks, suddenly made 
their appearance ; but observing that his compan- 
ions were numerous and well armed, they met them 
peaceably, afid gave them the salaam. Continuing 
Bis journey westward, without meeting with any 
Ihrther adventures, he returned to Algiers. 

Dr* Shaw seems, after this expedition into TtmiSt 
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to hare remained quiet for several yean, occasion- 
ally making excorsions into the interior, and pro- 
ceeding westward, in 1730, as far as the rhrer Mul> 
loviah. Having already travelled over the whole of 
these provinces, from the sea to the desert, when 
JoUowmg ttie track of Leo Africanns, it will be un- 
necessary to pursue the footsteps of Dr. 81»w. He 
remarked, however, during his excursions among Uie 
ridges of Mount Atlas, an extraordinary race of 
mountaineers, with light complexions and yellow 
hair, which seems to have escaped the researclMB of 
Leo and all other travellers. These people he witii 
mat probability supposes to be descended from the 
vandals, who, in the time of Proc^ius, wmte said 
to be dispersed among the native tribes, thourii it is 
more iHt>bable that they took possession of these 
fastnesses, of which the rude inlmbitants were never 
able to dispossess them. In the city of Kosantina 
he observed a second Tarpeian rock, from which, 
since the foundation of the city, such criminals as 
might be condemned to capital puniahmeot have 
been pfecipttated into the river Ampsaga, which 
dashes along at its base. 

In his inquiries into the natural history of these 
countries, our ^traveller bestowed particular atten- 
tion upon the palm and the lotus-tree, the latter of 
which, though greatly celebrated in ancient authors, 
is still comparatively little known. From the de- 
scriptions of Herodotus, Tbeophrastus, and Pliny, 
he mfers the identity of the lotus of the ancients 
with the seedra of the Arabii which is a shrub of 
common occurrence in the Jereed, and other narts 
of Barbary; and has, he observes, the leaves, pricklei, 
flower, and fhdt of the ziziphus or jubeb; except 
that in the lotus the fruit is round, smaller, uid more 
luscious; while the branches, like those of the pali- 
urus, are neiUier so crooked nor so'muoh jointed. 
The lotus fruit, which greatly resembles mgextmBd 
m taste»is stiU in great repute, and is mm inidl the 
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maikets of the seatlieiii prormccs of Barbary. 
Among the beasts of burden in use at A)gie» is the 
ibimroA, an animal prodaced between the ass and the 
cow, and having the single hoof of ^ former, with 
the tail and he^of the latter, though without horns. 
The prodigious clouds of locusts . wfaioti some- 
times infest the southern shores of thm Mediterra- 
nean, and the tremendous devastations which they 
commit, have been described by many travellers; 
but bjr no one, I think, has a more vigorous picture 
of their movements and appearance been given than 
by Dr. Shaw in the following passage :— " Those," 
says he, "which I saw in 1724 and 1725 were much 
bigger than cur common grasshoppers, and had 
brown spotted wings, with legs and bodies of a bright 
yellow. Their first appearance was towards the 
latter end of March, the wind having been for some 
time from the south. In the middle of April their 
numbers were so vastly increased, that in the heat 
of the day they formed themselves into large and 
numerous swarms, flew in the air like a succession 
of clouds ; and, as the prophet Joel expresses it, 
they darkened the sun. When the wind blew briskly, 
so that these swarms were crowded by others, ot 
thrown one upon another, we had a lively idea of 
that comparison of the Psalmist, of being tossed up 
and down as the locust. In the month of May, 
when the ovaries of those insects were ripe and 
turgid, each of these swarms began gradually to 
disappear, and retired into the Metiji&£ and other 
adjacent plains, where they deposited their eggs. 
These were no sooner hatched in June than each 
of the broods collected itself into a compact body, 
of a furlong or more in square ; and, marching after- 
ward directly forwards towards the sea, they let 
nothing escape them, eating up every thing that iwas 
green and juicy ; not only the lesser kinds of vege- 
tables, but the vine likewise, the fig-tree, the pome- 
granate, the palm, and the apple-tree ; even all the 
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trees of the field ; in doing which they kept their 
ranks Bke mea of war, climbing over, as they ad- 
vanced, every. tree or- wall that was in their way; 
nay, they entered ii^to pur very houses and bed- 
chambers, like so inany thieves. The inhabitants, 
to stop ^ir progress, made a variety of pits and 
trenches all over their fields and gardens, which they 
filled with water ; or else they heaped up therein 
heath, stubble, and such-like combustible matter, 
which were severally set on fire at the approach of 
the locusts. But this was all to no purpose ; for the 
trenches were quickly filled up, and the fires extin- 
guished by infinite swarms succeeding one another ; 
while the front was regardless of danger; and the 
rear pressed on so close that a retreat was alto- 

f ether impossible. A day or two after one of these 
roods was in motion, others were already hatched 
to march and glean after them, gnawing off the very 
bark and the young branches of such trees as had 
before escaped with the loss only of their fruit and 
foliage. So justly have they been compared by the 
prophet Joel to a great army; who further observes, 
that Uhe land is as the garden of Eden before them, 
and behind them a desolate wilderness.' 

" Having lived near a month in this manner, like 
a sword with ten thousand edges, to which they 
have been compared, upon the ruin and destruction 
of every vegetable substance that came in their way, 
they arrived at their full growth, and threw off their 
nympha state by casting their outward skin. To 
prepare themselves for this change, they clung by 
their hinder feet to some bush, twig, or corner of a 
stone ; and immediately, by using an undulating mo- 
tion, their heads would first break out, and then the 
rest of their bodies. The whole transformation was 
performed in seven or eight minutes ; after whiph 
they lay for some time in a torpid and seemingly in 
a laniruishing condition ; but as soon as the sun and 
the aSr h«d hastened their wings, by diying up the 
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moisture that remained upon them after caethig 
their sloughs, they reassnmed their former voracity, 
with an addition both of strength and agility. Yet 
they continued not long in this state before they 
were entirely dispersed, as their parents were before» 
after they had laid their eggs ; and as the direction 
of the marches and flights of them both was always 
to the northward, and not having strength, as they 
sometimes had, to reach the opposite shores of Italy, 
France, or Spain, it is probable they perished in the 
sea : a grave which, according to these people, they 
have in common with other wm^ed creatm^s. The 
locust, I conjecture, was the noisome beast, or the 
pernicious destructive animal, as the original words 
maybe interpreted, which, with the sword, the fam* 
ine, and the pestilence, made the four sore judg« 
ments that were threatened against Jerusalem. The 
Jews were allowed to eat them ; and, indeed, when 
sprinkled with salt and dried, they are not uidike in 
taste to our fresh-water crayfish." 

Amon|^ the fish on the coast of Barbary the most 
curious IS the penna marina, or sea-feather, which 
the fishermen sometimes find entangled in the meshes 
of their nets ; and which, during the night, is so re* 
markably glowing and luminous as to enable the 
fishermen to discover by their light the size and 
quantity of the other fish which may happen to be 
enclosed within the same net. 

In his remarks upon the moral condition of the 
inhabitants of Tunis and Algiers, he informs us that 
ttie sciences which were formerly so assiduously 
cultivated by the Moors are now neglected or de« 
spised : but they have still, as of old, a passion for 
poetry and music, and many a wandering dervisht 
like the aoc^m, or chapsists of antiquit^r, excites the 
admiration and ^nerosity of the Moorish Arabs, by 
his enthusiastic improvisatores, accompanied by the 
rude notes of the Arabelhah, or bladder and string. 
Wild nations, whose feelings and passions me A 
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lowed a freer play than oars, are far more tiiscepti- 
ble than we are of the delights which nenrous poetry 
and simple, melody are cSculated to produce; and 
the Moors, whose times omr trayeOer describes as 
merely ** lively and pleasant,^ are so deeply affected 
by music, that, in the warmth of their imagination, 
they lend their own sensations to manimate objects, 
affirming seriously tiiat the flowers of mullein and 
mothwort will droop up(m heanng the miznunsne 
played. 

Provisions, in the time of Dr. Shaw, were ex« 
ceedingly ch^ap, a large piece of bread, a bui^ df 
turnips, or a small basket of fruit, beinj^^ to be pur- 
chased for less than a quarter of a farthmg. A fowl 
miffht be bought for a penny or three halfpence; 
a sheep for th^e shillings and sixpence ; and a cow 
and a calf for a guinea. Tlie usual price of a bushel 
of the best wheat was fifteen pence. Brace, WhiMe 
fate it has been to have his testimony upon several 
important points called in question by ignorant con* 
ceited persons, has been ridiculed for asserting that 
the fiesh of lions is commonly eaten by a tr3)e of 
African Arabs. Our traveller himself, who had been 
latched at for making the assertion in conversation, 
introduced it timidly into the appendix of his first 
edition ; but in the second it was restored to its 
place in the narrative, where it is said that ^ the 
flesh of the lion is In fre€tt esteem^ having no small 
affinity with t;«a/,both m colour, taste, and flavour.** 

The majority of persons ai^ar to beheve, with 
Shakspeare, that the Moors are a black, ill-&voured 
people ; but, on the contrary, the Moorish women 
would be considered beautind even in England, and 
fhe children have the finest complexions in the worM. 
The ssen, from constant enxMure to the sun, are 
WMUmify swarthy, but never black ; and the fine olive 
tinge wy thus acquire^ <mly senders their complex- 
ions the more agreeable to ^ eye, as Heber ob- 
serves of ike HnidooB. In these coimtries, as in 
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Southern Asia, women are nubile at a very eariy 
age, beinff very frequently mothers at eleven, and 
grandmothers at twenty-two. The circumstance 
which renders the seclusion of women necessary in 
such countries is, that the age of puberty precedes 
the age of discretion; for the passions reaching 
their maturity long before the reason, they stand in 
need of being directed by the reason of others until 
their own is ripened, and when it is they have lost 
the habit of consulting it. The ancient custom of 
hiring old women, who, as the prophet Amos ex- 
presses it, " are skilful in lamentation," to perform at 
fUnerals, still prevails in Barbary ; and so powerful 
is the effect of this scenical representation of sor- 
row, that when they are AXaXd^ovras woXXd, or " wailing 
greatly,^ expressing their mimic grief by souncU 

gestures, ana contortions of countenance, they sel- 
om fail to work up the bystanders to an ecstasy of 
sorrow, so that even the English, who know it to be 
artificial, are deeply touched by it. 

The superstitious practices of the Mohammedans 
in general, and particularly of those inhabiting North- 
em Africa, are strange and numerous, many of them 
being apparently offshoots from pagan practices, be- 
queathed to their ancestors by the Grecian or Roman 
-colonists who subdued and inhabited these coasts. 
They suspend upon the necks of their children, as 
the Romans did their btdloj the figure of an open 
hand, generally the right, which they likewise paint 
upon their ships and houses,, to avert the effects of 
the evil-eye. At the same time the number five is 
unlucky, and " five in your eyes," meaning the &ve 
fingers, is their proverb for cursing and defiance. 
Adults wear small scrolls, as the Jews did their phy- 
lacteries, containing verses from the Koran, as a 
charm against fascination, witchcraft, sickness, and 
misfortune. In one particular they appear to differ 
from the superstitious in Europe, wno generally 
imagine that faith in the force of the spell is neces- 
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r to its efficacy ; for their horses and cattle, which 
can be supposed to have but little faith in such 
matters, have similar scrolls suspended round their 
necks, no doubt with equal benefit. Their behef in 
jenoune, or g^nii, a class of beings between angels 
and devils, and which, like the fairies of our ances- 
tors, are supposed to frequent shades and fountains, 
is deep-rooted and universal. These equivocal beings 
assume, they imagine, the form of toads, worms, iS- 
ards, and other small animals, which, being offensive 
to man, and lying frequently in his way, are ex- 
tremely liable to be injured or destroyed. There- 
fore, when any person falls sick, fancying he may 
have harmed one of the jenaune lurking in some oh* 
scene shape, he immediately consults with one of 
those cunning-women who, like the venefica of an- 
tiquity, are versed in all expiatory ceremonies of this 
nature,' and at the direction of the sorceress proceeds 
on a Wednesday with frankincense and other per- 
fumes to some neighbouring spring, where a cock or 
a hen, a ram or a ewe, according to the sex or rank 
of the patient, is sacrificed to these spirits. 

Dr. Shaw returned to Elngland in the year 1733. 
In the course of the next year he took his degree 
of doctor of divinity, and was shortly afterward 
elected fellow of the Royal Society. Having em* 
ployed ^YB years in the comiMsition and correction 
of nis travels, he at length, in 1731, brought out the 
first edition, which was attacked by Dr. Pococke in 
his Description of the East. The numerous coins, 
busts, and other antiquities which he had collected in 
his travels he bestowed upon the university. Upon 
the death of Dr. Felton in 1740, he was nominated by 
. his college principal of St. Edmund Hall, which he 
raised from a ruinous state by his munificence. He 
was at the same time presented to the vicarage of 
Bramley, in Hampshire, and likewise enjoyed during 
the remainder of his life the honour of being regius 
professor of Greek at Oxford. He died in ITdl, in 
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the sixtieth year of his age, and was buried at Bram- 
ley, where a monument was erected to his memorjr 
by his widow. The Shawia in botany receircd its 
name in honour of Dr. Shaw. 



FREDERIC HASSELQUIST. 

Bon 1732.— DM 1791 

HABSsLQinsT was bom on the 3d of January, l?^, 
at IsemvaU, in Eastern Gothland, in Sweden. Hit 
father, Andrew Hasselquist, who was the clergyman 
of the place, died in great poverty while our traveller 
was yet a youth ; aM to add still further to his mis- 
fortune, his mother likewise was shortly afterward 
so extremely debilitated both in mind and body as to 
be cOBOMillea to take refuge in the infirmary of Vaa* 
tona. Hasselouist would therefore in all probability 
have been condemned to a life of obscurify and pov- 
erty had not M. Pontin, his maternal uncle, under- 
taken the care of his education, and sent him with 
his own children to the college of Linkdping. But 
all the friends of Hasselquist seemed destined to be 
short-lived. Not \oxut after his entrance at college 
the loss of thitc kind benefactor reduced him to the 
necessity of teaching for a livelihood until he should 
be of the proper age to enter into the university. 

In 1741 he entered a student at the university of 
Ups'al; but poverty, which when not overwhelming 
acts as a spur to genius, was still his faithM com* 
panion, and compelled him for a subsistence to ex- 
ercise his talents in the way of all others best cal- 
culi^ed to give them ^amplitude and vigour. He 
became a tutor. At the same time, however, he en- 
joyed the advantage of attending the lectures of the 
various professors I and the knowledge thus acquired 
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was immediately digested, examined, and enlarged, 
to be transmitted in other lectures to his own hum- 
ble pupils. 

. Physic and natural history, for which, according 
to Tiinnseusy he had an innate inclination, were nis 
favourite studies. He had likewise, it is said, a taste 
and some talents for poetry. An enthusiastic devo- 
tion to the sciences, which, as the world fOes, is 
often allowed to be, like virtue, its own reward, is 
sometimes advantageous, however, when it happens 
to be exhibited in the proper quarter. This was 
experienced by our traveller. His ardent passion 
for knowledge, which neither poverty nor a feeble 
constitution could subdue, at length, after a five 
years' struggle, attracted the attention of the uni- 
versity authorities, who in 1746 obtained him a pen- 
sion from the king. And in the course of next year 
he proved, by his " Dissertation on the Virtues of 
Plants,'' that the progress he had made in the sci- 
ences amply justified the favour which had been 
shown him. 

It was in the same year that he first conceived the 
idea of travelling in the East. Linnaeus, in one of 
his botanical lectures, having enumerated the coun- 
tries, the natural history of which was known, as 
well as those which were placed in the contrary pre- 
dicament, happened to make mention of Palestine 
among the latter; for at that period it was as much 
a " terra incognita*^ to science as the most remote 
districts of India. He expressed his astonishment 
that theologians and commentators, whose business 
it is to understand the Scriptures, should have so 
long neglected the natural lustory of the Holy Land, 
l^ which so much light miglit be thrown upon 
tnem, — ^the more particularly as many divines had 
made the botany of other countries their study. 
These remarks were not lost upon Hasselquist. He 
'mmediately formed the design of repairing the 
oeglect of former ages, and had no sooner taken 
E S 
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(hts resolaSoii tbim he communicated his intentioiis 
to LimuBus. The latter, wbo seems to have re- 
garded him with something approaching to paternal 
•ffectiont experienced considerable astonishment at 
his design, and made use of many arguments to turn 
him from the prosecution of it; dwelt upon the 
length of the way* the difSculties, the dangers, the 
expenses, and, worst of all, his delicate state of 
health and consumptive habit. But who was ever 
deterred by arguments from the prosecution of a 
favourite scheme t Hasselquisf s mind had already 
tried the strength of all these reasons, and foum 
that, like the bimds of flax round the limbs of Sam- 
son, the^ had no force when opposed to the efforts 
of the will. His health, be maintained, could be im 
proved only by" travelling and change of climate,-* 
dangers he appears, like a true traveller, to have 
classed among imaginary obstacles; and as to the 
e^q[>ense, why, rather than relinquish the idea he 
would travel on foot. In shprt, says Linnaeus, it 
was clear that he was absolutely determined on 
travelUog. 

Hasselquist was not ignorant, however, that whe- 
ther on foot or on horseback, moving from place to 
{dace is no easy matter without money. Not being 
one of that erratic race ** who had no stomach but 
to fight,^ he reflected that beefsteaks and jdum-pud- 
ding, or some solid equivalents, would be no less 
necessary in Palestine than in Sweden ; and there- 
fore made an essay of his genius for overcoming diffi- 
culties by encountering those which beset his first 
step. It would seem that in Sweden there are many 

gsrsons of distinction in whom the indolence some- 
mes superinduced by the possession of wealth ex- 
tinguishes a natural passion for travelling, who, pi«« 
vious to entering upon that path which leads from 
Ws world to the next, lay aside a small sum which 
they find too heavy to take with them, for the benefit 
of those advmitmroiis souls who have but slight ao» 
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qoaintance with those pleasures which take a min 
by the sleeve when he is about to put his foot in the 
stirrup, and smile away his resolution. For some 
of these whimsical legacies Hasselquist made appli- 
cation ; but as they were not particularly burdensome 
to the persons in whose hands they had been placed, 
he applied in vain. Among his brethren of the fac- 
ulty he was more successful; and in addition to the 
funds with which they furnished him, he obtained 
from the professors of civil law and theology certain 
small pensions wluch the king had placcMi at their 
disposal. And although extremely moderate, con- 
sidering the object which he had m view, these re- 
sources seem to have appeared sufficient in the eyes 
of our traveller. 

This first difficulty removed, he began to prepare 
himself for the proper execution of the task he had 
undertaken, by the study of the Arabic and other 
oriental lan^fuages ; and that he might not interrupt 
his academical studies, continued to be present at 
the public lectures, underwent the usual examina- 
tions, and maintained the requisite theses; so that, 
though absent, he might yet receive the honours to 
which his merit entitled him. Having in the spring 
of 1749 acquired the degree of licentiate, he pro- 
ceeded to Stockholm, where he deUvered a course 
of lectures in botany, which procured him the patron- 
age of all the lovers of that scienee. The Levant 
Company, moreover, in consideration of his extra^ 
ordinary merit, offered him a free passage to Sm3rma 
on board of one of their ships. 

His project having succeeded thus far almost be- 
yond his hopes, he embarked on the 7th of August, 
1749, at Stockholm, and sailed down the Baltic, land- 
ing at various points on the coast of Sweden for the 
purpose of examinhi^ the plants and other natural 

Sroductions of the country. The voyage down the 
taltic was attended with storms; but the pleasure 
Imparted by the extraordinary features of the 
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neiy, the sandy, columnar mountains of Gothland* 
the dazzling? peaks of Iceland, and the gloomy beech 
forests^ of Malmo caused hinuto attend but little to 
the hiconvenience they occasioned. In traversing 
the German Ocean and the English Channel, they 
approached so near our shores that the chalky cliffs 
and hills which run along the coast were visible; 
and on entering the Strait of Gibraltar, they discov- 
ered on the one hand the mountains of Africa, bare 
of vegetation, and looking like prodigious heaps of 
limestone, or moving sand ; and on the other those 
of Spain, with cloud-capped summits, and lighted up 
at night by numerous watchfires and limekilns. The 
coasts of Sicily, of the Morea, of Candia were seen 
in passing, and on the 15th of September they came 
to an anchor in the harbour of Milo. 

Though Hasselquist was by no means destitute of 
a relish for the beauties of nature, he was not pre- 
cisely travelling in search of the picturesque.' His 
afiections were fixed upon those '* children of the 
spring," as flowers are termad by an old poet, which 
in the country where he now was long survive their 
parent ; and was exceedingly delighted, on landing, 
to observe that numerous plants weve still in flower, 
though others had already been deprivi*d of their 
beauty by autumn. Among the former were the au- 
tumnal dandelion, the anemone coronaria, both white 
and blue, and the oleander, with a spedes of rham- 
nus with small white flowers. 

The harbour of Milo is almost wholly surrounded 
by high mountains, upon one of which stand an an- 
cient castle and -village in a position singularly pictu- 
resque. On arriving at the town, over a road formed 
of flint and limestone, he was greatly struck by the 
air of poverty and misery which everywhere ap- 
peared ; the houses differed in nothing from prisons, 
except that their inmates could go in and out when 
thev pleased ; and all around were ruins of splendid 
edifices, which added to their misery, by yB^nding 
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tors. However, poor as they were^ they continued 
to bring up immense numbers of children, with which 
the whole town swarmed like^a beehive. The cos- 
tume of the women was extraordinary. More cyni- 
cal even than the Spartan virgins, whose scaaty 
tunic the reader- may admire in Mr. Hope's Costume 
of the Ancients, the women of Milo went entir^ 
naked to the waist, from whence depended a short 
petticoat which was very far from reaching ^e 
knee. The crown of the head was covered with 
small pieces of linen, but the hair hung dishevelled 
to the girdle. 

From Milo they sailed for Scio, which Hasselquist 
regarded as the most beautiful spot in the world; 
aim, after narrowly escaping shipwreck in the gulf^ 
reached Sm^rma on the 27th of September. Here 
he was received and entertained with the utmost 
khidness and hospitality by M. Rydelius, consul of 
Sweden, to whom he was nearly related, and who 
during his stay exerted whatever influence he pos- 
sessed in furtherance of his designs. M. Peyssonel, 
likewise, the French consul, showed him very par- 
ticular attentions, and Imparted to him much cunous 
Information respecting many of the natural produc- 
tions of the East. 

Amonff Hasselquist's favourite researches was an 
inquiry into the state of the medical science and 
profession in the countries he visited. In ancient 
times, he had read that the professors of the healing 
art had been regarded as the posfli08sors of celestiiu 
knowledge ; tem]^es had been erected and medals 
struck in gratitude for the b^iefits they had conferred 
on mankind ; but at the period of his visit to Smjnma 
things had greatly changed for the worse. Some 
few sparks^of theur ancient genius still burst forth 
occasionally among the Greela ; but in general they 
had to struggle tq> through mountains of prejudice 
ini^pKiiasee ; and* indeed, were it notthat the love 
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of gain rather than of science occasionally led a few 
adventurers into the civilized coimtries of Europe, in 
iK'hich, however, each age despises the science of 
tlie one that preceded it, scarcely a trace of medical 
knowledge would subsist in the Levant. One of the 
results of his inquiry was, that of all countries islandfl 
are the most fertile in illustrious physicians. Cos 
was the birthplace of Hippocrates, and England of 
Mead and Sydenham. Scio, too, was fertile in able 
physicians. He does not, however, pretend to assign 
any reason for the fact. 

The Franks of Smyrna began their carnival with 
the yt«r, during which a long series of costly balls 
find suppers were given. Among the musicians em- 
ployed on these occasions it would be to little pur- 
pose, our traveller remarks, to seek for an Orpheus 
or a Linus; but the favourite dance of the Greek 
women, which surely could not be the Romaika, or 
"dull roundabout," of the tiresomeness of which 
Lord Byron complains, greatly delighted our trav- 
eller. Fifteen young women arranged themselves 
in a half-moon, and, skilfully keeping time with the 
sounds of the lute and viohn, performed a number 
of graceful movements, following their leader, who 
directed their steps by the waving of a scarf which 
she held in her hand, through various intricate fig- 
ures, admirably imitating the mazes of a labyrinth. 
The girls accompanied their movements with songs, 
which Hasselquist, though a snake and beetle col- 
lector, seems to have enjoyed exceedingly. Of the 
dress of the dancers, he merely observes that it was 
in the ancient mode,-^that is, if we may judge from 
vases and bas-reliefs, a single tunic covering only 
one of the breasts, and open at the sides from the 
girdle downwards. 

With the month of February commenced the 
spring; and Hasselquist, who was really actuated 
by passion for the objects of hw studies, willingly 
^tted the city and its amusements to ramble abroad 
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among the fields and woods. Here the orange, the 
pomegranate, the fig-tree, the olive, the palm, and 
the cjrpress mtermingled their foUage ; and it would, 
perhaps, be necessary to have imbited something of 
the tastes of a natundist to conceive the pleasure 
with which our traveller, to whom most of them 
were new, beheld them put forth their blossoms, or 
otherwise manifest their being undei; the influence 
of spring. One of the greatest ornaments of the 
gardens in the environs of Smyrna, which are en- 
closed by hedges of willows planted along the brink 
of a ditch, is a species of ivy, which, when it finds 
a proper support, bends round into arches, or hangs 
from tree to tree in festoons, in so rich and beautiful 
a manner, that Hasselquist, who seems to have had 
a high notion of royalty, diought it ought to have 
adorned the garden of a king. Nature, however, is 
no respecter of persons. Kings or no kings, Turks, 
Jews, and gentiles are all one to her. In fact, if 
we may ju^e of her political opinions by fact», 
Nature sdbhors the foppery and rhodomontade of 
courts, since, when she has any magnificent or sub- 
lime spectacle to exhibit to mankind, she retires to 
scenes where palaces would 1^ exceedingly out of 
place, and piles her eternal snows, or pours down 
tier cataracts, or puts her terrible sand-columns in 
motion in barrenness and soUtude. 

The spring once begun, every day disclosed some 
new beauty to the naturalist. Wherever he turned 
his eyes, thickets of almond-trees covered with 
snow-white blossoms, or fields over which anemones 
and tulips were sprinkled thick as daisies or butter- 
cups in an Enghsh meadow, met the view* The 
anemone, in particular,' was everywhere abundant, 
in all its varieties of purple, deep-red, and scarlet, 
with a ring of white round the base of its leaves. 
One of Hasselfoist's favourite walks of this season 
was the vast Turkish cemetery in the neighbourhood 
of Smyrna. Here, amid cypresses and a profusion 
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of balsamic and aromatic tree9 and riun^ he phi- 
losophized on the generation «nd decay of phmta, 
ignorant, poor fellow, that within ^le small sweep 
of the horizon which bounded his view his cmn 
mortal remains would soon be deposited, and that 
the seeds of the flowers before him would shor^ 
germinate upon his grave. 

Having • suMciently examined the environs of 
Smyrna, Hasselquist set out on the 11th of March 
for 'Manisa, the ancient Magnesia, on a botanizinff 
excursion. The face of the country in this part of 
Anatolia was more wild and savage than could be 
conceived by those who had never visited tiie East. 
Mountains and vg^eys resembling the surface of a 
stormy sea suddenly converted into solid ground, 
covered with mosses and wild apple-trees, traversed 
by deep ravines, by chasms, by momitain torrents, 
and beautified in various places by the pale flower 
of the oriental saffron; such were iht scries whic^ 
the roots and acclivities of the ancient Sipylus pre- 
sented to the view of our traveller. On arriving at 
Manisa he was well received by the governor, an 
extremely young man, who had sixteen women in 
his harem. Indeed, a physician is generally treated 
with coilsideration by the Turks 5 and our yoothfid 
governor, who happened just then to stand in need 
of his services, conducted himself with distinguished 
politeness towards the hakimj or doctor. In return, 
Hasselquist merely requested permission to botanize 
at his leisure in the environs of the city, a favour 
which was very readily granted him. 

In a letter to Linneeus, within a few days after 
his return to Smjrrna, he observes : ** I have been 
botanizing on the Mount Sipylus of the ancients, 
which is one of the highest mountains in Asia, and 
covered all the year round with snow. I have like- 
wise collected several insects, whidi no person evei 
disturbed hefore ; among which I was surprised to 
Observe many which are described in the * Fauns 
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Suesica.^ I send you a small ^ which I found 
yesterday m a fi^. It was enclosed in the germ of 
a female %, which it had entirely devoured. I am 
iffnorant whether this be the insect that impregnates 
the fruit ; but shall endeavour, before my dep^ture, 
to acquire all the information in my power respecting 
the fig-tree insects. I have a chameleon amd severS 
turtle-doves in my apartment, and I have for some 
time been employed iq observing their manners. It 
would give me great pleasure if I could send you a 
few of those doves to adorn your gardens at IJpsal ; 
and as it is- not difficult to preserve them, I shall 
endeavour to fulfil J&y desire. I have coltected ah 
abundance of the comucaputj* ttiat rare plant which 
you so strongly recommended me to search ior in 
the environs of Smyrna. I have completed the 
description of it, and shall send you a few speci- 
■ mens. When its seeds are ripened, I shall not fdl 
to send you a quantity of them for the garden of the 
Academy." 

Hasselquist sailed from Smyrna about the end of 
April, and on the 13th of May arrived at Alexandria. 
His first care, of course, was to visit the gardens of 
the city. The Egyptian Mussulmans, it is well 
known, imagine that the horse is too noble an animal 
to be bestrode by any but true believers; and there- 
fore, those honest Mohammedans who cannot afibrd 
to indulge that sublime contempt for all those who 
differ from them in opinion, which is one of the 
princip^ tuxiiries of their betters, pay great attention 
to the rearing and management of asses, the only 
coursers which Franks can safely make use of in 
Bgypt. In consequence, the asses of the Delta sur- 
pass all other asses in beauty ; and many of them, 
according to the testimony of our traveller, who, 
however, seems to have been somewhat partial to 
ttie race, are even vakied at a higher price than 

* A tingalar spedes of griM. 

Vol. n.— F 
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hones. It was necessary to make these preliminai^ 
temarks tton asses before we could venture to ex- 
hibit oqr fuiysician parading the streets of AlexaiK 
dria on such a charger, exposed to the smiles of 
those Nilotic nymphs whose notes of rejoidng he 
afterward in revenge compared ^ the croaking of 
the frogs in the Rosetta canal. 

From Alexandria he ascended along the cansd to 
Rosetta. The fields, then under water, had been 
sown about a week previously with rice, but it was 
already three inches high ; the frogs, which lay in 
m3nriaas at the bottom of the canal, croaked most 
hideously ;'Ui0 mosquitoes stung; the bufialoes, 
offended at his . red garments, attempted to gore 
hiiii. However, by the aid of patience and a jani- 
zary, he at length reached Rosetta, from whence he 
proceeded up the Nile to Cairo. Here, at the house 
of Mr. Burton, the EngUsh consul, he saw a tama- 
rind-tree, the leaves of whkh closed up in the 
evening at sunset, and expanded again with the 
dawn. Among the curious practices of Egypt he 
noticed, in this city, one of the most extraordinary : 
that is, that the women sometimes hatch eggs by 
keeping them perpetually under their armpits, until 
the desired effect is produced. 

Though there are nations whose incivility is proof 
against the most courteous behaviour, a traveller 
mav almost always conjecture from the character 
of his own manners the sort of reception he shall 
meet with in whatever country he may visit. Has- 
selquist^s manners were gentle and inoffensive, and 
accordingly he found even the l\u-k8 polite. Shortly 
after his arrival at Cairo he was taken by the Eng- 
lish consul to witness a grand feast given by a 
Turkish gentleman on the oc(*.asion of his son's cir- 
cumcision. It had already lasted thirty days, during 
all which time he had kept open house, and accom- 
panied his repasts Iw^fire works, illuminations,- con- 
certs^ and dances. The fireworks, though inferior 
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to those sometimes set off in Europe, were ex- 
tremely fine ; and the illumination was Inrilliant and 
Ingenious. However, the most curious 'part of the 
spectacle, in the opinion of Hasselquist, were the 
spectators themselves, who, seated in a ring oh the , 
groand, looked with invincible gravity at the various 
efforts which were made to amuse them. The 
Christian guests, immediately on their arrival, were 
presented with coffee and carpets, and they sat down 
and imitated the silent manner of the other guests. 
Hasselquist was assured that the expense of this 
feast of thirty days would not amount to less than 
eight thousand ducats; but, in returii»the master of 
the house received presents of im»ense value on the 
occasion, not less, it was reported, than thirty cam^ 
loads. 

A few days after this circumcision-feast out 
hakim enjoyed an opportunity of observing one of 
the inconsistencies of Mohammedan manners. A 
company of alme, or dancing-girls, came to perform 
before the window of the consul's house, and, in a 
country where other women never go out without a 
veil, exhibited themselves in a state bordering upon 
that of nature. From the age of Herodotus down 
to the present day, the Egyptians have always pos- 
sessed the reputation of being among the most las- 
civious nations upon earth, and their patronising 
the performance of these dancing-girls, who exhibit 
themselves with an effrontery which our opera 
dancers have not hitherto ventured to imitate, is a 
proof of it. These almS, whose ability is estimated 
by the greater or less facility with which they in- 
flame the passions of the spectators, are generally 
country girls, and sometimes married women. They 
are of a dark complexion. Their dress consists of 
a single tunic, round the edges of which are sus- 
pended a number of small bells and hollow pieces 
of silver, which, tinkling as they proceed throM;h 
tteir voluptuous mQYements» serve mstead of mam* 
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Dr. Southey, a man of universal reading, laments 
that we have been less curious respecting the modes 
by which the human be^ is rendered proof against 
the poison of venoi]K)us serpents, than in learning 
from savages the modes of preparing their destruc- 
tive drugs. Hasselquist, who was altogether of the 
same opinion, assiduously endeavoured, during his 
residence in Egypt, to extract from the Psylli the 
secret of their profession, a secret which has been 
religiously preserved during two thousand years; 
but, as he could oHer these serpent-charmers no 
equivalent for the danger they would have incurred 
by imparting it, for they must inevitably have pro- 
voked the enmity of their brethren, his efforts were 
necessarily unsuccessful. It is customary with per- 
sons who affect superior wisdom to make short 
work with all affairs of this kind, by putting on an 
air of absolute incredulity, by which they would in- 
timate that they have Mltotned the secrets of nature, 
and are perfectly competent to prescribe the Umits 
beyond which her operations cannot pass. These 
Bages, on the subject of the Psylli, at once cut the 
Gordian knot by asserting that before they take any 
liberties with venomous serpents, they carefuUy -ex- 
tract the tooth to which the poison bag is attached, 
and thus, with all their boasted skill, perform 
nothingmore marveUous than those who handle live 
eels. This, however, is not the fact Hasselquist 
examined the serpents upon which they had exerted 
the force of their charms, and found that the poison- 
tooth had not been extracted. 

The most favourable time for observing the per- 
formances of these singular people is in the month 
of July, when the violent heat of summer hatches 
myriads of serpents, scorpions, lizards, and every 
abominable reptile among the sands of Egypt, and 
sends them forth rejoicing in the vigour of their 
youth and the potency of their virgin poisons. 
About the beginning of this month a female serpent- 
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charmer, understanding his desire to possess speci- 
mens of some of the most deadly of the subjects, 
went forth into the fields, Ibcompanied by an Arab, 
and took up specimens of four different species, that 
is, of the common viper, the cerastes of Alpinus, 
the jaculus, and a kind of sea-serpent, which she 
brought to our traveller. The French consul, and 
all the French in Cairo who happened to be present 
on her arrival, were struck with terror; and crowds 
of people inuioediately collected to behold this daring 
magician, for as such she was regarded, handle with 
careless impunity reptiles which no Other person 
present would have touched for the wealth of the 
universe. In thrusting them into a bottle she held 
them in her hand as she would have held her stay- 
lace (if she had had one) ; aisd when they crept out 
again, not admiring their close lodgings, and appa- 
rently irritated at the attempt to imprison them, she 
still seized them with the same coolness, and thrust 
them in as before. 

That these Psylli, for they are doubtless the same 
race with those who exhibited the force of their 
spells over the serpent tribes in ancient Rome, pos- 
sess some important secret there seems to be no 
reasonable ground for doubting, and it seems equally 
probable that it might be extorted from them by the 
Ibrce of that golden spell which commands all 
others ; but aH that Hasselquist was able to learn 
was, that the serpent-charmers carefully avoided all 
other venomous reptiles, sudh as scorpions, lizards, 
&c., while those whose pro&ssion it was to deal 
with the latter kept aloof with equal solicitude from 
the contact of serpents; that, previously to their 
going out in quest of their prey, they never failed to 
devour a quantity of serpents* flesh, both boiled and 
roasted { and that, in addition to all this, they had a 
number of superstitious practic^es, among which the 
most efficacious was the being spitten upon by their 
sheikh; though Hasselquist seriouslv opines that 
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thia last oircumstaBce could be of no maaner of 
utility ! Perhaps, however, the whole secret lies in 
the using of serpents, or whatever other rej^es 
they profess to charm, for food ; for by this practice 
they communicate to their perspiration, and, in fact, 
to their whole body, a snakbAi odour, which recon- 
ciles the reptiles to tiieir touch, and causes them to 
reg;ard theur charmers and destroyers as genuine 
members of their body politic. 

Hasselquist could not^ of course, omit while at 
Cairo to visit the pyramids. The country about 
Gizeh, to which he proceeded by water, was so fer- 
tile and so admirably cultivated, tkat it was an object 
of perpetual admiration ; and in winter the whole 
of this part of Egypt appears, when contemplated 
from an eminence, to be nothing but one vast sea of 
verdure, extending in every direction farther than 
the eye can ■ reach. On arriving in the neighbour- 
hood of the pyramids, he was hospitably entertained ' 
by an Arab sheikh, who was encamped there with 
his tribe. Two kids were slain, and reduced to an 
admirable pilau ; and witii a rough board for a table, 
a rush mat for a table-cloth, and their fingers for 
spoons, the whole party made a frugal but whole- 
some supper. It is necessary, says our traveller, 
that in such cases we should accommodate ourselves 
to the ways of the people, which if we do, there is 
no nation upon earth among whom we shall find so 
much friendship, frankness, and benevolence as the 
Arabs. 

Having passed the night with these hospitable 
fiedouins, he pushed on to the pyramids over a plain 
covered with villages, and was soon standing in 
wonder and admiration at the base of the principal 
of these gigantic temples of Venus. When the effer- 
▼escence of his astonishment had somewhat subsided* 
he entered with his Arab guides into the interior, 
which, no less than the external appearance, Imi 
fbund greatly to exieeed the most exaggerated idea 
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he had formed of their prodigious grander from de- 
scriptiofis or det^s. After groping about for an hour 
and a half by torchUght through those mytterioua 
chanibeis tacred to the generative power of naturty 
of which beauty has always b^en one of the princi- 
pid 83nnbols, from the sting which its appearance 
mfixes in the human soul, he issued forth fibed with 
enthusiasm, under the influence of which he at- 
tempted lo climb up to the apex of the temple. The 
sun, however, had rendered the granite steps burn- 
ing hot, so that when he had ascended about half- 
way be be^an to imagine he was treading on fire^ 
andf relinquished his design. On another occasion, 
during the inundation, when he made a second at- 
tempt, a violent wind arose, and swept with so much 
fury round the pyramids, that Hasselquist began to 
fear it might convert him into a bird, and whirl him 
off to the Red Sea or Nubia, and finsilly gave up his 
midertaking. The fact is, his bodily strength failed 
him in both cases. 

He had been assured at Cairo and elsewhere that 
in the burning sands surrounding the pyramids no 
Jiving thing, whether animal or vegetable, was to be 
found. This account he did nat altogether credit, 
beUeving that Providence had condemned no spot 
on earth to utter sterility ; and on narrowly examin- 
ing the sands, he found among them one plant, the 
elumdtUla junceti, a species of small lizard, and the 
formica4eo^ or Uon-ant, which had formed consider- 
able estabUshmehts in the neighbourhood of the 
pyramids. These laborious Uttle insects were run- 
nmg by thousands over the sands, each having in his 
claws a small bit of flint, a grain of sand, or a tiny 
morsel of wood, to be used in the construction of 
their dwellings. Several of these Hasselquist dis- 
covered. They were built in round holes in the loose 
soil, in a globular form, about twice the size of a 
man's flst, and were entered by a cyUndrical opening 
at the top not larger than me hollow of a goose- 
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miiU. To preveift surprise, numerous small open* 
uige led to subterraneous apartments below, through 
which, when their upper chamber was demolished, 
they always retreated with safety. It \^ no small 
compliment to the genius of these diminutive archi- 
tects that their works could attract attention in the 
vicinity of the most st^Hme among the artificial 
wonders of the world, and i^^ar, as they did to 
Hasselquist, still more wonderful titaa those pro- 
digious creations of man. 

Restrained in the indulgence of his curiosity bv 
the extreme scantiness of his finances, poor Hassel- 
quist was for the most part compelled to confine 
himself to the environs of Cairo. Had his means 
permitted him to execute the designs he had formed, 
few travellers would have surpassed him in curious 
or useful researches ; though neither his tastes nor 
physical powers incUned him to undertake those 
daring personal adventures which in many travellers 
are almost the only things deserving of notioe. His 
entering: at the risk of his life into a mosque at Old 
Cairo proves, however, that he was courageous even 
to foolhardiness when he had an object to gain. But 
this achievement rather disgusted him with enter- 
prises of that kind ; for when he had put his head in 
jeopardy to grati^ his curiosity, he found absolutely 
nothing to reward his hardihood. 

Having visited the mummy-pits, and studied with 
great care the natural history of Cairo and its envi- 
rons, he descended the Nile to Damietta. The soil 
of this part of Egypt, even when the inundation 
fails, is rendered extremely fertile by the heavy- 
dews, for which it is indebted to its vicinity to the 
sea, and by the rain which fails at intervals during 
the whole winter and spring. It was about the 
middle of March when he arrived in this city^ and 
already the male-palm had begun to put forth its 
blossoms. The female tree flowered a few days 
later. One of the latter, a magnificent treCi e<}ual iri 
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heigbf to a Norway pine^ grew in a ^den direettjF 
om)08ite his window. On the evening of the 90th 
of March it had not yet put forth its blossoms; but 
when he rose next morning before the sun, he found 
it had flowered during the night, and saw the gar- 
dener climbing up to its summit with a handM of 
the male flowers in his hand, which he scattered 
over those of the female tree. This was done while 
the dew was yet falling; and our enthusiastic natu- 
ralist regarded the sight as one of the most delight- 
ful in nature. 

He set sail from Damietta on the lat of April, and 
in four days arrived at Jafia, in the Holy Land* 
Here he was entertained at a convent of Catholic 
monks, the principal of whom, a Spaniard by nation, 
was greatly scai^alized at learning that motives 
foreign to devotion had directed his steps to Pales- 
tine. Next day, however, he escaped from their im- 
pertinent inquiries, and set out for Jerusalem. The 
country from Jafb to Rama consists of a succession 
of small hills alternating with narrow valleys and 
wide plains, some cultivated, others barren. The 
soil was a light reddish sand, and so filled with moles 
that there was scarcely a yard of ground in which 
there was not a molehill. 

On arriving at Jerusalem he visited all the holy 
[daces usually shown to strangers, and then set otft 
with the other pilgrims for Jericho and the Bead 
Sea. Descending along the banks of the Jordan, the 
waters of which he found very inferior to those of 
the Nile, he arrived on the barren shores of the As- 
phaltic Lake, consisting of a gray sandy clay, so ex- 
tremely soft that their horses often simk in it up to 
thdr knees. The whole plain was covered with salt 
like the soil of EgyipU and various kinds of plants 
and flowers were found growing on it. The applet 
of Sodom, those 

^Oead Sea flroits ttaat tempt tbe eye, 

Bot tarn to aahee on tbe lips,— 
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were found in abundance near Jericho. This apple 
is the fruit of the solanum melongena of Linnsus, and 
is sometimes actually filled with dust or ashes. But 
this happens When the fruit has been attacked by the 
tenthredo iasect, which, absorbing all the moisture 
of the pulp, OiUverts the harder particles into dust, 
while the skin retains its form and colours. 

Having returned with the pilgrims to Jerusalem, 
he proceeded to visit the other sacred places cele- 
brated in the New Testament, — ^Bethlehem, Naza« 
reth, Mount Tabor ; on which last spot, he observes, 
he drank some excellent goat's milk. From thence 
he proceeded to the Lake of Tiberias, where to his 
great surprise he found many of the fishes of the 
Nile. At Japhia, or Jaffa, a village near Nazareth, 
he found great quantities of* the plant which he sup- 
posed to be the mandrake, or dudaim of the Scrip- 
tures. This plant was not then in flower, nor could 
he prociire an entire root for want of a mattock. It 
grows in great plenty throughout GaUlee, but is not 
found in Judea. The Arabs denominate it ^ devil's 
meat." 

From thence he descended to the seacoast, visited 
the ruins of TVre, and proceeded by night to Sidon. 
Here he found various objects highly interesting to 
a naturalist in the immense ga^ens of this city, 
from whence prodigious quantities of fruit are annu- 
ally exported. The mulberry-tree is found in great 
abundance in this part of the country, which has led 
the inhabitants to pay great attention to the rearing 
of silkworms, which here, as at Nice, are hatched 
in little bags which the women wear in their bosoms 
by day, and at night place under their pillows. In 
botanizing among the neighbouiing hUls he was in- 
vited by a shepherd to share his dinner. It consisted 
of hal£>ripe ears of wheat roasted over the fire, a 
sort of food mentioned in the Scriptures, and warm 
milk. The practice of eating unripe com in this 
manner likewise pjrevails in Egypt, where Turkey 
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^heat and millet are subetituted for the proper 
wheat. 

On the 23d of May, 1761, he sailed from Sidon in 
a small French ship bound for C3rpru8, and on the 
S8th cast anchor in the harbour of Laraaco. Though 
he visited this island with no intentita of travelling 
in it, being once there he could not forbear making 
a few excursions into the interior, of which the first 
was to the mountain of Santa Croce, the loftiest in 
the country. In the msty-coloured Umestone rock 
which forms the basis of this mountain are mines 
of lead, copper, and rock-crystal; which last, of 
which some fine specimens are found near the an- 
cient Paphos, was at first mistaken for a diamond- 
mine by the Turks. A few days after his return 
from Santa Croce he visited Pamag08ta,once, when 
in possession of the Venetians, a splendid city ; but 
now a heap of miserable ruins. 

From Cyprus he sailed to Rhodes and Scio, and 
thence to Smyrna, carrying along with him an in- 
credible quantity of curiosities in the three kingdoms 
of nature, which he had collected in Egypt and the 
Levant. His sole desire now was to return by the 
first occasion which should present itself to Sweden ; 
but his strength had been so much impaired by the 
fatigue of travelling and the heats of Palestine, that he 
was constrained to defer his departure from Smyrna. 
His disorder, however, which was a confirmed con- 
sumption, proceeded rapidly; and although, as is 
usual with persons labouring under that disease, he 
continued to preserve hope, to the last. His struggles 
were soon over. His death happened on the 9th of 
February, 1753, in a small country-house in the 
neighbourhood of Smyrna. 

His friends in Sweden, by whom he was much be- 
loved, were greatly afilicted at the news of his death; 
and to add to their sorrow, they learned at the same 
time, that having during his residence in the East 
contracted a debt of one hundred and fifty pounds. 
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his collections and papers had been seized by his 
creditors, who refused to give them up until the debt 
riiould be paid ; and that thus his name and reputa- 
tation seemed likely to perish with his body. Nei- 
ther linnsus nor any other of Hasselquist's friends 
in Sweden were able to raise this small sum ; when 
the queen, being informed of the circumstance, gene- 
rously advanced the money from her own i»iyate 
purse ; and therefore it is to the munificence of Hob 
lady that we owe one of the most curious books of 
trayels of its kind that have ever appeared* In about 
m year after this the collectioas and papers arrived 
at the palace of Drottuingholm ; and Linneus, who . 
was na novice in these matters, declares that he was 
exceedingly surprised at the number and variety of 
the curiosities, among which were the rarer plants 
of Anatolia, Egypt, Palestine, and Cyprus ; stones 
and earths from the most remarkable places in Egypt 
and Palestine ; the rarer fishes of the Nile ; the ser- 
pents of Egypt, together with its more curious in- 
sects, drugs, mummies, Arabic manuscripts, Ac. 

The editing of Hasselquist's manuscripts was con- 
fided to Linnaeus himself, and unquestionably it could 
not have been intrusted to better hands. The work, 
in fact, remains, and will remain, a lasting monument 
of the superior talents of the traveller, and of the 
taste, munificence, and affection of his friends. 



LADY WORTLEY MONTAGUE. 

Born l«90.~I>ied 1703. 

Tms lady, whose claims to be ranked among dis- 
thiguished travellers none, I think, will be disposed 
to contest, was bom in 1690 at Thoresby, in Not- 
tinghamshire. Her maiden-name was Mary Piene- 
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pout, and she was the eldest daughter of Evelyn, 
Duke of Kingston, and Lady Mary Field^g, daughter 
of William Earl of Denbigh. Hairing had the mis- 
fortune to lose her mother while yet only four years 
old, she was thrown at once among the other seXy 
SDd thus acquired from her earliest years those mas- 
culine tastes and habits which distinguished her 
during life, and infused into her vnritings that coarse^ 
unfeminine energy, Ihat cynical contempt of deco- 
rum, and bearded ucense, if I may so express mysetf, 
which constitute her literary chatacteristics, and 
render her compositions different from thos^ of every 
other woman. It was not the mere study of Latin, 
which the virtuous and judicious Fenelon considered 
highly beneficial to women, and which at all events 
may be regarded as a circumstance' perfectly indif- 
ferent, that produced this undesirable efiect ; but an 
improper or careless choice of authors, operating 
Hpoii a temperament peculiarly inflammable and in- 
eunin^ to voluptuousness. She' acquired, we are 
told,, the elements of the Greek, Latin, and French 
languages und^r the same preceptors as Viscount 
Newark, her brother ; but preceptors who might, 
perhaps, be safely intrusted with the direction of -a 
Doy's mind are not alWayS' adeouate to the task of 
gmding that of a young woman thresh the perilous 
mazes of ancient literature. In feict, among'&er fa- 
vourite classical authors Ovid seems to have been 
^e chief at a very early periodxrf her life ; for among 
her poems there is one written in imitation of this 
author at twelve years of age, containing passageif 
which it has not been thought decent to publish. At 
a hater period her studies were directed by Bishop 
Burnet, who would seem to have recommended to 
her the Manual of the ungracious and austere B^c- 
tetus,^ work which, although she laboured through a 
translation of it, now includedamonjj her woi^s, 
could have possessed l^ut few diaitns (or her ardent^ 
en^tic fancy. 
VouIL— G 
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During this early part of her career she lived 
wholly in retirement at Thoresby or at Acton, near 
London, where she acquired what by a license of 
speech may be termed the friendship of Mrs. Anne 
Wortley, de. mother of her future husband. With 
this lady she maintained an epistolary correspond- 
ence, from the pubUshed portions of which we dis^ 
«ever that both the young lady and the matron were 
exceedingly addicted .to flattery,-ahd that at nineteen 
the former hgd already begun to entertain those un- 
favourable, notions of her own sex which in a woman 
are so justly regarded as ominous of evil. ^ I have 
never," says she, "had any gr^at esteem for the gene- 
rality of we fair sex ; and my only consolation for 
being of that gender has been the assurance it gave 
nae of sever being married to any one among them.'' 

Her friendship -with Mrs. Wortley paved the way 
to an acqusdntance with that ladyi son, which, after 
much negotiation and many quarrels, the causes of 
which, are ralher alluded to than explained .m the 
published -correspondence, ended, in a private mar- 
riage, which took place August 12, 1712. Lady M^itv 
noi«r resided chiefly at Whamcliffe Lodge, neair Shef- 
field, where her son Edward was bom, while he^ 
husband was detained by his parliamentary duties 
and pohtical connexions in London* It would kp- 
near from various circumstances that Mr. Wortley 
Montague was a quiet, unambitious man^ endowed 
with very moderate abihties; but his philosophic 
indifference or timid mode of wooing honours by no 
means answered the views of his wife, who was 
haunted in an incredible manner by the desire of ce- 
lebrity, and Who, possessing a caustic wit, a vivacious 
style, and splendid pergonal attractions, was con- 
8cious,~ that if once fairly launched upon t^e tide of 
the great world she could not fail of effecting her 
purpose. In the letters wMch emanated from her 
sohtude we discov^ amid^ world of affected indif- 
fiurence, her extreme pueion for excitinf admir^ion. 
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Now literary projects engross her thoughts; and 
now she aims, by goading her husband up '* the steep 
of fame," to open herself a wide field for the exhi- 
biti(m of her Circean powers. 

In 1714 Mr. Montague was appointed one of the 
lords of the treasury ; upon w}uch Lady Manr quitted 
her retirement and appeared at court, where her 
beauty, hei* wit, and the in^nuous levity of her 
manners (a commendable quahty in those day^) com- 
manded universal admiration* Her genius now 
moved in its proper sphere. Surrounded, flattered; 
caressed by the most distinguished characters of the 
age, she tasted of all those gratifications which the 
peculiarities ofher temperament required; and being 
m the very flower of her ag^, looked fiMward wim 
well-founded hopes to numerous years of thA same 
kind of enjoyn^nts. It was at this period that her 
intimacy with Pope, who was just two years older 
than herself, commenced ; and as her latest biogra- 
pher with a pardonable partiality obierves, both he 
and Addison *' contemplated her uncommon genius at 
that time without envy !'* From which one might 
infer that it was literary jealousy, and not the rage 
of a neglected lover, that afterward rendered Pop* 
the inveterate enemy of Lady Mary. • 

However this may be, upon Mr. Montague's being 
appointed ambassador to the Porte in 1716, our 
traveller, smitten wiUi the deske of tasting the 
{Measures of other lands, resolved to desert aU her 
admirers, and visit with her husband the shores of 
the Hellespont* They commenced their journey in 
August ; and having crossed the channel, proceeded 
by Helvoetsluyj? and the Brill to Rotterdam* where 
she greatly admired the thronged streets, neat pave« 
ments, and extreme cleanliness of the place, which 
at present would scarcely strike a traveller arriving 
from London as ^y thing extraordinary. In travel- 
ling from Holland, the whole country appea]:ed like 
a garden, iiliile the roads veere well paved, shaded 
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on both sides with rows of trees, and bordered with 
canals, through which great numbers of boats were 
perpetually passing and repassing. The e^ more- 
over, was erery minute alighting upon som^ villa ; 
while numerous towns and village^, alhremarkable 
for their neatness, dotted the plains, and enlivened 
the mind of the traveller by exciting ideas of plenty 
and prosperity. 

At Cologne, whither she had proceeded by way 
of the Hague and Nimeguen, she was greatly amused 
•t the Jesuits' church by the f)*ee raillery of a young 
Jesuit, who, not knowing, or pretending not to know, 
her rankt allowed himself considerable liberties in 
his conversation. Our traveller herself fell in love 
with St. Ursula^'s pearl necklaces 'r and, as the saint 
was of silver^ her profane ^shes would fain have 
converted ker into dressing-plate. These were the 
only relics of all that were shown her for which she 
had any veneration ; but she very shortly afterward 
learned, that, at least as far as tne pearls and other 
precious stones i^rere concerned, the holy fathers 
had been very much of her opinion; for, Judging 
that false jewels would satisfy a saint at» well as true 
ones, they sold the real pearls, Ac., and supplied 
their places with imitations. Our . iady-traveileT» 
though exceedingly aristocratical in her notions, and 
possessed of but small respect for mere untitled 
human beings, was compelled by her natural good 
•ense to remark. What other observers have fre- 
quently repeated since her time, the extreme supe- 
riority of the free towns Of Germai^ over those 
under the government of absolute'princes. ** I can* 
not help fuicying one,** she says, ** under the figure 
of a clean Dutch citizen's wife, and the other lu:e a 
poor town lady of pleasure, painted and ribanded out 
m her headdress, with tarnished silver-laced shoes, 
a ragged under-petticoat ; a miserable mixture of 
vice and poverty." 

At Ratisbon th^e principal objects of curionty 
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were the envoys from various i^ates, who consti- 
tuted the whole nobihty of the place ; and having 
no taste for ordinary aiausements,' contrived to 
divert thenyseives ^nd their wives by keeping up 
eternal contests respecting vrecedents and points 
of etiquette. Next to these the thing most worthy 
of notice, from its extreme imjMety, was a group of 
the Trinity, in which the Father was represented as 
a decrepit old man, with a beard descending to his 
knees, with the Son upon the cross in his arms, 
while the Holy Grhost^in the form of a dove^ hovered 
over his head. 

From Ratisbon she descended the Danube to 
Vienna, delighted, as the vessel shot with incredible 
velocity down the stream, by the amazing variety 
and rapid changes in the scenery, where rich culti- 
vated plains, vineyards, and populous cities alter^ 
nated rapidly with landscapes of savage mggnifi* 
cehce; woods, mountains, precipices, and rocky 
pinnacles, with castellated ruins perched upon theur 
suBsnits. In Vienna she was disappointed. Its 
grandeur by no m4ans <came up to the ideas which 
she had formed of it from the descriptions of others. 
Palaces crowded together in narrow lanes ; sf>lQn- 
dour on -one hand, dirt and poverty on the other, 
and vice ever3nvhere r such, in few words, is the 
sum of her account of the Austrian capitis. The 
Faubourg, however, was truly magnificent^ conidst- 
ing almost wholly of stately palaces. / 

Here Pope's first letter written during her resi-. 
dence abroad reached her. It is -marked by every 
effort which wit could imagine, being gay and 
amusing; but betrays the fact, which, indeed, he 
did not wish to conceal, that he was seriously in . 
love, and deeply afilieted at her absence. Conscious, 
however, of the criminality of his passion, he labours 
to clothe it witk an air of philosophical sentiment, 
ality, feigning, but awkwardly and ineffectually, to 
be merdy enamoured of her soul. This dircum* 
02 
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stance compelled him to shadow forth his meaning 
somewhat obscurely and quaintly for a loverj and 
deprived him of the advantage of conveying his 
feelings from his own heart to hers through ^se 
glowing trains of words which kindle the souls of 
the absent almost as effectually as the corporeal 

Presence of the persons beloved. The reply of Lady 
[ary is conceived with consummate skill r pretend- 
ing to be in doubt whether she ought to understand 
him to have been in jest or earnest, she nevertheless 
confesses, that in her present mood of mind she is 
more inclined towards the latter interpretation ; and 
theU) feeling that her footsteps were straying 

perifnes 
SttppcMitof eioeii doloso, 

«he starts suddenly out of the dangerous track, and 
plunges into the description of an opera and a Ger- 
man comedy. Here she is perfectly at her ease ; 
and the coarseness of the subject, which she affects 
to condemn, so evidently delights her, that she de- 
scribes in the broadest terms an action the most 
outrageously gross, perhaps, that was ever endured 
on the staee. 

It kas often been remarked, that the interest of a 
book of travels arises not so much from the newness 
And strangeness of the objects desc2|ribed, ad from 
the peculiar light which is reflected upon them from 
the mind of the traveller. This fact isstrikin^y 
exemplified in the case of Lady Mary, who^ tho^Q;h 
journeying through places often visited, throws so 
much of energy and vivacity, and frequently of 
novelty,, into 1^ concise yet minute sketches, that 
we never pause to inquire whether the objects de- 
lineated now come before us for the first time or 
not.' Besides, her sex and the advantages she isa-^ 
joyed brought many peculiarities both of costoms 
and manncan within the range of her olwenratioi^ ol 
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whick ordinary travellers can know nothin|[9 except 
from hearsay, or from points of view too distant to 
admit of accurate observation. Upon her beintf 
presented at coiurt she was struck — as who would 
not ?— by the extravagant fljypearance of the ladiesy 
who stalked about with fabrics of gauze and ribands 
a yard high upon their heads, and whalebone petti- 
coats, which with pleasant exaggeration s&e de- 
scribes as covering whole acres of ground v The 
reigning empress perfectly enraptured her with her 
beauty; and her admiration supplies her with so 
much eloquence, ^iat a complete picture is wrought 
out. In other respects the court of Vienna was 
very much like other contemporsor courts — that is, 
overflowing with every variety of moral turpitude, 
except that the Yiennais had not the hypocrisy to 
pretend to be virtuous. 

. From this city our traveller made an excursion 
into Bohemia, the most desert part of Germany, 
where the characteristics of the viUagesL^were filUi 
and poverty, scarcely furnishing clean straw and 
pure water, and where the inns i^ere so wsetched 
that she preferred travelling all night in the month 
of November .to the idea of enoounterinff the many 
unsavoury smells which they abounded with. *m 
this, country, however, she made but a short stay, 
but proceeded across the Erz Gebirge mountains 
into Saxony. This part of the journey was per- 
formed by night. The moonlight yrBS sufficiently 
. brilliant to discover the nature of the fri^tful preci- 
pices over which the road lay, and which in many 
places was so narrow that she could not discover 
an inch of space betwee'ti the wheel and Che preci- 
pice, while the waters of the Elbe rolled along 
among the rocks at an immeasurable depth below. 
Mr. Wortley, who possessed noiie of the restless 
sensibility or curiosity of his wife„and preferred a 
comfortable doze to tjie jdeasure of gazing at moonlit 
isrags throwing their giant shadows over falhom*. 
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less abysses* or of discussing the chances of their 
being htlrled into some of mese golfs, composed 
himself to. sleep, and left our travdler to her reflec- 
tions. ^ For some time she resistdid all temptation 
to disturb him; but observing that the postillions 
had begun to follow his example, whiie the horses 
were proceeding ^t full gallop, she tfadttht it hig^ 
time to make the whole party sensible ofnieir dan- 

fer, and by calling o^t to the drivers, awakened her 
uaband. He was now s4armed at their critical 
situation, and assured her that he had five times 
crossed the Alps by different routes, without having 
ever seen so dangieroa^ a road ; but perbaps he had 
not been awakened by his companions. 

Elsoaping from the terrors of these mountain 
scenes, she was extremely disposed to be pleased 
with even roads and the security of cities, and in 
this mood of mind fomid Dresden, which is really 
an agreeable city, wonderfully pleasing. She here 
picked up a story which, as it is exceeding^ iUus- 
trative of kingly notions of love, may be worth re- 
peating. The King of Poland (Elector o7 Saxony) 
having discovered that the Count de Cozelle had a 
vefy beautiful wife, and understanding the taste of 
his countrjnvomen, paid the lady a visit, "bringing 
in one hand a bag of a hundred thousand crowns, 
and in the other ahbrse-shoe, which Ik snapped 
asunder liefofe her face, leaving her to draw the 
consequences of such remarkable4)roofs of strength 
and liberality.'* I know not, adds our fair traveller, 
which charmed her most, but she consented to leave 
her husband, and give herself up to him entirely. 

From Dresden she proceeded to Leipzig, to Bruns- 
wick, to4Ianbver, — ^where the ladies, wearing arti- 
ficijd faces, were handsome id the hour of their death, 
— ^and thence back again to 'Vienna. Her^ she ob- 
serves that no women were at that period permitted 
to act upon the stage, though certainly the i^^ula- 
tion did not emanate from motives of (felieacy. To 
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show their syirfpathy for pb3r8ical as well as moral 
deformity, the emperor and empress had two dwarfs 
as ugly as devils, especially th^ female, but loaded 
with diamonds, and privileged to stand >at her ma- 
jesty's elbow at all public places. All the other 
princes of €(ermany exhibited similar proofs of a 
taste' for the ugly, which was so far improved by the 
Kin^ of Denmark that he made his dwarf his prime 
minister. ** I can assign no reason,** says I^y 
Montague, ** for their fondness for these pieces of 
deformity, but the opinion aU ^he absolute princes 
have that it is below them to converse with-the rest 
of mankind ; and not to be quite alone, they are 
forced to seek their compsmions among the refuse 
of human nature, these creatures being the only part 
of their court privileged to talk freely with th«m.** 

'fhou^ it -was now the depth of winter, Mr. 
Wortley, who apparently was thoroughly tired of 
the stupid gayeties of Vienna, determined to escape 
from them, notwithstanding that all the fashionable 
world. Prince. Eugene among the rest, endeavoured 
to divert hith from his purpose by drawing the most 
frightful picture of Hungary, the country through 
which their road lay. The life led by Prince Eugene 
at the modem Sybaris seems to have inspired our 
traveller with a generous regret, the only one per 
haps she ever felt for a stranger, and jrave rise in 
her mind to that sort of mortification which jeflec- 
tions upon the imperfections of human nature are 
calculated to give birth to. 

The ambassador commenced his jdurliey on the 
15th of January, 1717; aiid the snow lying deep upon 
the ground, their carriages were filed upon traneous^ 
which moved over the slippery surface with aston- 
ishing rapidity. In two days they arrived at Raab» 
where the governor and the Bishop of T^lneswar, 
an^ld man of a noble family, with a Avowing white 
beatd hanging down to his girdle, waited uj^nthem 
with polite attentions and invitations, which their 
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desire to contume their journey compelled them to 
reject. The plains lying between this city and Buda* 
level as the sea, and of amazing natural fertility, but 
now through the ravages of war deserted and un- 
cultivated, presented nothing but one unbroken sheet 
of snow to the eye ; nor, excepting its curious hovels, 
half above, and half below the surface of the earth, 
forming the summer and winter apartments of the 
indiabitants, did Buda afford any thing worthy of 
observation. The scene which stretched ilself out 
before them upon leaving Bikla was rude, woody, 
and solitary, but abounding in game of various kind^, 
which appeared to b« the undisturbed l0rds of the 
soil.. The peasants o€ Hus^^ary at that period were 
scanty and poor, dressed in a coat, cap, and boots 
of sheepskin, and subsisting entirely upon the wild 
animals afforded by their plains and woods. 

On the--^th they crossed the frozen Danube, 
pushed on through woods infested by wolves, and 
arrived in the evening at Essek. TlHre§ days more 
brought them to Peterwaradin, whence, having re- 
mained there a fev^ days to refresh themselves after 
their long journey, they departed for Belgrade. On 
their way to this ciif they, passed over the fields of 
Carlbwitz, the acene of Prince Eugene's last great 
victory over the Turks, and beheld scattered around 
them on all sides the broken fragments of those 
instruments with which heroes open themselves a 
path to glory s sculls and ciLrcasses of men, mingled 
and trodden together with those of the horse and 
the. camel, the noble^ patient brutes which are made 
to participate in their madness. 

(hiring their pretty long stay at Belgrade, Lady 
Mary, whose free and easy disposition admirably 
adapted her for a traveller, contracted an acquaint- 
ance with Achmet Bey, a Turkish effendi, or literary 
msm, whom she understood to be an accomplished 
Arabic and Persian scholar, and who, delighted with 
the fiovelty of the thing, undertook to initiate our 
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female effendi in the mjrBteries of orients poetry, Jndi^ 
ciously seleetiog such pieces as treated of lore. In 
conversation with this gentleman she learned with 
surprise that the Persian Tales, which at that time 
were in Emt>pe supposeNd to be forgeries, and con- 
9equently of no autnohty or vakie, except as novels, 
were genuine oriental compositions, like the AraMan 
Nights, and therefore to be regarded as admiraUe 
illustrations of manners. 

Leaving Belgrade and the agreeable effendi, they 
proceeded through the . woody wilds of Servia, 
where the scanty peasantry were ^und to the 
earth by oppression, to Nissa, the ancient capital; 
and passing thence into Bulgaria, our fair traveller 
was amused at So{^a with one of those little inci- 
dents which, from her naive mode of describmg 
them^ constitute the principal charm of her travds. 
This was a visit to tne In&hs. Arriving about ten 
o'clock in the morning, she found the place already 
crowded with women, and having cast a glance or 
two at the form and structure of the edifice, which 
consisted of fine apartments covered with domes, 
floored with marble, and adorned wltti a low divan 
of the saihe materials, she {Nroceeded into the prin^ 
eipal bathing-room, where there were .about two 
hundred ladies, in the state of nature^ seated upon 
cushions or rich carpets, with their slaves standing 
behind them, equally unencumbered with dress. 
The behaviour of both mistresses and maids, how- 
ever, was characterized l^ equal modesty. But 
their beauty and the exquisite s)rmmetry of their 
, forms, which, in the opinion of Lady Mary, at least 
equalled the most perfect creations of Guido or 
Titisui, defied the powers of language, and compelled 
the astonished ooserver, in default of accurate ex- 
pressions, to have recourse to poetical comparisons, 
and descriptions of the effects produced upon the 
mind. It 18 well known that Homer, despairing of 
piesentin^. his hearers or readers wiUi a com^tid 
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^toe of Helen's beauty, has reeoarse to the sams 
arti^ce, represen^iag the old stieitesinan exelairaing, 
as she ai^roaches niem veiled upon the rampartsy 

' Oh pfyitnsy ^pikK lui hbtaHiiuitii Axmu^ 
JdvQs iaavd rrfci ^ei)( tis &ra foiKSv, 

When, to cut the matter short, he teUs us at once 
that ^he resembled the immortal goddesses in 
beauty; and our traveller, with equal felicity, ob- 
serves, that they were as finely proportioned as anjr 
goddess, and that mofet of their skins were " shi- 
ningly white, only adorned with their beautifid hair 
divided into many tresses, hanging on their Shoul- 
ders, braided either with pearl or riband, oer/cctfy 
representing the figures of the Oraces.^^ She was 
here thoroughly convinced, she observes, of the 
correctness of an old theory of hers, "that if it 
were the fashion to go naked, the face would be 
Ijardly observed" — for, continues she, " I perceived 
that toe ladies of the most deUcate skins ind finest 
shapes had the greatest share of my admiration, 
though their faces were sometimes less beautiful 
than those of theitcompanions.** The whole scene 
wsts highly picturesque. Some of the ladies were 
engaged in conversation, some were working, some 
drinlung coffee or sherbet, and others, more lan- 
guid and indolent, were reclinmg negligently on 
their cushions, " while their slaves, genendly pretty 

firls of seventeen or eighteen, were"^ eihpfoyed ih 
raidihg their hair in several pretty fancies." 
This sp^Ctaclo, our traveller Quitted for th^ pur- 
pose of examining the ruins of Justinian's church; 
out after the bath these appeared: so remarkal^ 
hisipid, that, pronouncing them to be a heap or 
stones, which may be predicated of most ruins, she 
returned to her apartments, and prepared with regret 
tp accompany Iber husband over the Baftan mto 
Eoumdia. Iiie road throughout a great pr^ortkMi 
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of this route lay through woods so complete^ infMed 
by banditti, that no persons but such as could com- 
mand the attendance of a numerous escort dtnsd 
venture themselves among them ; and, in fact, the 
janizaries who accompanied ambassadors and all 
public functionaries exercised towards the peasantry 
a degree of oppression so intolerable, that, had the 
whole population resorted ip the profession of rob- 
bery for a livelihood, it would have by no means 
been a matter of wonder. On the ambassador's 
arrival at a village, his attendant jamzaries seized 
upon all the sheep ami poultrjr within their reacb-^ 
^ lambs just fallen, and geese and turkeys big with 
egg**— and massacred them all without distinction, 
while the wretched owners stood aloof, not dieuring 
to complain ipr fear of being beaten* When the 
pashas travelled through those districts where per- 
haps the meat and poiutry were lean and toug^, es 
in all probabiUiy the peasantry treated them, as 
often as possible, to the grandsires of their flocks 
and barn doors, the great meii, in addition to the 
provision they devoured, exacted what was ex- 
pressly denominated " teeth-money,** as a small 
compensation for their having worn out theur teetib 
in the service of the public. But though Mr. Wort- 
ley and Lady Mary seem to have been anibitious of 
imitating these three-tailed personageisi in many 
respects, they would appear throughout their jour- 
ney to have eaten the poor people's fowls and mut- 
ton gratis. 

On arrivmg at Adrianople, where the sultan was 
at that time residing with his court. Lady Mary sud- 
denly found herself in a new world, but extremely 
suited to her taste. Her principal companion was 
the French ambassadress, an agreeable woman, but 
extravagantly fond 6t parade, with whom she went 
about seeing sueh sights as the place aflbided* 
which, every object in the city, except her husband, 
being new, were duiBei€aitly ttum WJirt. The sultan. 

Vol. IL— H 
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whom she saw for the fiifit time gmng in. solemli 
procession to the mosque, was a fine, handsome man 
of about forty, with full black eyes, and an expres- 
sion of severi^ in his countenance. This prince, 
Achmet III., has been said, upon I know not what 
authority, to have afterward become enamoured of 
our fair traveller. The report, in all probability, 
was unfounded ; but the reasons which have in- 
duced a^ contemporary biographer* to come to this 
Conclusion ^re particularly various : independently 
of Turkish prejudices, which, according to his notion 
of tilings, would^ prevent an emperor from conceiv- 
ing <my such idea, it was not at sdl probable, he ima- 
gines, that a person possessing a Patima with such 
'^ celestial charms^ (as Lady Mary describes), and 
so many other angelic creatures, should have 
thouglrt for a mome^t of an " English lady." What 
prejimices the^agacious author alludes to, it is dif- 
ficult to discover ; it would not be those of religion, 
as the imperial harem„ it is well known, is con- 
stantly replenished with Circassians and Georgians, 
Christians and ]Vlohammedans, indisrriminately. 
This point, therefore, must remain dou^tfUl. With 
respeet to Fatima, whatever may have been her 
charms, she could have beei^no bar to the sidtan's 
admiration of Lady Mary, being the wife, not of the 
sidtan, but of the kihaya. The other ^^angehcal 
creatures" whose influence he rates so highly may 
very possibly have restrained the affections of their 
master from wandering beyond the walls of the 
seraglio; nevertheless, stranger things have hap- 
pened than that a prince in the flower of his age, neg- 
lecting the legitimate Ejects of his attachment, 
should allow a grea;ter scope to his desires than 
either religibn or the common rules of decorum 
would warrant. . The best reason for rejecting this; 
piece of scandal is, not that Lady Mary was aa 

f M. Dvpare, in Uw <«Biognipliie UnteeneUa" 
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^English woman,"- and therefore, as M. Dupare 
would insinuate; too ugly to rival the slaves of the 
sultan, but that there is no jpood auwority for 
admitting it. 

Leaving this point undetermined, however, for 
want of evidence, letvs |Hpoceed to the costume of the 
** angelical creatures'* of whom we have been speak- 
ing. But Lady Montague must here take the pen 
into her own hand ; for, in describing the mysteries 
of the toilet, she possesses a felicitous, luxuriant 
eloqueclce, which it would be vain in any thing out 
of petticoats to endeavour to rivsd. ** The first part 
of my dress (she had adopted the Turkish habit) is 
a pair of drawers, very fuU, that reach to my shoes,, 
and conceal the legs more modestly tlum your 
petticoats. They are of a thin rose-coloured dam- 
ask, brocaded with silver flowers. My shoes are of 
white kid leather, embroidered with gold. Over 
this hangs my smock, of a ^i^ white silk gauze, 
edged with embroidery. This smock has wide 
sleeves, hanging halfway down the arm, and^ is 
closed at the neck with a diamond button ; but the 
shape and colour of the bosom are ver^ well to be 
distinguished through it. The anterv is a waist- 
coat, made close to the shape, of white and gold 
damask, with very long sleeves falling back, a«d 
fringed with deep gold Mage, and should have dia- 
mond or pearl buttons. My caftan, of the same 
stuff with my drawers, is a robeexacl^ fitted to my 
shape, and reaching to my feet, with very long, 
straight falling sleeves. Cfver this is my girdle^ of 
about four fingers broad, which all that can afford 
it have entirely of diamonds or other precious 
stones ; those who will not be at that exi)ense have 
it of exquisite embroidery or satin ; but it must be 
fastened before with a clasp of diamoads. The 
eurdee is a loose robe they throw off or put on ac^ 
eordinff to the weather, being of a rich brocade 
(mine is green and gold)» either lined with ermin§ 
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or Mblts; the sleeves leadL very little below the 
shoulders. The headdress is composed of a capt 
called talpack, which is in winter of £ne velvet, em- 
bioidered with pearl or diamonds, and in summer 
of a Ik^ht shining silver stuff. Thiis ii^ fixed on one 
side of the h^ad, hanging a little way down, with a 
gold tassel, and boum.on, either with a circle of 
mmonds (as I have seen several^, or a rich em- 
broidered handkerchief. On the other side of the 
head the hair is laid flat ;, and here the ladies are at 
l^rty to show their fancies, some patting flowers, 
osiers a jdume of herons' feathers, and, in short, 
what they please i but the most general fashion is a 
large bouquet of jewels, made li£e natural flowers ; 
that is, the buds of pearl, the rpses of different 
coloured rubies, the jessamines of diamonds, Jthe 
Jontquils of topazes, ^c, so well set and enamelled, 
"^s hard to imagine aoy thii^ of that kind so beau- 
tilid. The hair hangs at its £ull length behind, 
divided into ti«sses oraided with pearl or riband, 
which is always in g^eat quantity. I never saw in 
my life so many fine heads of hair. In one lady's I 
k^e eouated a lumdred and ten of the .tresse% all 
natural." 

Our traveller, whose £uth in the^vFrtue of her 
•ex was exceedingly slender^ informs us, however, 
that these beautifiS creatures were vehemently ad** 
dieted to Intrigue, which they were enabled to carry 
091 much more securely than our Christian ladies, 
tram their fashion of peipetuaUy going abroad in 
masquerade, that is, thickly veiled, so that no man 
oould know his own wife in the street. This, with 
Uie Jews' shops, which were so many places of ren* 
dezvbus, ^i^led the fair sinnc^ almost invariably 
to avoid detection; and when discovered, a sa^ 
and a horse-pond, when the Bosi^rus was not 
witMn a convement distance,. teianifiated the affair 
ki a few minutes. Still the risk was eompar^vely 
•maU, and ^' you may easily imaj^," say^ la^Y 
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Mary— who seems to have thought that women «t9 
never virtuous except when kept withm the pale 
of duty by the fear of imminent dangler— "you may 
easily imagine the number of faithful wives very 
small in a country where they have nothing to fear 
from a lover's indiscretion !" Had we met vnth so 
profligate an article of faith in the creed of a male 
traveller, we should have inferred that he had spent 
the greater part of his life in gamblinfi^-hou8es and 
their appendages ; but since it is a lady — an am- 
bassadress — an ilhistrions scion of a noble stock, 
who thus libels the posterity of Eve, we place our 
finger upon our lips, and keep our inferences to 
ourselves. 

Pope, in a letter to her at Adrianople, accom^ 
panying the third volume of his translation of Hhe 
Iliad, pretends, as a graceful piece of flattery, to 
ima^ne that because she ha4 resided some few 
weeks on the banks of the Hebrus among Asiatic 
barbarians, and baibariz^d descendants of the Greeks, 
she could doubtless throw peculiar ^ht upon vari- 
ous passages of Homer ; and the lady, inter]^reting 
the joke seriously, replies, that there was, not one 
instrument of music among the Greek oir Roman 
statues which was not to be found in the hands of 
the Roumeliotes; that young shepherd lads still 
diverted themselves with making garlands for their 
favourite lambs; and that, in reality, she found 
'* several little passages" in Homer explained, which 
she "did not before entirely comprehend the 
beauty of." 

Durina her stay at Adrianople she discovered 
somethiffl better, however, than Turkish illustra- 
tions of Homer, for it w^s here that she first ob- 
served^he practice of inoculation for the small-pox, 
which she had the hardihood to try upon her own 
children, and was the first to introduce it into Eng- 
land. Among the Turks, who, in all probalwlity, 
were not its inventors, it was termed ingrafting^ and 
H2 




Um wIm^ eGOQOBiy of the tiling, according to the 
invariable policy of barbarians, was intrusted to the 
management of old women. Upon the Tetmm of 
the embassy to England, a Mr. Maitland, the amh 
bassador^s i^ysician, endeavonred, under the pat- 
ronage of Lad}r Montague, who aldently desired ita 
extension, to mtroduce the practice in Lomftm) 
and in 1731, the pubhc attention having been strongly 
directed to the subject, and the cuno»ty of profes« 
aional men awakened, an experiment, sanctioned by. 
the College of Physicians, aM authorize^ by gov- 
er^ment, was made upon five condenmed crimmalSf 
With four of these the trial perfectly succeeded, and 
the fifth, a woman, upon whom no effect, was pro- 
dtteed, s^rward confessed that she had had the 
small^[)Ox while an infants Hie merit of this aeticHi 
of Lady Montague can scarcely be overrated, as, 
by exciting curiosity and inquiry, it eeems unque»« 
tionably to have led the way to the discovery of 
yaccination, that great preservative of life and 
beauty, and produced at the time immense positive 
good.* 

To return, however, to Adrianople : among the 
most remarkable things which our fair traveller be- 
held during her residence in the East was Fatima« 
the wife of the kihaya, or vizier's lieutenant, a woman 
•* so gloriously beautiful," to bprrow the expression 
of her panegyrist, that all lovely things. appeared to 

* A writer in the Annual Register fpr 170S, thus calenJalee the 
tmountof the benefit eonferred on the BHtisb pobUe by I^yMon^ 
tagoe r— " If one person in seven die of the small-pox in the natmnd 
way, and one in ^iru hundred and twelve by inoculation, as proved at 
the sranl-pox hospital, then, as 1,000,000 divided by seven, gives 
1493ft7i, 1,000,000 divided by 312, gives 3,305 46-31d. The lives saved 
in 1,000,000 by inoculation must be 134,662 11-31. In Ix>rd Petre't 
flunily, 18 individuals died of the small-pox in 27 years. The present 
generation, who have enjoyed all the advantages of inoculation, are 
fdeqiiftte judgfs of the extremely fatal prevalence of the original distHwm 
and of their consequently great obligations to Xady Mary Wortl^ 
lfoutagQe.**~air Rjehard Steele, in the Pl9in Dealer, prefers the fntro- 
dttoUou of tbis practice to aU «< Urns wide cMowmeou and deep Ibua- 
i^«as^P(Kl|Uc cbaruy wUeh ]Mf« imde mmmoiaft in tlie wori^." 
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dwindle into insignificance in her jpresence. The 
passage in which this lady is described, though ir. 
a certain pomt of view it may be liable to objection* 
is in every other respect the finest portion of Lady 
M a^'s travels ; exhibitix^ a remarkable power of 
fording the imagination of the reader ghmpses of 
CiMrporeal beauties which language is never sufll- 
ciently rich and vivid to paint exactly, and betraying 
at the same time so entnusiastic and unreserved an 
Ibdmiration of another woman's superior perfections^ 
Ihat we with difficulty recognise in these hurried, 
ingenuous overflowings of natural eloquence, the 
lemale Diogenes of 1740. The whole palace of the 
]uha3ra appeared at the moment a fauy creation. 
Two blacK eunuchs, meeting the traveller at the 
4oor, led her into the harem, between two rows of 
beautiful female slaves, with their profuse and finely- 
plaited hair hanging almost to theur feet, and dressed 
m fine light ds^masks, brocaded with silver.' She 
next passed through a magnificent pavilion, adorned 
with gilded s^hes, now all thrown up to admit the 
air, and opening into a garden, where there grew a 
number ot large trees, with jessatnine and noney- 
9ucklep twisted ^und their trunks, and emitting an 
exquisite perfume. A fountain of scented water 
was fallmg at the lower end of the apartment into 
three or four basins of white marble, at the same 
time diffusing an agreeable odour and a refreshing 
coolness through the air. Over the ceiling the pen- 
cil had scattered flowers in gilded baskets. Biit all 
these things were forgotten on beholding t^atima. 
When Lady Mary entered she was sitting. on a sofa 
raised three steps above the floor, and leaninjg on 
cushions of white embroidered satin. Two young 
ffirls, " lovely as angels," sat at l^er feet clothed in 
&e richest costume of the East, and sparicling with 
jewels. They were her daughters. The mother, 
however, was so transcendentiv beautiful, that, in 
the opinion of Lady Mary, neither these girl^, nor 
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any thing that ever was called lovely, either in Eng- 
land or Germany, were capaljle of exciting the least 
admiration near her. There is truth in the old say- 
ing, that beauty_possesses a power which irresistibly 
subdues the soul. No one ever looked for the first 
time upon a beautiful form without experiencing a 
certain awe, or consciousness of being in the pres- 
ence of a superior nature, which the pagans ima- 
gined people felt when some deity overawed them 
with its shekingdi. That an acquaintance v^ih the 
intellectual or moral imperfections which too fre- 
quently attend on beauty very quickly dissipates 
this imprfession, we all Know: but at the outset 
uaost persons feel like our traveller, who says, " t 
was 80 struck with ^admiration, that I could not for 
sCrnie time speak to her, being wholly taken up in 
gazing. That suiprising harmony of featijres ! that 
charming result of the whole ! that exact proportion 
of body ! that lovely bloom of complexion unsuUied 
by art ! the unutterable enchantment of her smile ! 
— 5ut her eyes ! — large and black, with the soft lan- 
guishment of the blue !* every turn of her face dis- 
covering some new grace." 

Into the details of her dress, in the description 
of which Lady M^ry employs warm colouring, it is 
not necessary to enter. Fatima, on her part, very 
quickly divined the taste and temperament of her 
guesCand after it little conversation, carried on 
through the medium of a Greek lady wh6 accom- 
panied th^ traveller, she made a sign to four of her 
beautiful slaveslo entertain the stranger with music 
anii dancing. Those who have read descriptions 
of the fandango oif the Spanish ladies, ^he chirono- 
riiia of antiquity, or the performances of the Hindoo 
daricing-girlSj pr voluptuous almi pf Egypt, wiU per- 
haps be ahle to form a just conception of the dance 
witli which the ladies of the harem amuse them- 
selves and, thejr female visiters. " This dance," 
says Lady Montague, " was very different from what 
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f TmSi Bern before* The tunes so soft !-^the mo- 
tions so languishing!— accompanied with pauses and 
•dying ey«s ! half falling back, and then recovenng 
themselvejB in so artful a manner.'' 

Before her departure from Adrianople, she went 
to visit the mosque, of Sultan Selim I*, and being in 
a Turkish dress was admitted without difficulty; 
^ough she supposes, no doubt rightly, that the door- 
keepers understood weQ ^nough whom they had al- 
lowed to enter. The waUs were inlaid with Japan 
china in the form of flowers, the marble pavement 
was covered with rich Persian carpets, and the whole 
body of the edifice free from those pews, forms, and 
chairs which encumber our churches, both Pro- 
testant and Catholic, and give the latter, during 
week-days, the appearance of a lumber-room. About 
two thousand lamps were sui^nded in various parts 
of the building, which, when lighted at night, ihust 
^ow off to great advantage the solemn splendour 
of the architecture. 

The road to Constsmtinople carried them throusfa 
the richest meadows, which, as it was then tne 
month of May, were clothed with exceeding beautjr, 
and so thickly sprinkled with flowers 9iid aromatic 
herbs, that the wheels of the carriages, crushing 
them as they drove alcwg, Uterallv perfumed the air» 
At Kutchuk Tchekmedje, where they lodged in what 
had forja^rly been % monastery of dervishes, Jjadv 
SContagoe requested the owner, a country school? 
master, to s1m>w her his own apartments, and was 
surprised, says she, to see him pomt to a taH cypress- 
tree in th^ garden, on the top of whieh was a place 
for a bed for himself, and a Uttle lower one for his 
wife a^d two children, who slept there every night* 
I was so much diverted with the fancy, I resolved 
io examine his iiest nearer ; but, after going up fifty 
fteiMB, I found I had still fifty to go iq[), and then I 
must diipb from branch to bi'anch with some hazard 
pi my seek ; I thou^^ it, therefore, the best way 
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to come down again. Navigators in the Sonth Sea 
have found whole nations who, like, this romanlie 
Ottomite, lived^rched upon trees, like eagles, de- 
scending only when In lack of prey or recreation. 

The Snt objects which struck her on arriving at 
Constantinople were the cemeteries, which upon 
the whole seemed to occupy more ground than the 
city itself. These, however, with their tombs and 
chapels, have been s6 frequently described by mod- 
em travellers, that it is unnecessary to dwell upon 
them, curious as they are ; though we may remaric, 
in passing, that their fancy of sculpturing ^rose on 
the monuments of unmarried women is a delicate 
allusion to the purity of the dead. In the month of 
June they were driven by the heat of the weather to 
the village of Belgrade, fourteen miles from Con- 
stantinople, on the shores of the Black Sea, one of 
the usual retreats of the European embassies. Here 
our fair traveller found an earthly representation of 
the Elysian Fields : 

t)eTenere locos Ifetos, et amoBtm Tfreta 
PiMrtanfttorum tiemoruni, aedwque beatas. 
LargiiM- hlc campoa, «tber et Imnine vestit 
Pturpureo. 

Their house, the site of which, nothing more remain- 
ing, is still visited by European travellers, stood in 
the middle of a ^ve chTcfly of firuit*trees. The 
walks, carpeted vrith short soft grass, were shady 
and cool ; and on all sides a perpetual verdure was 
maintained by numerous fountains of pure, beautiful 
water. From the house and various other points 
vieW^S were obtained of the Black Sea, with its pic- 
turesque verdant shores, while the fresh breezes 
which blew continiially from that quarter sufficiently 
tempered the heat of sumnier. The charms of such 
scenes inspire gayety even in the oppressed. For 
here the Crreeks, forgetting for a moment the yoke 
of the Ottomite, assembled in great numbers of both 
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66X68 6V€^ 6¥6iimg, to lawgh asd sing, and " dance 
away their time.'* 

From an absurd request which had been made to 
her by Lady Rich t/) purchasie her a Greek slave, 
Lady Montague, having observed that the *^ Gredis 
were subjects^ not slaves V* takes occasion to de- 
scribe to her friend the various kinds of female i^TeE 
which were to be found in Turkeyw And though 
brief, her account is not particularly incorrect l^t 
she eagerly seizes uptm this opportunity to (Hsparage 
the relations of all former travellers, treating them 
collectively as a herd of low people, whp had never 
enjoyed the advantage of conversing with barbarians 
of quaUty. She was therefore ignorant that Bu»- 
bequius, Pietro della VaUe, Chardin, and others had 
lived upon most familjar terms with Turks of Uie 
highest consideration m the^ empire; and that, ex- 
cepting in what relates to the harem, from which 
their sex excluded them, they might have afforded 
her ladyship very important instruction upon several 
particulars of Turkish manners- Upon cosmetics her 
authority, of coiu^e, is paramount. Neither Della 
Yalle xvox Chardin ever daubed their faces with balm 
of Mecca, and consequently could not pret^^ to 
speak of its virtues withthe.same confidence as Lady 
Mary, who, as she confesses with indignation, was 
rendered, by the indiscreet application of it, aperfect 
monster for three days. Having been i^eBented 
with a small quantity of the best sort, " I with great 
joy/' says she, '^applied it to ihy face, expeetmg 
some wonderful e&ect to my advantage. Tlie next 
morning the dtange indeed was wonderful ; my face 
was swelled to a very extraordinary^mze, and all 
over as red as my Lady H — ^'s. It remained in this 
lamentahle state three days, during which, you may 
be sure, I passed my time very lU. I believed it 
would never be otherwise ; and to add to my morti- 
fication, Mr. Wortley reproached my Indiscretion 
without ceasing. However, my face is since instah$ 
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pt0i liay,Iaoi told bf the ladies here that it is much 
mended by the operation, which I confess I caan^ 
perceive in my locking-glBm.^ 

On the 6& of Jnne, 1^718, she left Constantinople 
with remt. And at this I do not wonder, for there 
was in her character a coarse sensnal bent, closelv 
aftfffoxiniating to the oriental cast of mind, which 
in a wild unpoliced capital, where, accor<fing to hcrr 
awn accoottt, women live in a state of perpetual 
masgnerade, might stHl more easily be yielded to 
even than in London. Of study and the science 
ribe had by this time gprown tired. She regretted 
that her youth had been spent in the acquisition of 
knowledge. The Turks, who consumed their lives 
** in music, gardens, Wine, and delicate eating,** ajK 
peared upon the whole nrach wiser than the Eng« 
lish, who tormented their brains with some scheme 
of politics^ I use her own words, or in studying some 
aeienoe to which they could never attain. *' Con- 
sidering what short-lived weak animals men are," 
she adds, ** is there any study so beneficial as the 
Mq^ of vreseni pleasure P^ And lest any one should 
mistake her after all, she subjoins, " but I allow jou. 
to laitth at me for my sensual declaration in saying 
that I had rather be a rich effendi with all his igno- 
ranee, than Sir Isaac Newton with all his know. 
ledge.** No doubt ; and Lais, Cleopatra, or Ninoa 
w^nild have said the same thing. 

Sailing down the Dardanelles, they cast anchor 
between the ea^tles of Sestos ai»i Abydos, ^here, 

" ' ^ I n th< month of toUA Dveember, 
JbMMtef y duinc boy, wtt ivont,— 
Wbu maid wm not tbo tato rentmberT— 
To atu tby itream, htoM BeUetpontl 

Here she eiy oy^d a Ml view of Mount Ida, 

VVben^ono once ca tt we i! h&r amorooo Sof, 
And At «»odd^ BMMor lay bttMoilbf lo««^ 
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The quotation is Lady Montagne's. Descending a 
kogtie farther down the Hellespont, she landed at 
the promontory of Sigemn, and climbed m> to visit 
the barrow beneath which the heroic oones of 
Aehiiies repose. Experiendng no enthusiasm at 
the sight of these Homeric scenes, she was nnqpes* 
tionably right in not affecting what she did not feel; 
but who, save herself, could have viewed the i^ains 
of Ttoy, the Simois, and the Scaraander without 
having any other ideas awakened In the mind than 
such as the adventureof JBschines's companion and 
the lewd tale of Lafontaine had implanted there 1 
However^ to do her justice, though she gives her 
favourite ideas IJie precedence, she afterward ob» 
serves, ^ there is some pleasure in seeing the valley 
where I imagined the fiaiflious duel <^ Menelaus and 
Paris had been fought, and where the greatest ci^ 
in the world w^s situated.** Here, though she » 
mistaken about the magnitude of the c|ty, there it 
none sign of the mihr feelings whidi ever ought to 
lead a traveller out of his way to behold such a scene | 
and she goes on to say, ** I spent several hours here 
m as agreeable cogitations as ever Don Quixote had 
on Mount Montesinos ;^ in which cogitations let us 
be charitable enough to suppose that** the tale of 
Troy divine** was not forgotten. 

From the Hellespont they sailed between tho 
islands of the Archipelaffo, and passing fay Sicily 
and Msdta, where they landed, were driven by a 
storm into Porta Fani^a^' on the coast of Alhca, 
near Tunis, where they lemained at the house of 
the Ritish consul for some da^rs. Being so near 
the rains of Carthage, her euriomy to behold so re- 
Bsarkable a spot was not to be resisted ; and accord* 
kigly she proceeded to the scene, tinpu^ groves 
of date, ohve, and fig-trees; but the most extraoordin 
nary objects she met with were the women of ibm 
country^ who were so inghtfully ugly th^ her deli* 
c^ imaginatiDn imwdiately anngertad to her the 
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wobability of some iatennamages hsLymg^formeAy 
wen pl^ce betwesathieif ancestore and ihe baboons 
Of the <Jountry. 

From Tunis they, in a few days set sail for Genoa; 
whence 4ilK^r a -little tepose they proceeded acr(»8s 
the Alpe^ and through France, to -England, where 
they arrived on the 30th of October, 1718. 

Shortly after her return she was iikluced by the 
solicitationa of Pope, whom two years of reflection 
had not cured* to tako up her residence at Twicken- 
ham. But the poet must vigry soon have-discovered 
tl^ in comp^sonwith the '^rich effendis^^ and 
''three-tailed*' pasl^as of.thaEafit, his poor little, 
ailinff person^ in -spite of his grotto and his muse^ 
had Swindled to nothing in the estimation of Lady 
Mary. Lord Hervey, who, thoug^ he wrote ; verses^ 
had not been ''blasted with, poeUc fire," was con- 
sidered, for reasons not given^ more worthy of her 
kdyship^s friendship. Howevjer, these changes were 
npi immediately apparent, and other ^airs, which 
came still more home to her bosom than friendships 
ifi the in^rim occupied her attention; among -the 
rest the idea of real^ing immense sums by eralmrk- 
kig in the South Sea scheme. She likewise allotted 
t)£ poet, whom the original had captivated so long, 
to employ the pencil of Sir Godfire^^ Knellei: in 
eopying her tnatUre charms to adorn his hermitage. 
She was drawn in the, meretHcioue taste of the 
times : and the physiognomy of the protrait answers 
ejcactlyin eiqpression to the ide'a whibh we form of 
Le^dy Mary irom her "writings ; that is^ it exhibits a 
mixture of intellectuality and voluptuousness, ;of 
eahrn, tsdnfident, c(nnmanding comi^ency, boidei^i' 
ing a little on defiance or scorn. Pope receivled the 
finished picture Mrith the delight of a lover, and inn 
medii^l^ expiessed his conception of it in the M» 
lowing lines :—^ 

tlm playftU nn^ anmnd the dimpled mooll^ 
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fiow(mldldi«w(b«»ob! tUr tbUi to tiy, 
My narrow genlat does tlie power 4eBy)» 
The equal lustre of ibe taeavenly mind, 
Where every graoe with every Tirtue^ Joined, 
Learning not rain, and wisdom not severe, 
Wiib groatnegs easy, and with wit sincefo, 
With Just description^taow the sool divine. 
And the whole itfincess in ivy work Aottld shine. 

The verses are insipid eiUNig^,' like most compli- 
ments ; but they express an opinion which circnm- 
stances very shortl^jr ^rfterwam compelled him !• 
change, when the pnncess became transformed into 
a modem " Sappho** and, thrown with Lord Fanny, 
8porup, Atossa, and many others, into a group, was 
•* damned'* by satire to " everlasting^fame.** 

Lady Montague's Kfe, mamr years after heY return 
from the East, was spent like that of mdst other 
ladies of fashion, who mingle a taste ibr literature 
and politics with gallantry. Her letters to her sis^ 
ter, who now, through the attainder and exile of 
h6r husband, Erskine Earl of Mar, resided abroad, 
abound with evidences that the pleasures which sIm 
had heretofore regarded as the sv$nmum honum soon 
palled the appetite ; and that as the effervescence 
of animal spirits which, during her youth, had given 
a keen relish to life subsided, a metamorphosis, the 
reverse of that of the butterSly, took place, change 
ing the gay fluttering summer insect into a grub. A 
cynical contempt o/ all things human succeeded, 
foto the grounds of her separation Arom her hus- 
bc^d I shall nol inquire. lU heeltii was at the time 
the caUse assismed. The triumfHi of the political 
party to whicS she was opposed has since been 
absurdhr put forward to account for it: but shehad, 
no doubt, other reasons, mueh more powerful, for 
cuttings herself off, during a period of twenty4;wo 
years, from all personal intercourse with her family. 

Be this however as it may, in the month of July, 
173d, she departed from England, and bade an eter- 
Xiul adieu to Mr* Montague and the greater number 
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of her old Mends* Her first place of residence on 
the Continent was Yenicey from whence she made an 
excursion to Rome and Naples, and, returning to 
Brescia, took up her abode in one of the palac^es of 
that city. She likewise visited the south of France 
and Switzerland. The summer months she usually 
spent at Louverre, on the lake Of Isis, in the tern- 
tories of Venice, where gardening, silk-worms, and 
books appear to have afforded her considerable 
amusement In 1753 she removed to Venice, and, 
her husband dying in 1761, she was prevailed upon 
by her daughter, the Countess of 9ute, to return to 
England. However, shersurvived Mr. Mont^^but 
a smgie year; for, whether the sudden transition to 
a ncmiem climate was too violent a shock for her 
frame, or that a gradual decay, had been gokig on, 
and was now naturaUy approaching its termination,^ 
she breatted her last on the 21st of August, 1762, in 
the seventy-third year of her age. 

Her letters hdve been compared with ttose of 
Madame de 8evign6, but they do not at aU resemble 
them* The latter have a calm, quiet interest, a 
sweetness, an ingenuous tenderness, a natural sim- 
plieityi which powerfully recommend them to us 
in tluMie moments when we ourselves are calm or 
melandioly* La4y Montaffue^s have infinitely more 
nerve and vigour, excite a far deeper interest, but of 
aQ equivDoal and painful cast, and while, in a certam 
sense, they amuse and gratify, inspire aversion for 
their writer. On the other hand, Madame de Se- 
vignd is a person whom one would like to have 
km>wn. She is garrulous, she frequently repeats 
herself; but it is maternal love which causes the 
error. In one word, we adipire the talents of Lady 
If ontagae» bxA we love the ch^uracter of Madame die 
Bevign6. 
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^ Bom 1704-TDied 1705. 

This disting^uisked traveller was bom at Southamp- 
ton, in the-year 1704. The scope of his education, 
which, besides those classical acquirements that 
usually constitute the learning of a gentleman, em- 
taraced an extensive knowledge of the principal ori- 
•ental languages, admirably fitted him lor travelling 
^ith advantage in the flast But previously to un- 
dert^ing that longer and more important journey 
iq)on the tustpry of which he was to rest all his 
hopes of fame^ he resolved to visit some of the more 
remarkable countries of Europe^ and accordingly, 
on the 3Qth of August^ 1733, he departed from Lon- 
-don, and proceeded by the usual route to Pans. The 
curiosities of this accessible country, France, of 
which we often remain in utter ignorance, because 
they are near,'.and may be easily visited, appeared 
highly worthy of attention to Pococke. He atten- 
tively examined the palaces and gardens of Ver-. 
sailles, St. Germain, and Fontainebleau^ the remains 
of antiquity at Avignon, Nismes, and Aries ; and 
the architectural 2|^ picturesque beauties of Mdnt- 
pellier, Toulon^ and ^rseiUea. 

From France he ^proceeded into Italy, by the way' 
of Piedmont 4» and having 4ra^ersefi the territories 
of G<enoa, Tuscany^ the territories of the church,, 
ol Venice, and of Milan, he returned through Pied- 
mont, Savoy, and France, and arrived in London on 
the Ist of July, 1734. 

This tour only serving to increase his passion for 
Ixayelling, he, on the 80th of Maj, 1736, set out from 
12 
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London on Ms long-projected lourney into the East. 
He now directed nis course through Flanders, Bra- 
bant, and Holland, into Germany, i^ch he traversed 
in all directions, from the shores of the Baltic to 
Hungary and Ill3nria. He then passed into Italy, 
and proceeding to Leghorn, embarked at that port, 
on the 7th of September, 1737, for Alexandria in 
Egypty where he arrived on the fl9th of the same 
month. 

It is a remark which I have frequently made 
duriQg the composition of these Liv^s, that when aft 
origmal-minded traveller directn his course through 
a well known but interesting coimtry, we follow his 
track and peruse his observations unth perhaps stHl 
greater pleasure than we should feel had he jour- 
neyed through an entirely new region. In the 
former case we in some measure consider ourselves 
competent to decide hpon the accuracy of his descrip- 
tions and the justness of his views ; while in the 
latter, delivered up wholly to his guidance, and 
having iiQ other testirafony to corroborate or oppose 
to his, we exp|er|ence an involuntary timidity, and 
hesitate to believe, lest our confidence should lead 
us into error. Besides, in no country can the man' 
of genius fail to find matter for original remark. No 
man can forests him, because such a person dis- 
covers things Uterally invisible to others; though, 
when once pointed out, they immediately cease to 
be SQ. His acquirements, the peculiar frame of his 
mind, in one word, his individuality, is to him as an 
additional sense, which no other person does or can 
possess I and this cii:cum3t£uroe, which is not one of 
the least fortunate in the intellectual ecohomy, de- 
livers us from all soliciti!ide respecting that lack 
of materials for original composition about which 
grovelling and bairen speculators have in all ages 
clamoured ; while the consciousness of mental pov- 
erty has generated in^ thejr imaginations an appre- 
hension that every one wiio a[^roaiched them had a 
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design upon their little pedler's pack of id»8% and 
driven them into anidous and unhappy solitude, that, 
like BO many spiders, they mi^t preserve their 
ffimsy oiis^ality from the rough coUision of more 
robust minds. 

The feeling which leads learned and scientific men 
one after another to Egypt is ihe same with that 
which, after long years of absence, induces 1I9 to 
visit the place of our birth. Philosophy, according 
to populaor tradition, had its b^hplace on the banks 
of the Nile-^hoUgh those of the Ganges appear to 
possess a better claim to the honour ; ana it is to 
examine the material traces of early footsteps, urged 
by some obscure secret persuasion that momentous 
revelations respecting the history of man might be 
made« could we, if I may hazard the expression, re- 
animate the sacred language of the Egyptians, who* 
as Shelley phrases it« 

HuBg Ib^ mote tboughti^ od tbe oiutd "waUt yroond^ 

that tiraveUer after traveller paces around themysr 
terious obelisks, columns, and sarcophagi of Karnac 
and Edfu. Cpuntries which have never, so far as 
we know, been inhabited by an^ but^ savage tribes* 
however magnificent may be their scenery, however 
fertile their soil, can never, in the estimation oif the 
philosophical traveller, possess equal attractions 
with India, Persia, Egypt, or Greece : they resem|>le 
so many theatrical scenes without actors ; and after 
amusing t£e eye or the imag^tion for a brief space 
of time, excite a mortal ermui which nothing can 
ward off. The world itself would be a dull pano* 
rania withotkl man. It is only as the scene.of ^is 
actions, psm&amh sufferings, glory, or shame, that its 
yarioib regions possess any lastmg interest for us. 
Where great men have lived or died, there are 
poetry, romance,--every thiog that can excite the 
feeli^^ Qr elevate the mind* '* Gray Marathon,*^ 
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Thermopylae, Trdy,Mantinea, Agincourt,Watefk)0, 
are more sublime ^ames than Mont Blanc or the 
Himalaya. On ttie former we are lifted up by the 
remembrance of human energy; the latter present 
themselves to us as prodigious masses of brute mat- 
ter, sublime undoubtedly, but linked by no glorious 
associations with the triuipfftis or the fall of great 
or brave men. 

The above remarks appeared necessary to explain 
why we are never weary of accompanying travellers 
through Egypty Palestine, uiid the other celebrated 
lands which border the Mediterranean : I now pro- 
ceed with the adventuresand researches of Pococke. 
On arrivii^ at Alexandria, a city which, when taken 
by the Arabs, contained four thousand palaces, as 
many baths, four liundred public places or squares, 
and forty thousand Jews who* paid tribute, he ifn- 
mediately exerted himself to Ratify his curiosity, 
and this so imprudently, that he led several soldiers 
into a breach of duty, in showing him the tuins of 
the ancient Pharos without permission, for which 
they were afterward punished. Several travellers 
have jpretendedv that the coffih of Alexander the 
Gteat is still preserved in a Mohammedan mosqUe 
in this city, and we ^d Bruce, thirty years after 
Pococke, matoi^ ver^ <!Bligent inquiry among the 
iifli^itant^ respecting it. It is certain that the re- 
mains of the Macedonian king were deposited in a 
golden coffin in the royal tombs of Alexandria; but 
m the age of Augustus his bones had sdready been 
transferred from peir gorgeous lodgings to humbler 
ones Qf glas«, in which they were brought forth from 
their inarrow house for the inspection of the tytant* 
who threw flowers^nd placed a ^Ideri crown upon 
the coffin. However, wiien we reflect that even ih 
80 peaceful a city as Caen, the remains of WHIiara 
the Conqueror could notbe preserved a ffew hundred 
years from popular insult, it seems extrertiely im- 
jPFobable that those of Alexander should hav« been 
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siifi^n«d to escape for two thousand years in a (dace 
which has experienced so many and such dreadful 
ricissitudes. 

From Alexandria he proceeded to Rosetta, in 
compan;^ with the EngHrii consul ; and on approach- 
ing within a few miles of the city, was surprised to 
find a tent pitched, and an excellent collation laid 
out for them in the desert, for which they were in- 
debted to the poMteness of the French merchants, 
several of whom came out more than a league to 
meet them. Horses, likewise, were sent for their 
use by the Turkish governor of the city, whose 
opinions respecting the natural fitness of asses to be 
the coursers of ^-anks seem to have been quite 
heterodox. To add to the compliment, servai^ 
were seiA whose business it was to run along by 
the side of the equestrian travellers; and in this un- 
usual style they entered Rosetta. 

It was now the latter end of October, and Egypif 
which ^oes annually through as many changes as a 
butterfly, was already beginning to put on its winter 
dress, in which alone^ according to. the opinion of 
connoisseurs, it should be contemplated by the ad- 
mirers of the beautifuL Its landsci^s, it is well 
known, are very peculiar. There are no glaciers, 
topphag crags, or mountain torrents ; but Aere ^^ 
gardens filled with palm, orange, and almond-trees; 
ielis of yomig rice more green tlran the emerald ; 
villages perched on little eminences, and flaidced by 
date groves ; diminutive lakes with reeds on green- 
sward enamelled with flowers around their margin; 
and to crown -all, one of the mightiest rivers m 
the world roUing along its broad waters through 
scenes of sunshine and plenty, and through ruins of 
such prodigious magnifioence, that they seem rather 
to be the remains of a former world than the works 
of that race of i»gmy stature which now inhaWts it 
Alarge portion of the rich fields in the vicinity ol 
Rosetta beloiigs to Mecca ; and the inhabitants have 
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atraditicm that a member of the prophet's family^ 
resided on a neighbouring- spot, where a mosque was 
afterward erected, to which, shpuld the Holy City 
ever be wrested from the faithful, all devout persons 
would go on pilgtknage. 

Locke, in combating the doctrine of innate ideas, 
and in' order to show that modesty, as well as all the 
other virtues, is sn acquired habi^ cites from Baupi- 
garten a description of the nudity and immoral 
practices of the Mohammedan saints of Egypt, 
which in that country were not merely tolerated, 
but vehemently approved of. Two of these naked 
saints Pococke himself saw in the city of Rosetta. 
The one, he observes, was a good-humoured old 
man ; the other a youth of eighteen; and as the latter 
walked along the streets the people kissed his hands. 
He was moreover informed that on Prid&.ys, when 
the wximen are accustomed, to visit the cemeteries, 
these hofy men usually sat at the entrancey when the 
visiters not only kissed their hands, but carried theur 
fetigious veneration so far as to practise the same 
ceremony with which the ancients adored their 
Phallic (uvinity, and the modern Hindoos pay their 
reverence to the Lingan. Something of this kii^ 
our traveller says he witnessed at Cairo, but that 
the sight was too eommon to command the least 
attention. 

Having seen the prineipal curiosities of this city, 
and visited the Greek patriarch, who entertained him 
with ia pipe, aspoouM of sweet sjnrup, and coflfee, 
he seCout on the 4th of November for Cairo, sailing 
in a large kaiija up the Nile. Besides the constantly 
shifting scenes^ presented by the shores of the river, 
which were gf themselves s^ufllcient to render the 
voyage a pleasant one, the passengers were amused 
by Arab story-tellers, and representations of rude 
forces, in which , the sailors themselves were the 
performers. The lakes of natroii, a little of which 
flissolved in vinegar is, according to JIasselquiit, a 
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Bovereigii remedy for the toothache, Pococke did not 
visit; but he was informed by some of the passen- 
ffers that their environs abounded with wild boars.. 
On the 11th of November they arrived at Cairo« 
This city, during his Btay in Egypt* may be regarded 
as his home, from which his excursions radisUed in 
various directions. Though the principal object of 
Pqcocke's travels, perhaps, was the examination of 
antiquities, and the illustration of ancient geography, 
he very wis^^ extended his researches to the 
modem condition pf the country, and the manners 
of its actual^inhabitants. He visited the convents 
of dervishes and monks, the cells of hennits, the 
cemeteries of Turks, Jews^ and Christians, and ob- 
served with care the character and costume of every 
class of the population, from the sovereign bey to 
the houseless courtesan, who, like Tamar in the 
Bible, sat by the wayside to inveigle passengers. 
His. remarks upon ancient Memphis, — ^the site of 
'^hich, as I iiave already observed in the life of 
Shaw, he fixed at M etraheni, — and on the pyramids, 
are still, notwithstanding all that has been since, 
written, hiffhly worthy of attention. He was not, 
like Hasselquist, deterred from ascending to their, 
summit by the heat of the stones or by tempestuous 
winds ; he measured their dimensions ; descended 
into th& well; and speculated on their use and 
(urigin. / 

Shortly after his visit to the pyramids, he set opt 
on an excursion to the district of Faioum, and the 
Birket el Keroun, or Lake Mosxis, with the governor 
of the province, who hajppened to be just th^p return* ' 
ing home from Cairo. . His companion was a middle* 
aged MuBsidman, of a lively, cheerful tenai^er, veh6 
iQade no scrufde of associating with a Frank, or 
even of eating with him, lu^d dxieikaig lmteur$f 
which are not prohibited in the Koran, not having 
been invented when it was written. It could not, 
l^n^y^t^ be «aid thatjt]»»y £ired too liKmio«s]gr on 
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the way ; their meals, like tew of Forate aad^is 
Ghilftn Seid, eonsisted for the most part of bread, 
cheese^ and onions. After this fhigal supfM^ they 
reposed at night in a grove of palm-trees. 

Having traversed a succession of smatt' desert 
plains, sprinkled with Egyptian flints, they entered 
a valley hounded on both sides by hills, composed 
entirely of ovster^hells, which rest on a bed «f red- 
dish clay. Of these shells the uppermost remain in 
their original state*, while those which He deeper, 
or are scattered over the plain, are petrified. On 
arriving at Tamish, the most northern village of the 
dktric^ the kaeheff, or governor, was met ty several 
Arabs, who, observing him to be accompamed by a 
stranger, immediately began to exhibit their skin in 
horsemanship, and in the management of the hmo^ 
Here the quality of their fare improved. The 
onions were replaced by fnlaus, roast lamb, fowl, 
soup, and sherbets ; and in the morning they had 
for breakfast bread and butter, poached eggs,^oney, 
cheesot and ohves. Faioum, in fact, shoi3d be the 
land of good living. It is the Arsinoitic Nome of 
the ancients, whi(Hi, in Strabo^s opinion, was the 
finest spot in aU Egypt ; and although it no longer, 
perhaps, deserves this charactcnr, it still produces 
com, wme, olives, vegetables,— in one word, what- 
ever they choose to sow or plant will thrive. TbB 
ptive, which requires cultivation in the prdens of 
Alexandria, grows spontaneously in this district. 
The "igrapes, too, are of a superior quality, and so 
sweet that a thidc vyrwp made' firom them serves 
the Mohammedans instead of sugar. But Pococke 
soon found that even wine was not an unknown 
blessinff in the Armoitic Notne ; for,«t a sopper to 
wMeh he invited the traveller, the honest kasheff 
t a little tipey, threw off his navit^, and be- 
ved as ftiyokwnly, sayp Pooodbe, as a Ano- 
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that the LBb3rriiith of the Twelve Kings was slituate^ 
and Pococke, perhaps erroneously, ima^ned himself 
to haire examined its ruins, from which he proceeded 
to the shores of Lake Moeris. This lake, (he Egyp- 
tian priests informed Herodotus, was the creation of 
. art ; but observing its extraordinary dimensions, it 
being no less than fifty miles in length by about ten 
in breadth, our traveller supposes that the art con- 
sisted in the inventing of the taje, and causing it to 
be believed, which in boldness and ingenuity fell 
very little short of the actually scooping out of that 
prodigious basin. But creduhty often goes by the 
side of skepticism. Having rejected as a fable the 
artificial origin of the lake, Pococke supposes him- 
self to have discovered in an extravagant tradition 
now current among the Arabs, the basis of the an- 
cient my thus of the Elysian Fields, and the Infernal 
Ferryman. The common people, he observes, make 
frequent mention of Qharon, and describe him as a 
king who might have loaded two hundred camels 
with the keys of his treasury ! From this he infers 
that the fable of Charon took its rise on this spot, 
and that the f>erson known under this name was the 
officer intrusted with the keys of the Labyrinth 
and its three thousand apartments, who, when the 
corpse of any prince or chief came thither to be in- 
terred, made inquiries concerning the actions of his 
life, and, according as they were good or bad, granted 
or refused the honours of the tomb. But as the 
Lake Acherusia, or Acheron, was in the neighbour- 
hood of Memphis, according to Diodorus, he sup- 
poses that the same ceremonies were practised at 
both places, thoue^h originating here. Guigniant, 
a contemporary French writer, supposes that the 
ruins discovered by Pococke were not those of the 
Labyrinth, which, in fact, have only recently been 
ftfiuid and described by his countrymen Bertre and 

fSni^^asidMaxja!ik&ot the Labyrinth has sol 
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suppose i» to have ^''^('Teyznorisnomesas- 
^?f '"SSu deW.e«to„ro{uers regard it 
senibled for P?}"!^ ^^„s^Vated to the wors!up of 
« • "li^^of E^t^whTalhirf class insist ttiat, . 
aU the gods <>•. J^KJ^; ' f Vt _iav have been applied, 
VXS^ ^Sc't^ti'S'f asyl- to the 
iSiSSof the kings who erected it. 

No* nortrmn uolis eomponcre Utes. 

However Ms^^J^ -^.^^^^^^"^ts^^y 

Ue that the '^^LjS^SSthence into Greece. 

onpr^}!'.^«yi^^t,^^{the dead, as Creuzer 
?T,SsedeUcioushabtoUonsM in , ^^ 

<»»^r^k'^XiS^ted oi the banL of a lake 
the Greeks, really «,^!^^f°he environs of Memphis, 
^led A«>'«~"'^fiiS ?uKeX^^ cool ikes, 
•"^'Sl^S^^tt^d «eds. These were the 
^d f<>****?„^ „'fjr „rtto be traversed by the dead 
^^^ ;f ^^^ theWer" wd who were journeying 
^ho had t«^ t^ "'tto-siothe kingdom of Osiris 
**'*5r'[^tC^K^'ff'r"haUn of^he good, the 
^ Pluto, the o««..^^ ^^^^ ^^^ admitted 

P*2"t.^el we^caSable of sustaining the stnct- 
;^hose hyes f*^"* "*'^^.„ of the Egyptians, con- 
-^TXt nSt ha« ^n expecteTwas a place 
^^j^ 10 wuHi ""»'". "i--™ ^d enjoyment than 
S^""*?*.;^ r'ilks. "^Krvword' Elysium, ac- 

«*>iSfIL^^!!?hotrftYer loPococke: From Faioum 

To 'f^^J^^^jKl^id Sacara to Cairo, from 

B^g^^rS^^^^^^ D^^ember for 
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Upper Egypt. Having visited various important 
rums by the way, he arrived on the 9th of January, 
1738, at Dendera, where h» found the ruins of the 
ancient edifices filled with ashesi^ aud the remains 
of more modern buildings. In fact, the Arabs had 
perched their miserable little cabins upon the very 
summit 9f the temple of Athor-Aphrodite, or the 
Egyptian Venus, in order to enjoy a cooler air in 
summer. 

From hence he continued to ascend the stream, 
visited the ruins of Thebes, Elephantina, Philae, and 
the Cataracts ; whence he returned to Cairo, where 
he arrived on the 27th of February. It was now 
his intention to visit Mount Sinai, but finding upon 
inquiry that the monks of that mountain were then 
at open, wai with the neighbouring Arabs, he deferred 
the excursion, and proceeded down the eastern 
branch of the Nile to Damietta, where he embarked 
for the Holy Land. 

Pocoeke arrived at Jaffa on the 14th of March, 
where, having delivejred up his money, according to 
custom, to the monks, lest he should' be robl)od by 
the Arabs, he immediately departed by way of Rama 
for Jerusalem. The country, at this time, ^^ as in a 
state of great confhsion. Feuds of the most des- 
perate kind existed among tlie numerous Arab clans 
encamped iu this part of Palestine; and from what- 
ever tribe the traveller might take « guide, he neces- 
sarily exposed himself dnring the journey to the 
hostility of every other horde. However, since the 
danger was inevitable, and, perhaps, after his tame 
and secure movenients in Egypt, some^what neces- 
sary to give a greater poignancy to his pleasures, he 
put himself under the guidance of a respectable 
Arab horseman, followed by a servant on foot, and 
departed on his way. The Arab, who shared the 
risk, went a little out of the direct r9ad lo the place 
where his tribe was encamped; and not being sub- 
ject to that jealousy which induces the Turk to keep 
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his wife from the sight of strangers, he intitnluced 
the traveller into his harem, and allowed him to sit 
down by the fire with liis wife and some other 
women. 

It being now evening, the women, having regaled 
him with bread and coffee, showed him a carp^ on 
which they desired him to take a little rest. He 
expected they were to set out in an hour or two in 
order to reach Jerusalem before day ; but lay down, 
and, fidling asleep, remained in that comfortable 
jrosition until long after sunrise next morning. Iphe 
Arab now went out and left him in the harem, wheu 
the women, who are all the world over generous 
and hospitable, exerted themselves to entertain and 
regale him with fresh cakes, butter, and coffee. The 
mistress of the tent never quitted him for a moment, 
and while he remained here he was in safi^, for the 

£ reel nets at the harem are sacred in the £ast. At 
mgth the Arab himself returned, and promising 
him that they should depart in the evening, threw a 
striped mantle over his shoulders, and went out to 
walk with him in the fields. Contrary to his exp^« 
tations, the Arab actually set out with him as soon 
as it was dark, and carefully avoiding all villages, 
camps, and inhabited places, in every one of which 
he anticipated danger, he arrived safely with him at 
Jerusalem two hours before day. 

During his stay in this holy city Pococke visited 
and examined every remarkable spot within its pre- 
cincts and environs, and his researches threw con* 
siderable light on numerous points of sacred topog, 
raphy. He likewise made an excursion to Jericho 
and Jordan, and on his return from this journey 
descended along the banks of the brook Kidroii to 
the Dead Sea. From the number of decayed trees 
and shrubs which he saw in the water, he conjectured 
that this lake had recently overflowed its ancient 
i^ores, and encroached upon the land. The country 
m these districts^ was formerly liable to volcanio 
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ernptions ; abounds in warm springs of a powerM 
odour, and in wells of bitumen, which ooze out of 
the rocks, and is carried into the sea by the river. 
It having been asserted by Pliny and others that 
animals and other hea\'y bodies floated fnrohmtarily 
in the water of this sea, Pococke undressed, and 
made the experiment ; and, strange to say, so pow- 
erful was the effect of prejudice upon his muid, that 
be fancied he could not sink in it, and says that 
jphen he attiempted to dive his legs remained in the 
air, and having once got the upper hand of his head, 
gsive him con .derable trouble to reduce them to 
tbeir natural subordinate position. However, though 
be was persuaded, he says, that the result would 
have been still more strikfng, his faith in Plinv was 
not sufficiently powerful to induce him to maxe the 
experiment in deep water ; which was fortunate, for 
8% apparently, he could not swim, his travels, had 
be done so, would have terminated there. On com- 
ing out of the sea he found his face covered with a 
cruet of salt, which, he observed, was likewise the 
case with the pebbles on the shore. The pillar of 
salt into which Lot's wife was changed was a little 
farther southland therefore he did not see it ; but he 
was assured by the Jews, who seem to have tasted 
it, that the salt of this pillar is very Unwholesome, 
On this point, however, Pococke merely remarks 
that he will leave it to the reader to think as he 
pleases upon the subject. , 

Having visited all the most remarkable places in 
this part of Palestine, he returned to Jaffa, where 
he embarked on the' 22d of May on board of a large 
boat bound for Acra. At this period the sea along 
the whole coast of S3rria was infested by Maltese 
pirates. By an agreement entered into with the 
monks of Palestine, these corsairs engaged not to 
meddle with any of these boats within eighty leagues 
of the Holy Land ; but, in spite of this arrangement,' 
«bey frequently boarded them^ seizing and earfying 
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off into slavery every Mohammedan passenger, and 
pillaging both Turks and Christians with remarkable 
impartiality. The vessel in which Pococke was 
embarked escaped the clutches of these vagabonds, 
an**, arrived safe at Acra. From this part he made 
a'j excursion into the northern parts of Palestine 
and Galilee ; visited Mount Carmel, Cssarea, Naza- 
reth, Mount Tabor, Cana, and the Lake of Tiberias ; 
extended his researches to Moimt Hermon and the 
sources of the Jordan ; and then, returning to the 
coast, departed for Tyre, Sidon, and Mount Leb- 
^on. 

The mountains in this part of Syria are inhabited 
by the Maronites and Druzes, people whose manners 
and customs I shall have occasion to describe in the 
hfe of Volney. Pococke's stay among them was 
short, and his occasions of observing them few, but 
the result of his limited experience was favourable; 
for he pronounces the Maronites more simple and 
less addicted to intrigue than the other Christians 
of the East, and for courage and probity prefers the 
Druzes, who are neither Christians nor Moham- 
medans, before every other oriental people. Never- 
theless it is conjectured that the latter are the de- 
scendants of the Christian armies who were engaged 
in the crusades. They themselves profess, accord- 
ing to our traveller, to be descended from the English ; 
at other times they claim a French origin ; and the 
probability is that they know not who were their an- 
cestors. Like the Yezeedees of Mesopotamia, they 
are sometimes compelled to dissemble their incredu- 
lity and frequent the mosques ; but Pococke learned 
that in their secret books they blasphemed both 
Christ and Mohammed. This hypocrisy is not alto- 
gether consistent with their character either for 
courage or probity. They had among them a sort 
of monks called akel, who abstained from wine, and 
refused to sit at their prince's table lest they should 
I^uticipatdintbeguiltofbiseztortioDjB. These mep 
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Pococke re^^ds rather sis philosophers, however, 
than as monks. Their religion, if they had any, con- 
sisted in the worship of nature ; and fN>m their vene- 
ration for the calf, the lingam, and the yoni, the fi|r- 
ures of which they were said to preserve in a small 
silver hox, I should conjecture tliat both they and 
their religion are an offshoot from the great Brah- 
miiiical trunk ; and the same thing may with equal 
probability be said of the Yezeedees, the Ismaelaah, 
and the Nessariah, whose doctrines had found theii 
way into the west, and caused the founding of 
altars to Uie yoni in C3rprus long before the birth of 
history. 

Our traveller continued his researches among thd 
rude tribes who inhabit the fastnesses of Lebanon, 
visited the cedars, Baa}bec (where he found the body 
of a murdered man in the temple), Damascus, Horus, 
and Aleppo ; and having made an excursion across 
the Euphrates to Orfah, returned by way of Antioch 
and Scanderoon to Tripoli, where he. embarked on 
the 24th of October for Cyprus. 

On approaching Limesol from the sea, its environs, 
consisting eiitirely of vineyards, and gardens planted 
with mulberry-itrees, and interspersed with villas, 
present a charming landscape to tne eye. The wines 
for which the island is celebrated are all made here. 
In Cyprus what principally interests the traveller are 
the footsteps of antiquity ; he seeks for little else. 
The temples and worship of Venus, hallowed, if not 
spiritualized, by poetry, have diffused a glow over the 
soil which neither time nor barbarism, potent as is 
their influence, has been able to dissipate. The heart 
thrills and the pulse quickens at the very names of 
Paphos and Amathus. A thousand pens have cele- 
brated their beauty : Love has waved his wings oyer 
them. Pococke seems, however, notwithstanding 
his passion for beholding celebrated places, to have 
visited these scenes with as^ much coolness as be 
would a turmp-fieI4* 
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Non equidem iuTUfeo : mirpr magis. 

He remarks, indeed, that it was from this city that 
Venus acquired tlie epithet of Amathusia ; that a 
temple was here erected in honour of her and Ado- 
nis ; and that the ruins of the city walls are fifteen 
feet thick. But is this all 1 Wherefore are we not 
presented with a picture of the landscape around the 
spot 1 Is it soft, is it beautiful, like the goddess who 
was worshipped there 1 

Tacitus informs us that the temple which stood 
here was erected by Amathus, son of King Aerias ; 
and Servius and Macrobius observe that the statue 
of the goddess was double-natured and bearded, 
though clothed in female garments. The sexes 
changed dresses on entering the fane ; and during the 
mysteries instituted by Cinyras, salt, money, and the 
symbol of the productive power of nature were pre- 
sented to tlie initiated. 

Proceeding eastward along the shore from Ama- 
thus, the traveller visited Larnica, the ruins of Cit- 
tium, the birthplace of the philosopher Zeno ; Fama- 
gosta, the ruins of Salamis ; and turning the eastern 
point of the island, returned by Nicosia, Soli, and 
. Arsiiloe to Paphos. With the traditions of this place 
one of the most remarkable fables of antiquity is con- 
nected ; for it was here that Veims, born among the 
foam of the sea, was wafted on shore by the zephyrs, 
— ^'Meamque ipsam, conceptam mari, hue appuJsam," 
says Tacitus. However, modern mythologists have 
maintained that it was not the Grecian but the As- 
syrian goddess, that is, the celestial Venus, who was 
worshipped at Paphos. No effigies of the goddess 
horned this fane ; but a cone or white pyramid, that 
mystic emblem to which I have had ffequent occa- 
sion to alludfe, was the object of adoration. This 
emblematical manner of representing the gods was 
common in remote antiquity, and Veiiiis herself was 
thus symbolically depicted on the coin of the Chal* 
cidians. 
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Pococke observes that the ladies of C}rpnu3 still 
keep up in every sense the worship of their ancient 
goddess, and even go at Whitsuntide in procession 
along the seashore in commemoration of the time of 
her birth. They wear no veils, and their dress, in 
his opinion, is exactly such as priestesses of Uie Ida- 
lian goddess should be distinguished by. 

Having satisfied his curiosity respecting Cjrprus, he 
returned to Egypt for the puipose of visiting Mount 
Sinai, and tracing the track of the Israelites through 
the wilderness ; and when be had accomplished this 
design, which he did with little difficulty or danger, 
he proceeded to Alexandria, and embarked for Crete, 
Every person is aware of the prodigious celebriW 
which this island enjoyed among the ancients. It 
was the great steppmg-stone wmch facilitated the 
passage of civilization from Asia into Greece. Here 
Jupiter was cradled, and Minos, the protot3rpe of Ly- 
eurgus, legislated for a barbarous people whom he 
endeavoured by extraordinary, and sometimes by 
terrible and criminal regulations, to accustom and be 
fit to bear the yoke of government. 
I Pococke disembarked at Sphakia; and in crossing 
the island to Canea, the ancient Cydonia, traversed 
an extraordinary pass called Ebrps Farange^ where 
the road is flanked on both sides by lofty rocks which 
spring up perpendicularly, and are crowned at their 
summit by a profusion of shrubs and trees, such as 
the cypress, the fig-tree, and the evergreen oak. 
This pass is nearly six miles in length, and sd diffi- 
cult of ascent that towards the inland extremity trav* 
ellers are compelled to dismount from their 'beasts 
and climb the acclivity on foot. A chain of moun- 
tains which runs almost parallel with the shores oc- 
cupies the centre of this part of the island. They 
were known to the ancients under the name of ins 
" While Mountains.** On the summit of the north- 
em branch there is a small circular valley, in which 
the winter rains form a number of diminutive lake«t 
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which add exceedingly to the charms of the scene, 
and where, according to the inhabitants, there grows 
a species of auriferons plant that communicates a 
golden colour to the teeth of the sheep which feed 
upon it Among the smaller chains, which brancJi 
off from the main ridge of mountains towards the 
north, there are several valleys of remarkable beauty. 

After having remained a short time at Canea, 
Pococke set out to make the tour of the island. 
His researches, though conducted with haste, throw 
much light on the ancient geography of the land of 
Minos ; but of all the places which he visited none 
possess so powerful an interest as Mount Ida, where, 
as he observes, it is exceedingly probable that Jupiter 
passed his early youth in hunting and martial exer- 
cises. In the centre, or somewhat to the south of a 
vast cluster of mountains, rises the extremely lofty 
peak of Ida, composed of successive strata of gray 
marble, and rf^ndered peculiarly difficult of ascent by 
detached blocks of stone scattered over its sides. 
Though considerably less elevated than Mount Leba- 
non or the Alps, the snow lies all the year round 
unmelted in several ,cavities near the summit, upon 
the very apex of which a church has been erected. 
Here, in clear weather, the traveller enjoys one of 
the most magnificent panoramic views in the world. 
Nearly the whole island lies within the range of the 
eye ; and looking acrosa the sea towards the north, 
he discovers in thedistant horizon several islands of 
the Archipelago rising beautifully out of the waves. 

Prom Candia he proceeded to Scio, Ipsara, Mete- 
lin, Tenedos, Lemnos, Samos, and Patmos, and then 
passed over to the continent to Smyrna. Here those 
traces of antiquity which formed the principal objects 
of his inquiries surrounded him on all sides. Not 
an excursion could be made without encountering 
the ruins or the site of some city renowned in poetry 
or history. Every river, every stream had some 
glorious association attached to it, from the Meles, 
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on which Homer is sometimes supposed to have been 
born, to the Cayster and Maeander, celebrated in his 
poems. Pococke, it should be remarked, with all 
his admiration fpr antiquity, had not suffered much 
of the spirit of Greek poetry to penetrate into his 
soul ; though he might as a man of the world avoid 
alluding to trite and hackneyed fables, this will not 
in all cases account for his omitting all mention of 
remarkable mythi. When encamped, for example, 
at night round a large fire on the summit of Mount 
Lalmus in Caria, fearing an irniption of jackals and 
wild boars, he seems to have thrown himself to sleep 
upon his huge block of granite without once recall- 
ing to muid that it was on that wild spot Eudymion 
was visited nightly by the moon. He observes, how- 
ever, that the shepherds who have succeeded Eudy- 
mion on this mountain have begun to cultivate a por- 
tion of its summit, and to enclose their fields with 
large trunks of trees disposed as pallisades. 

Following up the course of the Maeander he en- 
tered the Greater Phrygia, proceeded thence to Gala- 
tia, and, turning to the north, took the road through 
the ancient Paphlagonia and Bithynia towards Con- 
stantinople. Here he entered into numerous inquiries 
respecting the religion and manners of the Turks ; 
and then, descending the Dardanelles, embarked at 
Lemnos for Mount Athos in Macedonia. This moun- 
tain, it is well known, has for ages served as a retreat 
to numerous monks and hermits, who retire thither 
from the world to conceal their chagrin at being shut 
out by more fortunate or more persevering indi- 
viduals from the participation of its more refined 
Pleasures. There were at this period about forty 
ermitages situated in a semicircular sweep of the 
moimtain. Some of the gloomy tenants of. these 
cells were poor persons, who subsisted by their own 
labour, or on the bread and cheese bestowed upon 
them by the convent* in the neighbourhood; and 
their amusement consisted in carving images or 
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making wooden spoons. Pococke fomid fhem em*, 
ployed in drying fijg^ walnuts, and grapes^^and learned 
that they made a little wine and brandy for their own 
use, which, I hope, occasionally enabled them to for- 
get their cares. To complete their misery, no wo- 
men were ever permitted to enter their territories. 

Leaving this haunt of hypochondriacal drones, he 
proceeded along the shores of the Gulf of Contessa, 
and took the road to Salonica. The road along the 
northern shores of the Thermaic Gulf was beset with 
too many dangers to be attempted, and he therefore 
embarked for Caritza in Thessaly, and, arriving next 
day, took up his quarters for the night at the foot of 
Mount Ossa. Next morning he proceeded to the 
banks of the Peneus, which constitute the Vale of 
Teinp6, celebrated by ancient poets as the most 
beautiful spot in Greece ; but either the valley had 
lost its charms, or our traveller all taste for the pic^ 
turcsQue, for he passes it over with still greater cool- 
ness than the poetical scenes of C3rprus. However, 
his mind was at this time so full of the battle of 
Pharsalia, Caesar, and Pompey, that it would have 
been wonderful indeed if he had paused a moment to 
admire the pastoral scenes of Temp6. Having then 
reached the blood-stained spot where the greater 
tyrant triumphed over the lesser, and paved the way 
for the glorious Ides of March, our traveller exam- 
ined with attention the various positions said to have 
been occupied by the contending armies. From 
thence he descended, towards the Maliac Bay through 
Phthiotis,'the native coimtry of Achilles, which was 
situated in the Thessalian Tnebes, the inhabitants of 
which, according to Strabo, obtained the name of 
ants on accoimt of their industrious habits. 

On his arrival at Zeiton, which appears to occupy 
the site of the ancient Lamia, he took lodgings in a 
caravansary, where, in order to enjoy a cooler air, 
and escape the vermin which usually abound in such 
places^ he spread out his carpet in as open gall#ryt 
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«nd fen asleep. He had )iot been long in the enjoy- 
ment of repotse, however, before he was awakened 
by a fearfal noise ; when, starting up, he saw by the 
light of the moon that a large portion of the building 
had been overthrown, and bsheld the terrified horses 
bursting out of the stables and fl3ring away with the 
utmost rapidity. Amazed and confounded, he was 
at first unaMe to comprehend what had happened; 
but his servant informed him it was an earttiquake, 
which donWy mcreased his consternation. They 
now began to thhik of effecting their escape, hot the 
building had been so shatter^, and such immense 
heaps of ruins choked up the passages, th«t although 
they were apprehensive a second shock mic^ht fol- 
low and bury them beneath the tottering wa&, they 
were some time in msdiing their w«y into the street. 
Here they found that a poor Turk, who had thrown 
himself down befbre the door to sleep, had been 
buried under the ruins; but by prompt assistance he 
was dug out uninjured. Tliouffh there waS a beau- 
tiful moonlight, so thick a cloud of dust arose from 
the hous^ which had fallen down, or were stiH fall- 
ing all around, that it was impossible to discern any 
object at the distance of ten paces; and from amid 
this 'dense canopy,' which hung suspended over the 
whole city, shrieks, groans, and sobs, wild lamentk- 
tions for the dead, the moans of the crushed and 
wounded, yells of sigony, and exclamations of terror 
were heard on all sides. Humanity, however, in the 
midst of this awful scene was busy at the work of 
salvation. Men, goaded on by the sting of affection, 
rushed desperately in between the threaten ng ruins 
in seareh of the objects of their lovfe,*— their wives, 
their parents, their children, — and returned, some 
joyously with their living friends in their arms, 
others with livid and ghastly looks bearing the 
coipses of those in whom all their earthly happiness 
haa centred. The earth still contifiued agitated, 
rocking and heaving like the sea* Pococke caused 
Vol. IL— L 
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his baggage to be transported to a spot which ' _ 
at a distance Croni all buildings, where in the course 
of two hours he counted nearly tweuty^shocks, some 
of which were exceedingly terrible. The whole 
scene was tremendous. A multitude of human beings 
standing in darkness, fearful that the earth would 
open beneath their feet and ingulf them ; not daring 
to fly, lest they should tumble into chasms already 
formed around them ; incapable of aiding each other; 
a prey to eveiy terrible idea, to every horrible fore- 
boding. But at length the earth became stili, and 
while the inhabitants were preparing to bury their 
dead, our traveller obtained horses and fled away 
from the cit)% 

Crossing the ancient Sperchius, the stream to 
which Achilles had vowed his golden, hair, and pro- 
ceeding, along the shore of the Maliac Gulf, he sooa 
discovered in the distance the famous pass of Ther- 
mopylae, — a spot which men will tread with a holy 
pride and triumph so long as a sympathy for heroic 
valour and patriotism shallremain upon earth. Such 
are the places to which men should ^o in pilgrimage^ 
—places sanctified by .the dust of the glorious and 
the great, whose names are rendered eternal by 
Providence, that even in the basest and most degene- 
rate times mankind might never b^ reduced to a dis- 
belief of virtue. 

From Thermopylae Pococke proceeded through the 
country of the Opuntian Locrians to tlie Euripus^ 
into which Aristotle is absurdly reported by vulgar 
tradition to have thrown himself, from a despair of 
discovering the cause of its manifold tides. The an- 
cients relate that the tide here. ebbs and flows seven 
times in the day ; but our. traveller learned that the 
motions of the Euripus are irre^lar, sometimes ebb- 
ing and flowing as often as fourteen times ;n the day, 
and at others not mure than twice. He next directed 
his course to the shores of the Copaic Lake, the eels 
of which Aristophaipes seems to have so passionately 
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longed for chiringf the Peloponnesian war, tfsited 
Ttebes, and then crossed Mount Pentelicus into 
Attica* The ruins of Athens were then far less im- 
perfect than they are at present,- and he examined 
^em with the eye of a feam«d antiquary ; but ex- 
tensive as was his leamingr, he does not seem to have 
possessed that sort of residing which would have 
enabled him thorousfhly to enjoy a tour through 
Greece. It is for those who have entered deeply 
into the private history, literature, nnd philosoph j^ of 
the Greeks that Attica has real charms. He should 
be able to determine or imagine the exact spot where 
Socrates sat under the plane-tree with Phsdrus in 
order to discuss the merits of Lysias's style; he 
should be interested in discovering where the house 
of Callias stood, to which the impatient Hippocrates 
would have led Socrates before day, that he might 
lose no time in being introduced to Protagoras; he 
should walk up and down the banks of tli^ Ilyssns, 
that he might be sure of having visited the spotKwhere 
Sophocles nestled all night among the reeds to enjoy 
the song of the nightingale ; this is the sort of trav- 
eller who should visit Greece. Otherwise, with 
Strabo, Pausania^, and Vjtruvius in hand, he may de- 
termine the sites of cities and measure the height* 
of columns- to a hair ; our feelings go not along with 
him, and his researches become tiresome ju propor- 
tion as they are circumstantial and exact. 

From Athens Pococke proceeded westward, 
crossed the ancient territories of Megara, visited 
Corinth, and continuing his Journey along the south- 
em shores of the Gulf of Lepanto, arrived at Patras, 
where he embarked for Sicily. He then crossed 
over into Italy, and hurried on through Germany, 
Switzeriand,%aiul Fmnce, to England, and arrived m 
London on the 30th of August, 1741, exactly eight 
years from the day of his first departure for llw 
Continent 

Bmng naw hapfnly arrived in port, with a pro* 
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^Bfkitis qmmtity of nwtevial8« Pdeodce, anxioas to 
enjoy the reputation to which he aspired, imme- 
diately commenced the compilation of his trarela* 
the first vohime of which appeared in 1743, under 
the title of "^ A Descriptioa of the East,"" &c Two 
years afterward the second volume, divided into two 
parts, was published; and shortly afterward he added 
to his travels a large collection of Greek and Latin 
inscriptions, which are said by M. St. Martin to be 
so exceedingly incorrect as to be alnfKwt unintelli^- 
ble. As Pococke can very well dispense with &e 
credit aiisiug from ^this kind of researdies,** i 
^ve not thought it necessary to ejcaroine whether 
the reproach of the Frenchman be well founded or 
not ; but I cannot help congratula^ng that writer 
upon the felicitous manner in which he commences 
bis account of our traveller, ^ the obscure and insig^ 
nificant particulars of whose life,*^ he tells us, ^ are 
scarcely worth relating;** which is certainly a p6« 
euliarly ingenious application of these rules of rhelo* 
ric that teach us how to vivify and adorn a banrea 
subject. The readers of the ^ Biogriq)hie Uuf ver« 
selle'* may perhaps suspect, however, that M. St 
Martin was deterred from seeking for the ^ obseure 
and insisfnificant ^rticulars" of Pococke^s life, l^ 
the vast bulk of his volumes, through which they lie 
scattered at wide intervids ; but few who have pe* 
rused those volumes, replete with interest and in* 
formation, will allow that their author deserved no 
idore than one little [teige in an unwieldy collection, 
where so many obscure scribblers, whose very names 
are forgotten hy the public, are commemorated at 
such disproportionate length. 

Pococke^ whose reputation was quickly diffused 
throttchout Europe, having taken orders, wato pro* 
moted, in 1756, to the archdeaconry of 08sory,in 
Ireland; and in 1765 was made tushop of Emhin. 
This honour he was not destined long to eiyoy, how* 
ever* Sot m tim montb of Septeoriwr, ^ tfa» same 
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ytifiTi he died of apoplexy, in the 61st year of his 
agei Besides his travels, he was the author of 
several memoirs in the Philosophical Transactions, 
ftnd in the Archaeologia ; and there still remain a 
inimber of his smaHei* pieces in manuscript at the 
British Museum. No popular or well-conceived 
edition of his works has hitherto been published, 
though few travellers are deserving of more credit, 
or were more competent to describe the countries 
through which they journeyed. 



JOHN^ BELL. 

s Born 1690.— Died alxmt 1780. 

Bell «eems to have been bom about the year 
1690, at >Antermony, in Scotland. He was possessed, 
even from his earliest years, by a strong passion for 
travel; but his passion, together wrth a large por- 
tion of shrewdness and sagacity, constituting the 
better part of his inheritance, he judicipusly applied 
Itimself to the study of medicine and siirgcry, a 
knowledge of which, in all semi-barbarous countries, 
lis, frequently^of more avail to the traveller even than 
wealth. It does not appear whether Bell was di- 
rected in the Choice of his scene by preference or 
by chance. However, as all Europe was at that 
period i9|led with admiration of the projects of Peter 
Hie First, whose refjutation for munificence diew 
crowds of adventurers by a species of magnetic 
attraction towarjds the north, it is probable that a 
desire of personal aggrandizement united with a 
thirst of knowledge in urging our traveller in the 
direction of Petersburg. But be this as it may, 
having obtained from several respectable persons 
ncoMHUidatory letters te Dr* Araskiae^ chief pbi^ 
L9 
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•ieiaa and prlrv couBsellor to th« c^ar Peter tlie 
First, he embarked at London in July, 1714, for St. 
Petersburg. On his arriral he was received in a 
very friendly manner by Dr. Areskine, to whom ha 
communicated his intentions of availing himself of 
the first opportunity which should offer of visiting 
aome portions of Asia. The desired occasion soon 
presented itself. The cxar, preparing at this period 
to send an embassy into Persia, appointed Aremy 
Petrovich Valensky, a captain of tbe guards, to con- 
duct the mission ; and this ^^entleman applying to 
Dr. Areskine to recommend him a medical attendant, 
Bell was immediately brought forward by his coun- 
tryman, and received, on his favourable testimony, 
into the ambassador's siiite. Through the same in« 
terest, he was likewise at once formally introduced 
into the service of the czar. 

Bell set out from Petersburg on ths 15th of July, 
1719, accompanied by a part of the ambassadQr's 
suite, and for some time directing his course along 
the western bank of the Neva, encamped in the 
evemngon a small stream which falls into that river, 
and passed the night in a wagom Next day they 
embarked on the Volchovii, the banks of which were 
covered with villages and fruitful cornfields, inter- 
spersed with Wbo£, and continued their journey by 
water until they approached Novogorod, where they 
quitted their ^ moving road,'' as Pascal terms a river, 
and proceeded on horseback. At Iver, Bell beheld 
th^ mighty stream of the Volga* the navigation of 
which from this town to the Caspi^ Sea is inter'* 
Apted by no cataract, and whose waters abound 
with an extraordinary variety of the finest Ash m 
the world. 

From this i^ace they proceeded towards the an* 
cient capital of the empire, through a plain but 
agreeable couoti^, covered with richliarvests, yrhieh 
infallibly produce a pleasing effect upon the mind, 
•»d»<ted withaBiHilittifiiid gro»e%lhe wnwkmn^ 
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•irhleh eenlrasted adrairaUy wiUi the y«Howfram 
waving at their feet. Oh reaching the village from 
which the first view of Moscow was obtained, Bi»U 
observest that **at this distance few. cities in thi 
world make a finer appearance, for it stands on a 
rising ground, and contains many stately churches 
and monasteries, whose steeples and cufxiias are gr n* 
eraily covered either with coi^;)er gilt or tin {jlatesy 
which shinie like gold and silver in the sun.** 

The KrerhliUt to which Bishop Heber was fond of 
comparing some of the old Mohammedan edifices 
of Hindostan, appears to have excited no very par* 
licular admiration in Bell, who merely observes that 
it was compounded of a- number of buildings added 
to one another at difiereut times, and tiiat some of 
the s^Mirtments were remarkably smicious. Hiere 
they embarked on the Moskwa, an4uropping slowly 
itown the stfeam, entered the Vol^a. a littk below 
Nishna^ .The river at this place is of very great 
breadth, and, the wind blowing from the north, they 
IMFere driven along with prodigious velocity. Signs 
of the appicoach oi winter now began to appear, for 
it was the latter end of October; the Volga was 
suddenly filled with floating ice, which, united with 
its powerful current, and the force of the wu^« ren^ 
dered their position exceedingly dangerous. TheVf 
however, continued their voy^e,an4 arrived on^n^ 
3d of November at Zaback^u^ a considerable town 
on the right iNuik of ^he rive^t a little above Kazen. 

In this port of Russia, according to Bell, the best 
fkod largest falcons in the world are caught, which 
being highly valued for their strength and beauty, 
piurtieukuiy by the Turks and Pejrsians, are sold to 
those nations at extravagant prices. They are notf 
as might have been expected, taken from the nest; 
but after they are full grown, when Uieir natural 
instincts have been developed Ipr exercise, and their 
physical powers have acquired, by struggling with 
MiflW -(Mil t§ f ^UiU f% -tmif jffniQyt n^i^nty tf|g 
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vigour. They are then taiight to fly at swans, feese, 
herons, hares, and even antelopes ; and our travellef 
saw one of them take a wild duck out of the water 
when nothing but her bill, which she had put up for 
air, could be perceived. Many of these falcons are 
as white as doves. Bell afterward saw in KOdi)s* 
tan thel)eautiful species of hawk called cherkh, which 
the Persians and Arabs tmin for antelope huntingr. 
This is done by stuffing the skin of one of these ani- 
mals^ and plncingf the food of the hawk between its 
horns, which afterward^ when the bird comes to be 
employed in the chase, induces it to pounce iipon 
the head of the antelope, and either strike it to the 
ground, or retard its movements until the grey* 
hounds come up; Sir John Mulcolftr, who witnessed 
this singular sport at Abusheher, observes that ** the 
huntsmen proceed to a large plain, or rather desert, 
near the seaside; they have hawks and greyhoimdsy 
the former carried in the usual manner on the hand 
of the huntsman, the latterled in a leash by a horse* 
man, generally the same who carries the hawk* 
When^he antelope is seen they endeavour to get as 
hear as possible ; but the animal, the moment it ob* 
serves them, goes off at a rate that seems swifter 
than the wind ; the horses are instantly at full speed, 
having slipped the dogs. If it is a single deer they 
at the same time fly the hawks ; but if a herd, they 
wait till the dogs have fixed upon a particular ante- 
lope. The htiwks, skimming along near the ground^ 
soon reach the deer, at whose head they pounce in 
succession, and sometimes with a violence that 
knocks it over." . . ^ 

The Persian style of hare hunting, which few 
tnfVellers have noticed, is scarcely less interestiiig, 
and is thus described by Sir John Malcolm. ** When 
at Shirez the elchee (ambassador) had received a 
present of a very fine shfth-bftz, or royal falcon, 
before going outl had been amused at seeing Nut- 
lee Bog, our heed ialooQer» « bmb of great m^ 
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Rence in his departmenit put upoa this bird a [ipir 
of leathers, which he fitted to its thighs with as 
miHih c»e as if lie had been the tailor of a fashion* 
able horseman. I inquired the reasoaof so upusqal 
a proceedifi^. * You will learn that,' said the conse* 
qiiential master of the hawks, * when you see our 
sport ;' and I was cpnTinced, at the period he pre* 
dieted, of the old fellow's knowledge of his business* 
The first hare seized by the falcon was very strong, 
and the ground rough. While the bird kept \he 
claws of one foot fastened in the back of its prey* 
the other was dragi^d along the ground, till it had 
an opportunity ta lay hoki of a tuft of grass, l^ 
which it was enabled to stop the course of the hare, 
whose efibrts to escape,! do think, woijdd have torn 
the hawk asunder, if it had not been provided with 
the leathern defences which have been mentioned* 
The next time the falcon was flown gave us proof 
of that extraordinary courage which its whote ap* 
pearance, and particularly its eye, denoted* It had 
•topped and quite disid)led the second hare by the 
first pounce, wiien two greyhounds, wliich had been 
shpped by mistake, came up, and endeavoured to 
seize it. They were, however, rm)ulsed by the fal^ 
eon, whose boldness and celerity in attacking the 
dogs, and securing its prey, excited onr admiratioh 
and astonishn;ient." Bell was informed of a cir* 
ewnstance, while travelling in Kdrdistan, which 
raises still higher our admiration of the falcon's 
eourage; for it is trained by the Tartars to. fly at 
foxes and even wolves. 

But to return to the Volga : On arriving on the 5th 
of November at Kazan, they found that the winter 
bad set m, that the Volga was filled with floating i^, 
and that, therefore, since the nations inhabiting both 
banks of the river were hostile to Russia, or -ex- 
tremely barbarous in their manners, it would be 
necessary to defer the prosecution of their journey 
antil Ois foUowing ^ring * Thisafio^ded Bell ampb 




leisure for the convicting of his researches into the 
mamierst character^ and religion of tlie neigbbour- 
ing tribes. Here he found two Swedish generals, 
Hamilton and Koen, taken prisoners at the battle 
of Pultowa, and exiled by the barbarous policy of 
the czar, to these remote regions; but, excepting 
that they were exiles, they had no great reason to 
complain of their treatment, for they were allowed 
to share in whatever amusements and pleasures the 
place afforded, and were by no means subjected to a 
rigorous confinement. 

It was not until the beginning of June that they 
were enabled to continue their voyage. Thev then 
began ortce more to descend the stream, which they 
did with great velocity ; and making a short stay at 
Samara and Astrakhan, proceeded on their voyage, 
entered the Caspian, and on the 30th of August 
arrived at Niezabad, where, there being neither har- 
bour nor creek, they hauled up their lat-bottomed 
vessels on the beach. Here an accident occurred to 
one of Bell's companions, which strikingly illus- 
trates the facility with which the imagination, when 
strongly excHed, overthrows the other faculties of 
the mind. The ship in which the secretary of the 
embassy was embariied did not arrive until several 
hours after the others had been drawn on shore, by 
which time the wind had begun to blow with great 
violence, while the sea broke tremendbusly upon the 
beach. Not being able, under such circumstances, 
to reach the laud, thev at first cast anchor in the 
open road ; but the gale increasing, even this posi- 
tion was considered dangerous; so that they quickly 
slipped their cable and put out to sell. The secre- 
tary and the other gentlemen on board, however* 
not greatly admiring . their situation, aiid willing, 
from their extreme impatience to be once more on 
terra firma, to run even a considerable risk in en» 
deavouring to effect their purpose, ordered the mas- 
tilt of the ship» a Dutchman in the service^ of ths 
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tzar, to mn her a^ore at all hasardsteogagiiig them- 
selves to be aocountable for the consequeacea* But 
when the ship had approached within a certain dis- 
tance of the land, the sea ran so hi^h that no beat 
could be hoisted out. The secretary's fear of the 
sea increasing with the obstacles to his landing, he 
at length prevailed upon a sailor, at the peril of his 
life, to carry him ashpre on his hack, which, in spite 
• of all difficulties^ the man actually performed; *'hut 
his clothes being drenched with salt-water, and the 
road lying through deep sands, he was soon fatigued, 
and therefore retired nearer to the woods, in hopes 
of finding a more smooth and easy path. He ais* 
covered what he sought ; but instead of leading him 
lo the ships, it carri^ him away from the shore and 
the right course, into thick encumbered wood ; and 
in these circumstances night overtook him, utterly 
ignorant of the .dismal and dangerous wild into 
wliich he had waudered. Thus destitute of^all as« 
sistance, be climbed a tree to save himself from the 
wild beasts with which these woods abound ; and in 
this situation continued all the night, and till noon 
next day; for the people in his own ship never 
doubted of his having safely reached our tents; 
while we, on the contrary, had not the least sus- 
picion of his having come on shore. At last, how- 
ever, about noon, his servant came, inquiring for his 
master, who, he told us, left the ship the night be- 
fore. .This account filled us all with anxiety and 
apprehension ; as we certainly concluded he would 
be torn to pieces by the wild beasts, or murdered by 
the savages who inhabit this coast. Imonediate 
order was given for all our people to repai;* to the 
woods ill search of him. He was at last round wan- 
dering from path to path, without knowing one direc- 
tion from another. When he came to the tents he 
looked ghastly and wild, and related many strange 
stones of what he had heard in the night. AUpOs- 
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Bible cafe Was taken to aHeriatehis^iatress. Dteiof 
his sleep, which was ▼erv dtsccmtposed, he often 
started, nx>aned, and spoke f and even after he 
awaked, he persisted in affirming' thai-there were 
numbers of people ronnd the tree in the night, talk- 
in? diflfe rent languages. ' The imagrination, no donbty 
Will naturally have a strong effect on any man in such 
uncommon circumstances; for, thoogh the eecretary 
yrBS a man of penetration and sonnd judgment, in 
vain did we enoeavoiir to undeceive himt by re[He- 
senting that it was nothing but the jackals which 
made the noise he had heard." In fact, he never 
recovered his former sagacity atxi soundness of 
mind : and the accident may even be supposed to 
have hastened his death, which took place not long 
afterward. 

From Niezabad they proceeded to Shamakia, 
where 'the inhabitants, to whom the Muscovites 
were nov^ties at that time. Crowded the tops i)i 
their houses to behold thefm. The time of their 
stay was spent in theiva^ usual with ambassadors; 
that is, in attempts of politeness, affecting state, and 
in disputes with the Khan of Shamakia. At length, 
however, all these were ended, and they departed. 
The suite of the ambassador was numerous ; for in 
the East a man's dimity i? estimated by the camel- 
loads of people at his fieels : one hundred and «ixty 
camels, nearly two hundred horsey and nuiles, 
which, if common sense were constituted Judge of 
the matter, would be thought amply sufficient to 
bear the czar^s compliments and a Lett^ to the shah. 

On entering KOrdistan, Bell, from- whose mind 
the •* rugged Russian bears,'* jackals, and other 
nhisances, had not chased away all classical remi- 
niscences, seems to have experienced some pleasure 
at the idea of traversing, though in a contrary di- 
rection, the same track which was pursoed by 
Xenophon and the Ten Thousand in then: ivMit 
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ftom Babylonia.* The Kdrds, the ancient Kanhx- 
chi, were still, he says, reckoned a brave people ; 
and, in fact, would be extremely disposed, if any 
thing were to be gained by it, to harass any body 
of men, whether small or great, who passed through 
their country. On the day before they arrived at 
Tabriz they crossed a ridge of mountains, from 
which, as he was informed by an Armeni:.n, the 
snowy peaks of Ararat, or Agri Dag, might be seen 
m clear weather. 

From Tabriz they set out in the heart of winter, 
the country being covered with deep snow, and the 
roads, in consequence, almost impassable. The 
bright reflection of the sunbeams from the snow 
pr<Kiuced an extraordinary effect upon the Russians. 
Their faces swelled, and many of them were afflicted 
witn ophthalmia. But the Persians themselves are 
liable to the latter inconvenience, and, in order-to 
guard against it, wear a network fillet of black 
hon^hair over the eyes; which Bell found, upon 
trial, to be an effectual preventive. This contri- 
vance, I imagine, might be made use of vdth equal 
success in traversing the sands of Egypt or Arabia. 

As they proceeded southward they quickly es- 
caped from the regions of snow, and on reaching 
Sarva, a small town a little to the north of Koom, 
found the pomegranate-trees already in blossom on 
the 29d of February. The Persians, at least that part 
of them who make any claim to civilization, are a 
pleasant people to travel among. For if, in classic 
lands. 

Not a mountain reared its head nnsnng 

no mountain, no, nor valley neither, rears or lowers 
its head without having some particular legend 
attached to it. Near Koom you j#e shown a hill 
from which no one who has been mad enough to 

• This must be understood cttm grano. The Grrelss never ap* 

woaAbod quite so rear the Caspian as iSeira roots. Seethe^nodw^ 
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reach the top erer descended; and are told a 
lamentable story of a young page sent up with a 
lighted torch in his haoil faj Shah Abbas, who, of 
course, never returned, but may yet perhaps come 
down with his torch uncmisRimed, upon the re- 
advent of the Twelfth Imam. At Kasban your ima* 
gination is excited by being placed in apartments, 
the floors of whicli are almost paved with scorpions, 
the sting of every one of which is more deadly than 
the sword of Rfistam, or the lance of Afrasiab. 
But these reptiles, like the spear of Achilles, undo, 
an it were, with one hand what they perform with 
the other ; for when they have darted their poison 
into the frame, they 3deld, on being caught and 
fried, though not alive, I hope, an oil which the 
Persians retskon an infallible antidote to their venom* 
The only advantage which seems to be derived from 
this energetic little reptile is, that it enriches the 
Persian language with a new variety of that rheto- 
rical figure of speech called commination, or curs- 
ing ; for when any person is desirous of concen- 
trating his wrath in a single imprecation, instead 
of having recourse to that convenient but vulgar 
demon who takes our enemies off our hands in 
Europe, he arms his wishes with the sting of a 
Kashan scorpion, and flings that at the head of his 
adversaries. 

The embassy arrived at Ispahan on the 14th of 
March ; an 2 tLe sh >*^ court immediately put itself 
in training for a gra..^ theatrical exhibition, in order 
to impress the barbarians with a favourable idea 
of the greatness of the Asylum of the Universe. 
While the stage decorations were preparing, our 
traveller, who entertained a reasonable respect fof 
royal pomp and magnificence, employed himself in 
observing the • # and its environs ; and when the 
important day came, accompanied the ambassador 
into the presence of the shah. Every thing passed 
off in the usua* Exhibitions of elephants 
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caparisoned unth gold and silver staflfis ; lion» led 
in massive chains of gpold ; twenty horses superbly 
caparisoned, having all tbeir saodles and bridles 
ornamented with ^d and silver,\and set with sap- 
phires, emeralds, and ether precious stones, while 
the stakes by which they were fastened, a^ the 
mallets with which those stakes were driven into 
the earth, were of solid gold : such were the sights 
beheld within the preciircts of the palace. On the 
outside, however, poverty, ignorance, and starva^ 
tion exhibited their gaunt, phantom visages among 
the crowd, scaring the eyeballs of those who were 
not too much dazzled by the gorgeous apparatus 
of tyranny, to discover the real nature of the mate- 
rials out of which they were foi^ged. 

' When the ambassador was presented to the shah, 
he made a speech to him in Russian ;' the ^ Asyhim 
of the Universe** replied in Persian; and since 
neither of them understood one word of what was 
said to him by the other, their speeches must have 
been exceedingly interesting. However, a third 
person, **doctus utriusque linguaj," clothed the 
shah's ideas in Russian for the benefit of the ambas- 
sador, while he presented the thoughts of the latter, 
or at least something like them, to the shah, in the 
mellilluous4anguage of Persia. A 11 this while music, 
which the traveller did not find inharmonious, was 
played in the audience-chamber, and the mufti was 
reading aloud various portions of the Koran. Whe-» 
ther this was intended to show how indifferent, re- 
specting all secular concerns, the holy men of Persia 
were, or to throw an air of religion over the trans- 
action, or, finally, to exorcise all such devils as 
might be supposed to accompany such a rabble of 
Franks, Bell did not inquire ; which, 1 think, was a 
great oversight. An entertainment, which all par- 
ties thought more agreeable than the 8peeches,'fol- 
lowed next. The shah himself, according lo ancient 
usage, was served before his gue«te< bi^ tbe am 
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Iwssador had lihe honour of being next attended to. 
Every article of the feast was served np in large 
gold or china dishes, but, according to the custom 
of the East, fingers were substituted for knives and 
forks, and these, as among the ancient Greeks^ were 
wiped with large thin cakes of bread, instead of 
uq>kia8. 

The diniNT to which they were shortly after in- 
vited by thft keeper of the great seal was more 
magnificent than that given them by the shah. 
** Soon after wfr entered," says Bell, " there were 
served up a great variety of sweetmeats, and all 
kinds of fruit that the climate afforded. Coffee and 
sherbet were carried about by tiums. We were 

S laced cross-legged on the carpets, except the am- 
assador, who had a seat. . During this part of the 
feast we were entertained with vocal and instru- 
mental music, dancing boys, tumblers, puppets, and 
ji^^glers. All the performers executed their parts 
with great dexterity. Two of them counterfeited 
a quarrel, one beat off the other's turban with his 
foot, out of which dropped about fifteen or twenty 
large serpents, which ran or crawled about the room. 
One of them came towards me with great speed, 
which soon dt)liged me to quit my place. On seeing 
us alarmed, they toli us the creatures were alto- 
gether inoffensive, as their teeth had been all drawn 
out. The fellow went about the room, and gathered 
them again into his turban, like so many eels. The 
victuals were now served in a neat and elegant 
manner. Every thing was well dressed in the Per- 
sian fashion. Our host was very cheerful, and con- 
tributed every thing in his power to please his guests. 
He excused himself handsomely enough for not 
having wine, as it was not then used at court." 

Two days after this the ambassador received in- 
timation, that the business of the embassy being 
concluded, he might depart when he pleased ; but 
the Rosa, who seems to have relished the pilaus of 
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Ispahan, would have been better pleased to have 
remained where he was the whole year. However, 
it being clear that the disciples of Ali by no means 
participated in his feelings, he unwillingly prepared 
to encounter once more nis native fogs and snows. 
They left Ispahan on the 1st of September, and pro- 
ceeded through Kasbin and Ghilan towairds Sha- 
niakia. At Kasbin many of the ambassador's suite, 
and Bell among the number, were attacked by a 
pestilential fever, which appears to have been the 
plague ; but they all, excepting one person, recov- 
ered. They, however, lost twenty-two of their 
number before they finally quitted the Persian do* 
minions. 

It being the depth of winter when the ambassador 
arrived at Shamakia, he resolved to remain there 
until the following summer, time, in his opinion, 
being of little value. Accordingly it was not until 
the 26th of June that they embarked on the Cas- 
pian. Their journey homewards was long and 
tedious ; but they at length reached Petersburg on 
the 30th of December, 1718 ; having consumed nearly 
three years and a half in going to and returning from 
Ispahan. 

Bell observes that Peter, who was in the capital 
when they arrived, was said to be well satisfied with 
the conduct of his ainbassador, whose principal 
btisiness was to cultivate and cement amity and ft 
good imderstanding between the two crowns of 
Russia and Persia. The city, notwithstanding-the 
Swedish war, which had lasted nearly twenty years, 
had been greatly improved and adorned during his 
short absence; and its appearance had been so 
greatly changed, that he could scarcely imagine 
himself, he says, in the same place. Other changes 
had likewise taken place in that short interval. His 
friend Dr. Areskine was, he found, no more, having 
died about six weeks previous to his arrival. How- 
«Y«r» he was kindly received by his other fineiidfl» 
M2 
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as well Russian as Enp^sh; and he mentions H 
as a circumstance wcnrtny of remark, that he met 
among the former with many persons of mu< h worth 
and honour. 

Captain Valensky, the Persian ambassador, having 
contracted a friendship for him during their journey, 
continued to regard him with the same feelings after 
their return ; and when, on hearing that the czar 
was about to despatch an embassy to China, Bell 
expressed an ardent desire to accompany it, recom- 
mended him in such a manner to the ambassador, 
Captain IsmailofiT, as not only procured his reception 
into 4he suite of the missiou, but the friendsliip of 
that worthy man for the remainder of his life. 

Our traveller set out from Petersburg on his way 
to China on the 14th of July, 1719, and proceeded 
through Moscow to Kazan, where he awaited the 
setting in of winter, the journey through Siberia 
being to be performed in sledges. The poor Swedish 
generals who had been taken prisoners at Puitowa 
were still here, regretting, naturally enough, but 
unavailingly, their long detention from their native 
land. On the 24th of November, the snow having 
fkllen sufficiently to smooth the roads. Bell and a 
portion of the ambassador's suite departed fro a 
Kazan. Their road lay through a fertile countr\, 
producing abundance of cattle, corn, and honey, 
and covered, in many places, by vast woods of tall 
^aks, fir, and birch. The beehives used here were 
of a remarkable form. The inhabitants, says Bell, 
take the trunk of a lime-tree, aspen, or any soft 
wood, of about five or six feet long ; having scooped 
it hollow, they make a large aperture in one side, 
about a foot in length and four inches broad ; they 
then fix cross rods within the trunk for the bees to 
build upon, and having done this, close up the place 
carefully with a board, leaving small notfihes for the 
bees to go in and out. These hives are planted in 
pcojmr places at the side of a wood, and tied to a tree 
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with strong withes, to prevent their being destroyed 
by the bears, who are great devourers of honey. 
3ell learned, moreover, that the peasantry in these 
parts had a method of extracting the honey without 
destroying the bees ; but the persons who gave him 
the information described the process «o indistinctly 
that he could not understand it. 

Their road now lay for many days through dark 
woods, interspersed at wide intervals with villages 
and cornfields. The cold daily became more and 
more intense; thick fogs hung upon the ground; 
tne frost penetrated everywhere. The fingers and 
toes of those most exposed were frozen, and could 
only be restored to animation by being rubbed with 
snow. At length, on the 9th of December, they 
arrived at Solekampsky, famous for its great salt- 
works, which, if necessary, could not only have fur- 
nished all Russia, but several other countries also, 
with salt. Vast strata of salt-rocks seem here to 
extend on all sides at a certain distance from the 
surface. Pits are sunk to these rocks, and are 
quickly filled with water, which, being drawn off 
and boiled in large caldrons, the salt is deposited at 
the bottom. The vein of salt-rock sometimes runs 
under the river Kama, in which case it is reached 
by sinking wooden towers in the stream, as they do 
when building the piers of a bridge, and piercing 
through these to the necessary depth. The salt 
water then springs up, fills the wooden tower, and 
is pumped off as before. Prodigious strata of this 
kind of rock traversing the bed of the ocean, may, 
perhaps, be the cause of the saltness of its waters. 

There are extensive mines of excellent iron-ore in 
the same neighbourhood; where is likewise found 
the asbestos fossil, from which the incombustible 
linen is manufactured. The value of this laniferous 
stone is said to have been discovered by a sports- 
man, who, happening one day to be in want of wad- 
ding in the woods, and (^tisenring the thr^adlito 
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fibres of this fossil, plucked some of them off for 
that use ; and finding that the gunpowder had no 
effect upon them, communicated the fact to others, 
which led to thoas inquiries and experiments Inr 
which its extraordinary properties were discovered. 

From Solekampsky they proceeded to the Oural 
Mountains, which divide Russia from Siberia. These 
are covered in all directions by vast forests, except- 
ing In a few valleys where they have been felled by 
man, where oiur traveller found the landscape beau- 
tiful even in the depth of winter. On descending 
their eastern slope into the plains, a milder prospect 
woods, viUa|^s, cornfields, and meadows, met the 
eye ; but winter still reigned over all, binding up 
the streams, whiriing his snow-drifts over the juain, 
or clothing the forests with frost and icicles. The 
fogs, howeyer, had disappeared ; and as far as the 
eve could reach, all was snow below and sunshine 
above. On the 16th o( December the gilded crosses 
and cupolas of Tobolsk were discovered, rising in 
the distance above the snowy plain ; and in the even- 
ing of the same day they found themselves agree- 
ably lodged within its walls. 

Here, as well as in most of the towns through 
which they had passed, they found a number of 
Swedish ofGcers of distinction; among the rest 
Dittmar, secretary to Charles XII. ; and Bell ob- 
serves that they were permitted to enjoy ax^onsider- 
able share of Uberty. They could walk about where 
they pleased, himt in the woods, and even make 
long journeys to visit their countF3mien at distant 
places. He, in fact, so indulgent to tyranny had his 
residence in Russia rendered him, thought **his 
majesty" was showing them an especial favour by 
cantoning them in those parts where they could live 
well at a small expense, and enjoy all the libert} 
which persons in their circumstances could expect 

Whatever may be our opinion of the conduct of 
Peter» whom the childish folly of some wiiters has 
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denominated the Greats it must be confessed, that as 
far as his own interests were concerned, the exiling 
of these officers into Siberia was a judicious step, 
as it tended powerfully to civilize, that is, to render 
more taxable, the wild and ignorant inhabitants of 
that vast country. Several of the Swedish exiles 
were persons who had received a superior education. 
Not being able quickly to conform to the gross 
tastes of those who surrounded them, they therefore 
laboured by every means in their power to diffuse a 
relish for their own more liberal preferences ; and 
as they very fortunately reckoned painting and mu- 
sic, — arts which, addressing themselves partly to the 
senses, possess a certain charm even for savages,— 
among their accomplishments, they succeeded by 
their pictures and concerts in "subduing the ferocity 
of their masters. Still further to extend their in- 
fluence, they sometimes amused themselves with 
teaching a select portion of the youth of both sexes 
the French and German languages ; and as ingenuous 
youth has all the world over a reverence for those 
who introduce it into the paths of knowledge, the 
purpose of the Swedes was amply accomplished^ 
and they enjoyed the affection of powerful and 
honourable friends. 

To a sportsman the neigjibourhood of Tobolsk 
affords endless amusement. Here are found every 
species of game compatible with the nature of the 
climate: the urhah, the heathcock, the partridge, 
wliich in winter turns white as a dove, woodcocks, 
snipes, and a prodigious variety of water-fowl. Vast 
flights of snowbirds, which are about the size of a 
lark, come to Siberia in autumn, and disappear in 
spring. In colour many of these birds are as white 
as snow, while others are speckled or brown. Bears, 
wolves, lynxes, several kinds of foxes, squirrels, 
ermines, sables, and martens, abound in the woods. 
The ermines generally burrow in the open field, 
where they are caught in traps baited with a morsel 
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6f flesh. These animals are caught only in winter, 
when their for is white and most valuable. They 
tarn brown in summer. The hares, likewise, and 
the foxea of these northern regions, imitate the 
changes of mother earth ; and in winter are clad in 
fors resembling in colour the snows over which they 
run. 

During his stay at Tobolsk, Bell made numerous 
inquiries lespecling the religion and manners of the 
Tartars inhabiting the region lying between the 
Caspian and Mongolia; and learned, among other 
particulars, that in an ancient palace, the construc- 
tion of which some attributed to Timour, others to 
Genghis Khan, there were preserved numerous scrolls - 
of glazed paper, fairly written in many instances in 
gilt characters. Some of these scrolls were said to 
be black, though the far greater number were white. 
They were written in the Kalnniek language. While 
our traveller was busy in these inquiries, a soldier 
suddenly presented himself before him in the street 
with a bundle of these scrolls in his hand ; which, 
as the man offered them for a small sum, he pur- 
chased, and brought home to England. They were 
here distributed among our traveller's learned 
friends; and as Sir Hans Sloane was reckoned 
among the number, they will eventually find their 
way, I presume, to the British Museum. But whe- 
ther or not any of them have as yet been translated, 
I have not been able to discover. Two similar 
scrolls, sent by Peter I. to Paris, were immediately 
turned into French by the savans of that capital, to 
whom no language comes amiss, from that of the 
ancient Egyptians and Parsees to'lhat of modern 
sparrows, and were said to be merely a commission 
to a lama, or priest, and a form of prayer. Whether 
this interpretation may be depended on, sayis Bell, 
1 shall not determine. 

On the 9th of January, 1720, they set out from 
Tobolsk. Their road now led them through nume« 
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Tons Tartar villages, where the houses were con- 
structed with wood and moss, with thin pieces of 
ice fixed in holes in the walls instead of wincbws. 
The whole country, as far as the eye could reach, 
consisted of level marshy grounds, sprinkled with 
lakes, and overgrown with tall woods of aspen, 
alder, willows, and other aquatic trees, among which 
our traveller remarked a species of large birch, with 
a bark as smooth and white as paper. 

Pursuing their journey with the utmost rapidity, 
they arrived on the 4th of Februar)' at Tomsk, where 
Bell, as usual, immediately set on foot the most 
active inquiries respecting the neighbouring regions 
and their inhabitants. From the citadel of Tomsk, 
which is situated on an eminence, a chain of hills is 
discovered towards the south, beyond which, our 
traveller was informed, in a vast plain, many tombs 
and burying-pldces were found. His information 
throws much interesting light on a passage of He- 
rodotus. This great historian relates, in his fourth 
book, that when the ancient Scythians interred their 
king, they were accustomed to strangle upon his 
body his favourite concubines, his cupbearer, his 
cook, and other favourite personages ; and we learn 
from other authors, that together with the bones of 
these, cups, vases, and other vessels of gold were 
deposited with the royal corpse in the tomb. Rites 
not greatly dissimilar took place in the heroic ages 
amons^ the Greeks; for we find men and horses 
sacrificed upon the funeral pile of Patroclus in the 
Iliad, and Achilles placing the white bones of his 
friend in a xpwa^ ^tJXj?, or golden vase, to be after- 
ward deposited with his own in the same mound. . 

The tombs discovered in the great plains south of 
Tomsk in all probability were those of ancient 
Scythian chiefs and kings; but if so, the spot must 
have btfen regarded as the common cemetery of the 
race, to wWch the bodies of all persons above a cer- 
tain rank were to be borne, for the number of bar- 
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rows formed there was immense. Numerons indi- 
viduals annually resorted hither from Tomsk and 
other places to search for treasure among these an- 
cient graves, and they constantly found among the 
ashes of the dead large quantities of gold, silver, 
brass, and occasionally precious stones; hilts of 
swords, armour, saddle-ornaments, bits, and horse- 
trappings, together with the bones of horses and 
elephants, were sometimes met with. From which 
Bell infers, that when any general or person of dis- 
tinction was interred, it was customary to bury all 
his arms, his favourite horse, and servant with'him 
ih the same grave ; and this practice prevails to this 
day, he adds, among the Kalmucks and other Tar- 
tars. He was shown several pieces of armour and 
other curiosities which were dug out of these tombs, 
particularly a small equestrian statue of brass or 
bronze of no mean design or workmanship ; together 
with figures of deer cast in pure gold, which were 
divided in the middle, and pierced by small holes, as 
if intended to be used as ornaments to a quiver, or 
to the furniture of a horse. 

In the woods of this part of Siberia there is a spe- 
cies of wild ass, strikingly resembling the African 
zebra, having their hair waved white and brown, 
like that of a tiger. Bell saw several of their skins. 
Numerous wild horses of a fine chestnut colour were 
likewise found, but could not, he says, be tamed, 
even if taken when foals. The Kalmucks, however, 
continued to make some use of them : for, not being 
able to ride, they killed and ate them, and used their 
skins as couches to sleep upon. 

Proceeding eastward from Tomsk they arrived in 
about a fortmght on the banks of the river Tongusta, 
where the country on both sides being covered with 
impenetrable woods^ it was necessary to make their 
way along the frozen stream, while the biting winds 
, continued to whirl and drift about the snow m their 
jiatiu Qpcaaionally aingle houses or small villages 
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were found upon the banks. One day, duriBf their 
progress along this river, they met a prodigioua flock 
of hares, all as white as the snow on which they 
walked, slowly descending the stream ; and Bell was 
informed that these animals are frequently seen 
travelling south in much greater numbers. 

ITiey were now in the country of the Tongusy, a 
people who have no fixed dwellings, but roam at 
pleasure through the woods, erecting where they 
make any stay a few spars, inclining to each other 
above, and covering them with pieces of birchen 
bark sewed together, with a small hole at the Jop. 
The men, however, are brave, and the women vir- 
tuous. They practise tattooing. Their religion 
consists in the worship of the sun and moon. Theii 
dress is of fur. Their arms, the bow and arrow, the 
lance, and a species of hatchet. In winter they 
travel over the frozen snow with shoes, the soles of 
which are of wood, and about five feet in length, and 
five or six inches broad, inclining to a point before 
and square behind. The feet are slipped into a 
thong fastened in the nyddle ; and with these they 
can move over the deepest snow without sinking. 
But as these are suited only to the plains, they have 
a different kind for ascending the . hills, with the 
skins of seals glued to the boards, having the hair 
inclining backwards, which prevents the sliding of 
the shoes. With these they climb hills with the 
greatest facility, and having reached the summit 
dart down the opposite slope with astonishing 
rapidity. 

Such are the great sable hunters of Siberia, who 
feed indifferently on the bear, the fox, and the wolf. 
The sables, says Bell, are not caught in the same 
manner as other animals. The fur is so tender, that 
the least mark of an arrow, or rufiiing of the hair, 
ipoils the sale of the skin. In hunting them they 
only use a little dog and a net When a hunter dis- 
eovers the track a£ a sable upon the snow, he fbi* 
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lows it sometimes for several ^ays unintermittingtjr, 
until the poor animal, quite tired, takes reftige m 
some tall tree, for it can climb like a cat. The 
hunter -then spreads his net round the tree, and 
kindlev a fire, when the sable, unable to endure the 
smoke, immediately descends, and is caught in the 
net. These hunters, when hard pressed by hunger, 
have recourse to a practice analogous to that of many 
South Sea islanders under similar circumstances: 
taking two thin pieces of board, they place one on 
the pit of the stomach, the other on the back, and 
gradually drawing together the extremities, allay in 
some degree the cravings of appetite. The wint-ers 
here are long, and the cold so mtense that the earth 
never thaws, even in summer, beyond two feet and 
a half below the surface. When they dig to the 
depth of three feet for the purpose of burying their 
dead, they find the earth frozen ; and in these graves 
the bodies remain unconsumed, and will do so, says 
the traveller, to the day of judgment. 

On the 17th of March, the weather, as' they began 
to approach the Baikal lake, changed so suddenly 
from winter to spring that they almost imagined 
themselves dropped imperceptibly into another cli- 
matp. They therefore abandoned their sledges, 
which, as the snow was gone, were now become 
useless, and proceeded on horseback. Next day 
they arrived at Irkutsk on the river Angara. Here 
they remained until the 15th of May, waiting for 
the melting of the ice on the lake ; and -amusing 
themselves in the meanwhile with hunting, and ol^ 
serving the counti^ and its inhabitants. 

When the season was thought to be suficiently 
far advanced, they proceeded up the banlu of the 
river, until thev discovered the lake bursting out 
oetween two high rocKs, and tumbling down over 
enormous stones which lie quite across the channel 
df the river, which is here amile in breadth. The 
^^tal^imitjr of the «&etie, whi^n^magnifieent teyond 
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description, is heightened exceedingly by the dashing 
and roarinff of the waters, which impress the be- 
holder with ideas of the irresistible power and 
grandeur of nature, the privilege to contemplate 
which elevates and ennobles him in his own estima- 
tion. And this, in reality, is the principal source of 
the pleasure we derive from the view of stupendous 
mountains, the tempestuous ocean, cataracts, volca- 
noes, or conflagrations. 

They now embarked on the Baikal, which, as 
Gibbon facetiously observes, disdains the modest 
appellation of a lake, and on receding from the land 
enjoyed a full prospect of its western shores, rising 
abruptly into rocky pinnacles capped with snow, 
and towering far above every thing around them. 
These stretched away immeasurably towards the 
north, until they were lost in the distance. On the 
south the view was bounded by hills of gentler eleva- 
tion, whose tops, for the most part, were covered 
with wood. Their passage was tedious, for on ap- 
j»roaching the mouth of the Sehnga they found the 
whole shore skirted by long reefs of floating iceberg 
between which they forced their way with consid- 
erable difficulty. However, they at length entered 
the Selinga, and ascending partly in their boats and 
partly on horseback along its bank^, arrived safely 
at Selinguisky on the 29th of May. 

At this town, which, like the ancient Chalcedony 
~^n the Bosphorus, may be termed the " City of the 
Blind," being built upon an inconvenient spot in the 
neighbourhood of an excellent one, they were to re- 
main until the court of Pekin, which had been in- 
formed of their approach, should send an officer to 
conduct them over the frontiers. In the mean time 
every person amused himself according to his taste. 
Our honest and intelligent traveller, as he is very 
properly denominated by Gibbon, whose chief plea- 
sure consisted in observing the manners of mankind, 
oad here an ample field l^fore him, in a variety of 
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characters affording the most striking moral con^ 
trasts, from the Hindoo Yoghee, who bought hve 
fishes on the banks of a stream in order to enjoy the 
pleasure of setting them swimming again, to the 
fierce, tough-nerved Mongol, who could view death, 
whether inflicted on man or beast, without exhibit- 
ing the least horror or emotion. With one of the 
chiefs of this warlike nation, who, by temperance 
and exercise, had contrived to reach his eightieth 
year with much of the vigour and energy of youth 
about him, they had a splendid hunting-match, 
which, as conducted by the Tartars, may justly, as 
our great historian remarks, be considered as the 
image and the school of war. 

ifie Chinese, who are as dilatory in ^eir move- 
ments as the ancient Spartans, allowed them ample 
time to amuse themselves, for it was not until the 
84th of August that their conductor arrived. On 
the 8th of September they departed, and arriving in 
a few days on the banks of the Saratzyn, the small 
rivulet which divides the Russian empure from Chi- 
nese Mongolia, 

Bat tbese between a siWer streamlet glides, 
And scarce a name distinguisheth the brook, 
Though rival kingdoms press its verdant ndes, 

they crossed over, and found themselves in the 
•• Celestial Empire l^ Previously, however, a little 
incident occurred perfectly characteristic of the 
Chinese. Their conductor, observing some women 
walking in the fields, and fearing, apparently, that 
their petticoats would set all Pekin on fire, inquired 
with alarm to whom they belonged, and whither 
they were travelling. "To China," replied the 
ambassador. At this the worshipper of Fo*s terrors 
were increased: he replied that they had women 
enough in Pekin ahready, and that, as there never 
had been a. European woman in China, he would 
not, without a special order from the emperor, be 
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answerable for introdueing the first; but that, if his 
excellency desired it, he would despatch a courier 
to learn the emperor's pleasure. As this would 
have retarded their movements another six weeks, 
the ambassador, who had not the wit to disguise 
the ladies in men's apparel, sent them back to Se- 
Unguisky, and continued his journey without them. 

They now entered upon that vast table-land which 
was found by the Jesuits to be three thoysand geo- 
metrical paces above the level of the sea, from which 
the mountains forming its southern boundary serve 
but as steps by which the traveller may descend to 
the low plains of China. The small undulations or 
eminences which break the uniformity of these vast 
steppfjs are covered with the rhubart plant, which 
grows there spontaneously, and is propagated more 
rapidly by the aid of the marmot, which, burrowing 
in prodigious numbers at its roots, loosens the^ mould, 
and prepares it for the reception of the seeds. The 
roots are dug up for exportation by the Mongols, 
who carelessly bore holes through them, and hang 
them about their tents or on the horns of their jiheep 
to dry. 

After passing the Tula, no river again occurred 
north of the Great Wall. The mode of travelling 
here resembles, in some degree, that which prevails 
in the deserts of Arabia and Africa except that the 
walls are more frequent, and the danger from ma- 
rauders little or none. Their food, after the first 
few days, consisted of mutton only ; but as this was 
of an excellent quality, the circumstance was not 
considered as a great hardship. In the course of their 
Journey they traversed a large plain, thickly strewed 
with transparent red and yellow pebbles, which 
glittered beautifully in the sun, and were said to be 
cornelians and yellow €apphires, being hard, and 
taking a fine polish. The few Mongols whom they 
found wandering with their fiocks and herds over 
t^ waste, uppeaped more contented and happy 
N2 
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than the possessort of the n\osi l(^rtile «oiI ; aaSt- 
Ibis beiog the primitive, the freest, and perhaps the 
most natural condition of man, the* circmnatance 
oug^ not to exeite our astonishment - The ' mere 
act of locomotion is pleasant to man, and In pastoral 
tHbes, accustomed to wandering from their infancy 
it becomes a passioD, the gra^cetion of which 19 
happiness. 

** On the 2d of November, about nodn,** says Bell, 
'* we could perceive the famous wall, running alongf 
the tops of the mountains, towards tbB norm-east. 
One (k our people cried out ' land !' as If we had 
been all this while at sea. It was new, as nearly 
as I can compute, about forty English miles Srom 
as, and appeared white at this distance.^ The nearer 
they approached the mountains, the more were they 
astonished at the grandeur of this wall, which, as 
Voltaire very justly observes, makes no inconsider* 
able figure even upon the ma^ of the world. " The 
appearance of it,** says our traveller, " running from 
one high rock to another, with square towers at 
certain intervak, even at this distance, is most mag- 
nificent" In two days they arrived at the foot of 
this mighty barrier, and entered through a great 
gate into China. Here a thousand men were per« 
petualiy on guard, by the officers commanding whom 
they were received with much politeness, and in« 
Tited to tea. 

*^ The long, or endless wall, as it is commonly 
called,'' says our traveller, who has given the best 
account 1 have yet met with of this prodigious un- 
dertaking, '* encompasses all the north and west 
parts of China. It was built about six hmidred 
years ago by one of the emperors, to prevent the 
frequent incursions of ^ the Mongols, and other 
western Tartars, who made a practice of assembling 
mmierous troops of horse, and invading^ the country 
in diilhrent places. The Chinese frontiers were too 
eilwiittTO to Ins guaxded against ^uch lio)d ttod on* 
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merc»i]9 6neipie$, who, alter plundering and destroy- 
ing a weaUby country, returned to their own loaded 
with spoils^ 

*' l*he Chinese, finding all precautions ineffec- 
ttial to put a stop to the inroads of such barbarians, 
at last resolved to build this famous walL It begins 
in the province of LeotoQg, at the bolt6m of the bay 
of Nankin, and proceeds across rivers and over the 
tops of the highest moimtains without interruption, 
keeping nearly along the circular ridge of barren rocks 
that surround the country to the north and west; 
and after running soiithward about twelve hundred 
English miles, ends in impassable mountains and 
sandy deserts. 

*^ The foundation consists of large blocks of square 
stones laid in mortar ; but the rest of the wall is 
built of brick. The whole is so strong and well built 
aa to need almost no repair, and in sucli a dry climate 
may remain in this condition for many ages. Its 
height arMi breadth are not equal in every place; 
nor, indeed, is it necessary they should. When 
carried over steep rocks, where no horse can pass, ' 
it is about fifteen or twenty feet high, and broad in 
proportion ; but when running through a valley, or 
crossing a river, there you see a strong wall, about 
thirty feet high, with square towers at the distance 
of a bowshot from one another, and embrasures at 
equal distances. The top of the wall is fiat, and 
paved with broad freestones ; and where it rises 
over a rock, or any eminence, you ascend by a fine 
easy stone stair. The bridges over rivers and tor- 
rents are exceedingly neat, being both well contrived 
and executed. T^ey have two stories of arches, 
one above another, to afford suflicient passage for 
the waters on sudden rains and floods."* 

* Authors are not at all agreed respecting the period at whieh tlii* 
wall was erected. Gibbon, relying apuarently on the te«i!1hoiiy of I)ii> 
toalde (Description de la China, toni. ii. p. 45) and Deguignes (nisi, deft 
»Uf, tt»k u. ]^ M), ^vw Um tlUnlfieoniry by^s UwUuM^ 
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Bell waSf moreover, informed by the Chinese thai 
this wall was completed within the space of live 
years, every sixth man in the empire having been 
compelled to work at it or find a substitute. But if 
the date of its erection is altogether uncertain, we 
may very well be permitted to indulge our skepticism 
respecting such circumstances as tend to increase 
the niarvellousness of the undertaking. It is far 
more probable that it is the work of ages, and that 
numerous and long interruptions occurred in the pro- 
secution of the design. With respect to its utility, 
I likewise dissent altogether from the opinion of our 
traveller, who, in comparing it with the pyramids, 
styles the latter " a work of vanity." Had Bell be- 
lieved, as I do, that the pyramids were temples, he 
would, however, have been the last man in the world 
to have thus characterized them ; but with respect 
to the long wall, it may be proved to have been not 
only useless, but pernicious, since the imaginary 
security it afforded encouraged those unwarUke 
habits to which the Chinese are naturally addicted ; 
and thus, when the Tartars overleaped this con- 

tbe date of its construction, and as^iigns it a length of fiAeen hundred 
miles.— (fitstory, vol. iv. p. 361.) Du Pauw, an ingenious but con- 
eeited and coxcombidfeil writer, midces no objection to the antiquity of the 
work, but reduces its length to about Tour hundred and fifty miles ; and 
this without citing any authority, or even stating his reasons, except 
that he does not choose to consider the western branch, which, he tells 
us, is built of earth, worthy the name of a wall— (Rechercli. Pliil. sqt 
les Egypt, et Chin torn ii. p. 77-79 ) For my own part, T am inclined 
to agree with those writers, who think it an entirely modern work, 
erected since the thirteenth century ; for the silence of Marco Polo ap- 
pears to me absolutely deciRive. Du Pauw's suppo!<ition that he could 
IMve entered China IVom Mongolia, tliat is, passed through ilie wall, 
and lived eighteen year« in the country, which he traversed in every 
direction, without once hearing of its existence, is too absurd even for 
reAitation. Thnt he abstained from describing it, lest he should ex- 
ctle a HttS(ricion of the truth of his narrative, though somewhat more 
probable perhaps, does not upon the whole seem credible If it existed 
in ids time, I can account for his silence, or rather for the absence of all 
mention of it in his travels, as they at present exist, only by supposing 
that the passage in which this extraoniiriary work wa< alluded to, was, 
like many other passages, omitted (Voin ignorant incredulity by tran* 
•cribem, and so lost. Thua, too, we nuy acoouat On iio meuiioo M Mt 
iMtaiCfiMadiahtetcavela. 
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temptible obstacle to valonr, and challenged them to 
defend their empire by arms, they discovered that 
soldiers are the only wall which a wise people should 
oppose to its enemies, all other defences being found 
upon trial to be utterly vain. No country, no, not 
even Hindostan itself, has been more frequently con- 
quered than China; nor has any region of the earth 
been more frequently desolated and drenched with 
blood by civil wars and rebellions ; and if ever cir- 
cumstances should render it necessary for us to ex- 
tend our conquests in Asia beyond the Burrampooter 
on the north-east, it would be seen with what ease 
the Hindoo Sipahees, who subdued Tippoo Sultan, 
the Rohillas, Rajpoots, Patans, and Burmese, would 
rout and subdue the feeble and inefficient troops of 
China. 

But to proceed with our traveller. All the way to 
Pekin they observed terrible marks of the destruc- 
tive power lof earthquakes in these countries; many 
of the towns having been half-destroyed by one 
which had happened the preceding year,* when great 
numbers of people were buried beneath the ruins. 
The country appeared to be well cultivated, and the 
towns and villages numerous, but not in any remark- 
able degree. They reached Pekin on the 18th of 
November. 

Bell had now reached the goal of his wishes, and 
upon the whole was not disappointed. Long accus- 
tomed to the sight of savages immersed in ignorance 
and barbarism, he found the Chinese, by comparison, 
highly civilized. They drank tea, cultivated fine 
fruits, manufactured excellent silks, paper, and por- 
celain, and accumulated considerable wealth; but, 
before they were taught by the Jesuits, scarcely un- 
derstood sufficient astronomy to enable them to cal- 

* Da PiQW shows by bis use of this passsse bow little his acmracy 
Is to be depended on. Bell says, ** above one-hair being thereby laid in 
niiiis;'' which our aophist thus translates into French:— **I1 nereata 
poini une habitation nor pied P* and then audaciously relbra to hit ««• 
tbority, wliieb he styles '* Antermony Journal.** 
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culate sn eclipse, were ignorant of the art of found- 
ing canoQD, of building chimneys, of making clocks 
and watches ; and, what was infinitely worse than all 
this, they were under so little moral restraint that 
men incapable of maintaining a family married seve- 
ral wives with the execrable design of exposing or 
murdering their offspring. The existence of found- 
ling hospitals in civilized countries proves that there 
everywhere exist individuals to whom the offshoots 
of their own being are objects of no sohcitude ; an- 
cient nations, too, sometimes exposed weak or de- 
formed children; but no people, as far as I have 
been able to discover, ever arrived at that pitch of 
depravity which distinguishes the Chinese, " among 
whom,*' says Sir George Staunton, ^* habit seems to 
have familiarized a notion that life only becomes 
truly precious, and inattention to it criminal, after it 
has continued long enough to be endowed with a 
mind and sentiment; but that mere dawning exist- 
ence may be suffered to be lost without scruple, 
though it cannot without reluctance." 

In the fine arts the Chinese have made but little 
progress, having no knowledge of sculpture, and 
very little of painting. Their literature, it is very 
clear, contains none of those splendid creations of 
genius which we might expect to find among a people 
partly civilized during so many ages, and which actu- 
ally exist in the languages of Persia and Hindostan. 
Their popular religion is the grossest and most cor- 
T rupt form of Buddhism ; and even this, as well as 
tiieir philosophy and arts, such as they are, they 
originally borrowed from Hindostan, which seems 
in antiquity to have been the great workshop where 
all the fantastic systems, religious and philosophical, 
which weth current among the heathen were fabri- 
cated. 

Captain Ismailoff seems, like Lord Amherst, to 
have felt a peculiar antipatlw' to the practice of bow- 
ing nine times before the Chinese emperor ; but at 
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length, after many struggles with their prejudices, 
consented to conform to ancient usage. The first 
audience was granted him at one of the emperor's 
country palaces, where, when he arrived, though the 
morning was cold and frosty, he found aU the minis- 
ters of state and officers belonging to the court seated 
cross-legged upon their fur cushions in the open air, 
— an exhibition probably intended to serve as a re- 

Eroof to the insolent barbarian who could object to 
ow nine times before a prince at whose door the 
greatest men in the Celestial Empire were contented 
to sit cross-legged in the frost! Nothing of that 
magnificence which Marco Polo found at the court 
of Kublai Khan was discoverable in that of Kamhi, 
where, on the contrary, the only circumstances truly 
remarkable were the extreme plainness of every 
thing and th^ afiability and calm good sense of the 
aged monarch, who, in insisting on the observance 
of ancient forms and ceremonies, was actuated, it 
was clear, by no motives of paltry vanity. 

Though Gibbon, with all his disposition to skepti- ' 
cism, allowed to Pekin a population of two millions, 
it would appear from Bell's account, who says he 
rode round it at an easy trot in four hours, to be 
inferior to London in size ; and no one who is ac- 
quainted with the form of Chinese houses, which 
are never more than one story high, and who reflects 
upon the extent of the imperial gardens, together 
with all the other gardens included within the walls* 
will doubt for a moment that it is vastly less popu- 
lous. Upon the accounts of the Chinese themselves 
no reliance whatever can be placed. They are 
greater proficients inlying than the ancient Cretans; 
and on the subject of population have deluded Euro- 
pean travellers with fables so monstrous, that there 
IS nothing in Gulliver more repugnant to common 
sense. To maintain the one-half of the population 
to which their empire makes pretensions would de- 
mand a progiiess in civilization and the arts of life 
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Of which hitherto they have not even dreamed ; bat 
a paper population costs nothing. Three hundred 
and thirty-three millions are as easflv written as oiw 
hundred and nineteen millions. But if we reflect 
for a moment on the vast deserts, the barren moun- 
tains, the impenetrable woods which the Jesuits, 
when scattered and tenified into their senses by per- 
secution, found in almost every part of this richly- 
cultivated country, and were enabled to conceal them- 
selves in for months, we shall perhaps be disposed 
to conclude, that in proportion to its extent China is 
less populous than Hindostan, which yet does not, 
in ail probability, contain one-fourth of the popula- 
tion it might be made to support if properly culti- 
vated. 

The object of the mission, which indeed seems to 
have been of httle importance, having been accom- 
plished, the ambassador prepared to depart. The 
aged emperor, however, who appears to have pos- 
sessed a thoroughly benevolent and pohshed mind, 
was desirous of presenting them before they took 
their leave with the splendid spectacle of a Mongol 
hunt, of such a one at least as could be represented 
in a park of two or three days' journey m extent. 
On the 2l8t of February, therefore, the day appointed 
for the hunt, horses were brought them at one 
o*clock in the morning, the Chinese resolving that 
no time should be lost. They reached the royal park 
about daybreak, where, in a summer-house erected 
in the forest, they found the emperor, who had risen 
long before their arrival. Here they breakfasted. 
Before the south front of the summer-house there 
was a large canal, with several fish-ponds filled with 
clear water, which greatly beautified the scene ; and 
all around, at convenient distances, stood a thousand 
tents in which the courtiers had slept. 

" The signal was then given," says Bell, " that the 
emperor was coming ; upon which all the great men 
drew up in lines, from Uie bottom of the stairs to 
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the road leading to the forest, all on foot, dressed in 
their hunting-iSibits, the same wHh those used by 
the officers and cavalry of the army wh«n in the 
field, and armed with bows and arrows. We had a 
proper place assigned us, and made our bows to his 
majesty, who returned a gracious smile, with signs 
to follow him* He was seated cross-legged in an 
open machine carried by four men with long poles 
rested on their shoulders. Before him lay a fowl- 
ing-piece, a bow, and a sheaf of arrows. This has 
been his hunting equipage for some years, since he 
left off riding. .... As soon as the emperor 
had passed, the company mounted and followed him 
at some distance till we came into the open forest, 
where all formed into a semicircle, in the centre of 
which was the efnperor, having on his left-hand (the 
place of honour in China) about eight or ten of his 
sons and grandsons, and the ambassador on his right, 
about fifty paces distant. Close by him were the 
master of the chase with some greyhounds and the 
grand falconer with his hawks. I could not but ad- 
mire the beauty of these fine birds. Many of them 
were as white as doves, having one or two black 
feathers in their wings or tails. They are brought 
from Siberia, or places to the north of the river 
Amoor. 

"Our wings being extended, there were many 
hares started, which the company endeavoured to 
drive towards the emperor, who killed many of them 
with arrows as they passed; those he missed he 
made a sign to some of the princes to pursue, who 
also killed several of them with arrows ; but no other 
person was permitted to draw a bow or stir from 
the line. 

" From the open field we continued our route 
westward to a place among thickets and tall reeds, 
where we sprung a number of pheasants, partridges, 
and quails. His ipajesty then laid aside his bow and 
arrows, and carried a nalwk on his hand, ^iiich he 

Vol. n.— O 
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flew as occasion offered. The hawks generally raked 
in the pheasants while flying ; but if they took to the 
reeds or bushes they soon caught them. 

** After proceeding about two or three miles far- 
ther into the forest we came to a tall wood, where 
we found several sorts of deer. The young men 
went- in and beat the woods, while the rest of the 
company remained without. We saw much game 
pass us, but nobody drew a bow until the emperor 
nad killed a stag, which he did very dexterously 
with abroad-headed arrow; after which the princes 
had leave to kill several bucks, among which was 
one of that species that bears the musk, called kor 
herda in Siberia. 

" We had now been six hours on horseback, and 
I reckon had travelled about fifteen English miles, 
but no end of the forest yet appeared. We turned 
short from this wood southward, till coming to 
some marshes overgrown with tall reeds we roused 
a great many wild boars ; but as it was not the sea- 
son for killing them they all escaped. The hwiting 
of theses fierce animals is reckoned the most danger- 
ous of ail kinds of <£port except the chase (^ lions and 
tigers. Every one endeavoured to avoid them, and 
several of them ran furiously through the thickest 
troops of horse. The emperor was so cautious as 
to have a company of men armed with lances to 
guard his machine. 

** We continued the sport till about four o'clock, 
when we came to a high artificial mount of a square 
figure, raised in the middle of a plain, on the top of 
which w:ere pitched about ten or twelve tents for the 
imperial family. This mount had several winding 
paths leading to the top, planted on each side with 
rows of trees in imitation of nature. To the south 
was a large basin of water with a boat upon it, from 
whence, I suppose, the earth has been taken that 
formed this mount*. At some distance from the 
mount tents were erected for the people of distinc* 
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tlon and officers of the court. About two hundred' 
yards from it we were lodged in same clean huts cov' 
ered with reedsJ* — [No mark that Kamhi held the 
czar's ambassador in very high estimation.]—" The 
emperor, from his situation, had a view of all the 
tents and a great way farther into the forest. The 
whole scene made a very pretty appearance." 

When they had dined and been interrogated re- 
^ specthig the degree of admiratidn with which they 
had beheld the feats of the emperor and his sons, 
which was of course superlative, the amfbassador 
was informed that he was to be entertained with a 
tiger-hunt, or rather " baiting," as our traveller terms 
it; three animals of that species haying been kept for 
some time in a cage for that purpose. " The hill 
where the emperor's tent stood was surrounded with 
several ranks of guards armed with long spears. A 
guard also was placed before the ambassador's and 
the rest of the tents, to secure the whole encamp- 
ment from the fury of these fierce animals. The 
first was let out by a person mounted on a fleet horse, 
who opened the door of the coop by means of a rope 
tied to it. The tiger immediately left his cage, and 
seemed much pleased to find himself at liberty. The 
horseman rode off at full speed, while the tiger (poor 
fellow !) was rolling himself upon the grass. At last 
he rose, growled, and walked about. The emperor 
fired twice at him with bullets, but the distance being" 
considerable missed him, though the pieces were 
well pointed. Upon which liis majesty sent to the 
ambassador to try^his piece upon him ; which being 
charged with a single ball, he walked towards the 
animal, accompanied by ten men armed with spears, 
in case of accidents, till, being at a convenient dis- 
tance, he took his aim and killed him on the spot." 

The second and third tigers were despatched in a 
short time ; and the sportsmen, pluming themselves 
upon their magnificent achievements, sat down in 
(preat good-humour to supper, as men always do 
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when they have performed any glorious action. 
The skin of the tiger slain by the ambassador was 
sent him by the emperor, who observed, that by the 
laws of hunting he had a right to it. The sport of 
the next day differed very little from the preceding. 
They continued, however, advancing through the 
forest without discovering any end to it, and passed 
the night in a temple near another imperial summer- 
house. The extent of this immense park, which 
was all enclosed by a high wall, may enable us to 
form some idea of the quantity of useless land in 
China; for besides the number of similar enclosures 
belonging to the imperial family, we may be sure 
that, as far as possible, all the rich and great imitate 
the example of the sovereign. 

The ambassador now received his audience of 
leave, and,, after m'aking several visits of ceremony, 
and receiving the curious but not valuable presents 
intended for the czar, departed from Pekin. Their 
route from the capital to the Great Wall, and thence 
across the deserts of Mongolia to Selinguisky, though 
not precisely the same as that by which they had . 
come, afforded but few new objects, and was ren- 
dered interesting by no striking incidents. The Bai- 
kal Lake being still frozen when they reached it, they 
traversed it on light sledges upon the ice. They then 
embarked upon the Angara, and descended'by water 
to Yeniseisk. Proceefing thence by land, they soon 
arrived upon the banks of the river Ket, where they 
again took to their boats; and sailing down this 
melancholy stream, bordered on both sides by the 
most gloomy forests, immerged into the mighty 
stream of the Obe. They now sailed down this river 
to its confluence with the Irtish* another noble 
stream, against the current of which they made their 
way with much difficulty to Tobolsk. Here they 
quitted their boats, and continued their journey on 
sledges. Winter was rapidly invading the country. 
Snow, cold Winds, frost, and short days conspired 
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to render their movements irksome ; but they still 
pushed on rapidly, and on the 6th of January, 1723, 
arrived at Moscow, where they fouiid the czar and 
all his court, who had recently removed thither from 
Petersburg. 

Peter, surrounded by his courtiers, the general 
officers, and the nobihty and gentry from all parts 
of the empire, was making great preparations for the 
celebration of the festivfls appointed to be solem- 
nized in commemoration of the peace concluded at 
Aland in 1721, between Russia and Sweden, after a 
war of more than twenty years, when our traveller 
arrived ; and as he appears greatly to have admired 
^ the policy of Peter on most occasions, he was par- 
ticularly gratified at the present exhibition. He ob- 
serves that Peter, even in his amusements and times 
of diversion, made use of all possible means of in- 
spiring his people with a love of what was useful ; 
and as the Russians had a peculiar aversion to ship- 
ping, his principal aim in the shows exhibited at 
Moscow was to dispel that prejudice, by impressing 
upon their minds that it was owing to his nav^ 
power that the peace had been obtained. 

"The triumphant entry," says Bell, ":was made 
from a village about seven miles from Moscow* called 
Seswedsky. The first of the cavalcade was a galley 
finely carved and gilt, in which the rowers plied their 
ears as on the water. The galley was commanded 
by the high-admiral of Russia. Then came a frigate 
of sixteen small brass guns, with three masts, com- 
pletely rigged, manned with twelve or fourteen 
youths habited like Dutch skippers, in black velvet, 
who trimmed the sails, and performed all the ma- 
noeuvres of a ship at sea. Then came most richly- 
decorated barges, wherein sat the empress and the 
ladies of the court. There were also pilot-boats 
heaving the lead, and above thirty other vessels, pin- 
naces, wherries, &c., each filled with masqueraders 
m the dresses of different nations. It was in the. 
02 




month of February, at which time all the groimd wad 
covered with snow, and all the rivers frozen^ All 
these machines were placed on sledges, and were 
drawn by horses through all the principal streets of 
Moscow. The ship required above forty horses to 
draw it. In order to its passing under the gates the 
topmasts were struck, and, when passed, set up 
ag^n ; besides which, the gateway was dug as low 
as was necessary for admitting it to pass." 

As soon as these festivals were concluded, Peter, 
who had been invited into Persia with an army by 
the shah, who required his aid against the rebellious 
Afghans, prepared to march southward; and Bell, 
who was thought to understand something of Per- 
sian manners, having spent some time in uie coun- 
try, was engaged by the czar^s chief physician to 
accompany the expedition. Accordingly, the troops 
having been embarked on the Moskwa, they de- 
scended by water to the Caspian Sea, and made for 
the shores of Daghestan, where they landed and en- 
camped. They then proceeded along the seashore 
to Derbend, where the fleet containing the provisions, 
stores, &c. for the army was wrecked upon the 
beach. This gave Peter a plausible excuse for re- 
turning home without afifording the shah the desired 
aid. Indeed, the whole expedition appears to have 
been a mere piece of treachery got up for the purpose 
of obtaining possession of Derbend ; for '* the empe- 
^ror determined," says Bell, " to leave things in the 
state they were in, and to return again to J^trakhan 
by the same way we came, leaving a garrison at Der* 
kind sufficient to secure the advantage he had gained.'^ 

We now lose sight of our traveller for fifteen years, 
the whole of which, however, he spent in Russia. 
In 1737 the war with Turkey, which had begun in 
1734, began to grow disagreeable to the Russian 
court, the Ottomites, in spite of their barbarism, being 
more obstinate in the field than their polished ene- 
mies of the north had anticipated. Under thes« cuh» 
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cumstances, it was thought advisable to negotiate a 
peace ; but as the Turks made no propossds, and as 
m timje of war no subject of Russia, or Germany, the 
ally of Russia, was admitted into the dominions of 
the sultan. Bell, who appears to have been greatly 
respected both for his character and abilities, was 
prevailed upon, " at the earnest desires of Count Os- 
terman, the chancellor of Russia, and of Mr. Ron- 
deau, his Britannic majesty's minister at the cour< 
of Russia," to midertal?e the journey. He departe 
from Petersburg on the 6th of December, 1737, an- 
arrived at Constantinople on the 29th of the nei 
month. With respect to his commission, he merel;. 
observes that he punctually conformed to the term^ 
of his instructions. His negotiations did not detail, 
him long. He left Constantinople on the 8th ol 
April, and on the 17th of May arrived at Petersburg. 
Here he concludes his account of himself and his 
travels. In the decline of his life he returned to 
Scotland, where he resided at Antermony, his native 
place ; and it was there that, surrounded apparently 
by affluence, and enjoying the most ample leisure, 
he wrote his excellent and interesting account of his 
travels, the first edition of which appeared in 1763. 
His death took place in 1780. 



JOHN LEDYARD. 

Bom 1751.— Died 1730. 



Tms traveller, who for enterprise and courage has 
seldom been surpassed, was born in the year 1761, 
at Groton, a small village on the river Thames, in 
Connecticut, in the United States. He had, at a very 
«arly age, the misfortune to be deprived of his father ; 
4md although his mother, a woman of xemarkahle 
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piety and benevolence, discharged with exemplary 
affection her duties towards him and her other 
children, notwithstanding a second marriage, this 
circumstance cut him off from all those advantages 
which the moral education received in a well-regu- 
lated family under the paternal roof confers. Owing 
in a great measure to the political condition of the 
country, but principally, perhaps, to the restlessness 
of his own character, his youthful studies were 
irregular and ill-directed. He frequently changed 
his inclinations in the choice of a profession. At 
one time the law, at another the career of a mis- 
sionary among the Indians, captivated his fancy. 
When both these schemes of life had been, one after 
the other, abandoned, his imagination appears to 
have dwelt with complacency for a moment on the 
peaceftil studies and noiseless, though important, 
avocations of a country clergyman. 

The completion of the slender education which he 
received was effected at Dartmouth College, an in- 
stitution established by the Rev. Dr. Wheelock, in 
the back woods, with the benevolent design of scat- 
tering the seeds of religion and civilization among 
the Indian nations. Here Ledyard, whose mind was 
as impatient of the salutary restraints of discipline 
as that of any savage upon earth, exhibited unequivo- 
cal tokens of those locomotive propensities which 
afterward goaded him into rather than directed him 
m his romantic but almost aimless wanderings over 
'•*the greater. part of the habitable world. For ordi- 
nary studies he had evidently no aptitude. He read, 
indeed, but it was such reading as beguiled away the 
time, and nourished the fantastic vagaries of his 
imagination, without much enlarging his mind, or 
knitting his character into firmness or consistency. 
In many respects he scarcely yielded to the knight 
of La Mancha. What does the reader think he car- 
ried with him to coUe^, whither he was proceeding 
lor the purpose of fitSng himself for spreai^ the 
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light of Christianity, and with it the blessings of 
social life, among the Indians ? Histories of former 
missions, from the failure or success of which he 
might derive light for his own guidance ; or books 
which, by unfolding the genuine character of savages, 
might instruct him in the art of captivating their 
affections and moulding their passions into manage- 
able forms? Nothing of the kind. But instead of 
these, he drove across the woods to college in a 
sulkey, containing a choice collection of plays, with 
calico curtains, and various other materials for scenic 
representations! 

When he had been some time at Dartmouth, toil- 
iiig at studies which were wholly incompatible with 
his tastes, he suddenly disappeared, and no one could 
conjecture whither he had betaken himself. He was 
absent upwards of a quarter of a year ; and it. after- 
ward appeared that during all this time he was wan- 
dering among the savages, reconnoitring, as his 
American biographer conjectures, the strong places 
of ignorance and prejudice against which, as a mis- 
sionary, his future attacks were to be directed. It is 
more probable, however, that the excursion was 
undertaken merely to escape from the discipline of 
the college, than which nothing, it is clear, could be 
more irksome to him. After roaming as far as the 
borders of Canada, picking up as he went along a 
knowledge of the character and language of the 
savages, which was of essential service to him in 
his subsequent wanderings, he returned to Dart- 
mouth, and resumed his studies. 

Nevertheless, a secret predilection, which operated 
like destiny, already began to shape his course to- 
wards its proper goal. An appetite for violent ex- 
citement gradually discovered itself in his character. 
Action of some kind or other became necessary. 
To satisfy this longing he climbed mountains in 
winter, and slept in the snow; but this sobering 
couch, which we are told brought St. Anthony to 
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reason, failed to produce so favourable an effect upon 
Ledyard. He descended the mountain afJparently 
pleased to have discovered that slight hardships, at 
least, would not kill him, and fully resolved, as soon 
as opportunity should present itself, to put the force 
of his constitution <a still further trial. Accident 
not furnishing him with an occasion for exhibiting 
his prowess in this way, he took the matter into his 
own hands. 

Robinson Crusoe was evidently Ledyard's beau 
idial of a hero. To the young mind which makes 
companions of its t>wn dream, solitude is sweet, as 
it favours their growth, and throws a gorgeous mantle 
over their deformities. Our young traveller seems 
to have early conceived the design of achieving a 
reputation, and in the mean while, until he should 
have made the first step, and acquired the right to 
exact some degree of consideration among man- 
kind, the dim forest, or the lonely river, was a more 
agreeable associate in his mind than any of those 
two-legged animals with which a residence at col- 
lege dauly brought him into contact. He therefore 
at once resolved to put an end to so mawkish a way 
of life. Selecting from the majestic forest which 
clothed the margin of the Connecticut River a tree 
large enough to form a canoe, he contrived, with the 
aid of some of his fellow-students, to fell and con- 
vey it to the stream, which runs near the college. 
Here it was hollowed out, and fashioned in the 
requisite shape, and when completed measured fifty 
feet in length by three in breadth. His young col- 
lege companions enabled him to lay in the necessary 
store of provisions. He had a bear- skin for a cover- 
ing ; a Greek Testament and Ovid to amuse him on 
the way ; and thus equipped, he pushed off into the 
current, bade adieu to his youthful friends, turned 
his back upon Dartmouth, and floated leisurely down 
the stream. Hartford, the place of bis destination, 
was one hundred and forty miles distant. The 
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countryv during much of the way, was a wiWeraess, 
and the river, of the navigation of which he was 
totally ignorant, exhibited in many places dangerous 
falls and rapids. However, youth and ignorance are 
generally bold. He was, besides, too well pleased 
at escaping from the irksomeness of regular study, 
and, indeed, too much enamoured of dfmger itself to 
have been terrified, even had he fully understood the 
character of the river. 

The canoe being carried along with sufficient 
rapidity by the force of the current, he had but Uttle 
occasion for using his paddles, and filled up the in- 
tervals of reflection with reading. He was thus 
employed when the canoe approached Bellows Falls. 
The noise of the waters rushing with impetuous 
velocity through their narrow channel between the 
roeks, roused him to a sense of his dapger, for- 
tunately, in time to enable him by the strenuous use 
of his paddles to reach the shore. His canoe was 
dragged round the fall by the kindness of th^ good 
people of the neighbourhood, who were amazed at 
the boldness and novelty of his enterprise, and again 
safely launched upon the waters below. No further 
account is given of this singular voyage. Hearrived 
safely at Hartford about daybreak one fine morning 
in spring, and astonished his friends by the strange- 
ness of his appearance, and the no less strange rela- 
tion of his adventures. 

Whether or not any efforts were made on this occa- 
sion to induce Ledyard to resume his missionary 
studies is not known ; but if there were it was with- 
out success. His incUnations, as I have already 
observed, had now taken another direction. He 
was desirous of becoming a regular clergyman, and 
exerted himself, unfit as he was, to obtain a preach- 
er's license. Inferior claims have sometimes been 
urged witheffedt; but Ledyard's were rejected; and 
in that reckless state of mind produced by disap- 
Dointment and disgust, which none but those who 
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have been buffeted by adverse fortune can properly 
conceive, he threw himself fajto- the first gap which 
he saw open, and determined to combat with the ills 
of life in the humble condition of a common sailor. 
In this capacity he sailed for Gibraltar, in the ship 
of a Captain Deshon, who had been a friend of his 
father. Though this gentleman, we are told, re- 
garded him more in the light of a companion than 
aa one of his crew, Ledyard seems to have con- 
ceived no very favourable idea of a seafaring life 
from his voyage across the Atlantic, and on his land- 
ing at Gibraltar, determined to avoid a repetition of 
the experiment by enlisting in the army. By the 
solicitations of Captain Deshon, however, who at 
the same time strongly remonstrated with him on 
the impropriety of his conduct, he was released, and 
returned with his^ liberator to New-London. This 
voyage put to flight his romantic ideas respecting 
the life of a mariner ; and he once ipore saw him- 
self dependent on his friends, without profession or 
prospect. 

From the conversation of some of the older mem- 
bers of his family, he had learned that in England 
he possessed many wealthy relations ; and the idea 
now occurred to him, that could he but make him- 
self known to these, he should be received with open 
arms, and lifted up at once to a respectable position 
in society. With him to resolve and to act were the 
same thing. He immediately proceeded to New- 
York, where, finding a vessel bound for England, he 
obtained a birth, probably on condition of his work- 
ing as a sailor. On landing at Plymouth, he found 
himself penniless, and without a friend, in a strange 
country ; but his courage, sustained by the golden 
hopes with which he amused his imagination, was 
proof against misfortune. His calamities, he flat- 
tered himself, were soon to have an end. He was 
now within a few days' journey of his wealthy rela- 
tions ; and provided he kept, as the vulgar say. 
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lody and soul together, what did it signify how he 
passed the brief interval which separated him from 
bis island of Barataria ? Accordingly, relying upon 
ihat principle in our nature by which compassion is 
kindled, and the hand stretched forth to relieve, as 
often as real honest distress presents itself, he set 
out for London. On the way his good genius 
brought him acquainted with an Irishman, whosa 
pockets were as guiltless of coin as his own ; and 
as it is a comfort not to be " alone unhappy" in this 
** wide and universal theatre," these two moneyless 
friends were a great consolation to each other. In 
fact, it is often among the poor and unfortunate that 
fellowship is most sweet. The sight of anothei^s 
sufferings excites our magnanimity. We scorn to 
sink under what we see by another man^s expe- 
rience can be borne, perhaps, without repining. And 
thus two poor devils without a penny may be of use 
to each other, by reciprocally affording an example 
of fortitude and patience, Ledyard and his Hiber- 
nian companion be^^d by turns, and in this way 
reached London, where they separated, each to 
cherish his poverty in a different nook. 

Hiinger, which has a kind of predilection for 
great cities, seems to sharpen the sight as well as 
the wits of men v for, amid the vast throng of equip- 
ages which jostle and almost hide each other in the 
streets of London, Ledyard's eye oaught the family 
name upon a carriage; and he learned from the 
coachman the profession and address of the owner, 
who was a rich merchant El Dorado was before 
him. He hastened to the house, and although the 
master himself was absent, he found the son, who, 
at all events, listened to his story. When he had 
heard him out, however, he very coolly informed 
our sanguine traveller that he wholly disbelieved his 
representations, never having heard of any relations 
in America ; but that from the East Indies, he addsdi 
they expected a membmr of the fiunily^ whom Led 
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3rard greatly resembled ; and that if in reality he 
was the person, he would be received with open 
arms. 

This reception, so different from that which he 
had anticipated,* yet so extremely natural under the 
circumstances of the case, was more than Ledyard's 
philosophy, which had not yet been sufficiently dis- 
ciplined by poverty, could digest; and he quitted 
the house of his cautious relative with avowed 
disgust. How he now continued to subsist is not 
known. It appears, however, that in spite of his 
distress he succeeded in making the acquaintance 
of several respectable individuals, to whom he re- 
lated his story, and who, taking an interest in his 
fate, exerted themselves to effect a reconcihation 
between him and his wealthy friends, but without 
success ; for distrust on the one part, and haughti- 
ness on the other, intervened, and shipwrecked their 
good intentions. 

While our traveUer's affairs were in this precarious 
or rather desperate state, an account of the prepara- 
tions which were making for Captain Cook's third 
voyage round the world reached him in his obscurity. 
Ambition, which for some time seems to have been 
almost stifled in his mind by his distresses, now 
again awoke. He longed to form a part of the 
glorious enterprise, and to behold, at least, if he 
could not share in the achievements of the illustri- 
ous navigator. As a preliminary step he enUsted in 
the marine service ; and having procured an inter- 
view with Captain Cook, his energy and enthusiasm 
so strongly recommended him, that the great dis- 
coverer immediately took him into his service, and 
promoted him to be a corporal of marines. 

The expedition sailed from England on the 13th 
of July, 1776. It consisted of two ships, the Reso* 
lution, commanded by Captain Cook, and the Dis- 
covery, by Captain Clerke. After touching at Ten- 
erifle, and the Cape of Good Hope^ where they laid 
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in a laige stock of provisions, and lire animals, de- 
seed to be left at the various islands on which they 
did not exist, they sailed towards the southern ex- 
tremity of New-Holland. In twenty-five days they 
arrived at Kerguelen's Island, then recently discov- 
ered. It was barren, and totally without inhabit- 
ants. There was, however, a scant3r supply of grass, 
and a species of wild cabbage, wluch they cut for 
their cattle. Fresh water was found in abundance ; 
for it rained profusely, so that torrents came tum- 
bling down from the hills, and enabled them to re- 
plenish their empty casks. Seals and sea-dogs cov- 
ered the shore; and vast flocks of birds hovered 
around. Never having experienced in their lonely 
island the danger of approaching maif, they did not 
fly from their visiters, but suflered themselves, and 
more particularly the penguin, to be knocked down 
with clubs. Here they celebrated Christmas, and 
then proceeded to Van Dieman's Land. 

Within less than two months after leaving the 
Cape of Good Hope they cast anchor in Adventure 
Bay, in this island, which was then supposed to form 
a part of New-Holland. At first no inhabitants 
appeared, though, in sailing along the coast, they 
had observed columns of smoke ascending between 
the trees; but in a few days the natives, men, 
women, and children, came down to the beach, ex- 
hibiting in their persons the extreme of human 
wretchedness. They were black, with negro fea- 
tures, and woolly hair, besmeared with red ochre 
and grease, and went completely naked. Bread and 
fish, which were given them, they threw away ; but 
of the flesh of birds they appeared fond. Their 
only weapon was a rude stick about three feet long, 
and sharpened at one end. They had no canoes, no 
houses, and appeared to be, to a great degree, desti- 
tute of curiosity. 

Having, laid in a sufllcient stock of wood and 
water, the expedition proceeded to New-Zealand» 
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where they remained a whole month, employed iti 
laying in prorlsions, and in making observations on 
the character of the country and its inhabitants. 
They found the New-Zealanders a race differing in 
many respects from the natives of aU the surround- 
ing islands. Cannibalism of the most revolting 
kind flourished here in all its glory. The first 
thought of a man on beholding the face of a fellow*^ 
creature* like Fonteoelle^s on seeing a flock of sheep 
in a meadow, was what nice eating he would make ; 
and if they abstained from devouring their neigh- 
bours as well as their enemies, it was merely from 
fear of reprisals. Yet, united with propensities 
which, if found to be ineradicable, would justify 
their extermination, these people are said to possess 
a vehement affection for their friends, constancy in 
their attachments, and a strong disposition to love. 
It is very possible that both their good and bad quali- 
ties may have been misrepresent^. The views and 
feelings of savages are not easily comprehended, and 
it is seldom that those who enjoy opportunities of 
observing them possess the genius to divine, from a 
few flitting and often constrained manifestations of 
them, the secret temper of the soul. 

During tiieir stay at this island one of the mariners 
formed an attachment for a young female cannibal ; 
and, in order to wind himself the more effectually 
into her affections, he secretly caused himself to be 
tattooed, resolving, when the ships should sail, to 
make his escape, and relapse into the savage state . 
with his mistress. I say relapse, because from that 
state we rose, and, whenever we can slip through 
the artificial scaffolding upon which we have beeu 
placed by philosophy and civil goremment, to that 
state we inevitably return. These two lovers, 
though deprived of the aids which language affords 
in the communication of thought and sentiments, 
contrived thoroughly to understand each other. 
When the time for the departure of the ships anivedf 
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tiie sailor, tattooed, and dressed like a savage, was 
suffered to escape among the crowds of natives who 
were hurrying on shore ; but when the roll was 
called to ascertain whether all hands were on board, 
his absence was discovered. A guard of marines, 
despatched in search of him by the command of 
Cook, dragged him from the arms of his savage mis- 
tress, who exhibited every token of anguish and in- 
consolable grief, and leaving her in loneliness and 
bitter disappointment on the beach, hurried the cul- 
prit on board to take his trial for desertion. In con- 
sideration of the motive, however, the commander 
humanely remitted the pimishment of the offence ; 
but it is extremely probable that his vigilance de- 
frauded a party of New-Zealanders of a feast, for as 
soon as the ships should have been out of sight, 
these honest people would no doubt have consigned 
the sailor to their subterranean ovens. 

Though desirous of making direct for Tahiti or 
Otaheite, contrary winds and boisterous weather 
forced them out of their course, and as they now 
began to be in want of grass and water for the cat- 
tle, as well as fresh provisions for the men, it was 
judged advisable to sail away for the Friendly 
Islands. Many new islands were discovered during 
this voyage, upon one of which, named Watteeoo, 
they landed. Here, to his g>eat astonishment, Omai, 
the native of Tahiti whom Cook had taken with 
him tQ England, found three of his countrymen, who, 
having been overtaken by a storm at sea, had been 
driven in their canoe to this island, a distance of 
more than fifteen hundred miles. During the thir- 
teen days that they had been hurried before the gale, 
without water or provisions, most of their compan- 
k)ns had perished of hunger, or, stung to phrensy 
by their sufferings, had jumped into the sea. The 
survivors were now settled at Watteeoo, and refused 
idH invitation to revisit their native country, the sight 
^ which could only rooew their grief for the lost 
P3 
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of their dearest (Hends. This fact suffices to ex^ 
plain how islands extrepnely distant from the great 
nives of mankind have been peopledf and exhibit in 
their population resemblances to raees from which 
they would appear to be separated by insurmounta^ 
ble barriers. 

From hence they sailed to Tongataboo, an island 
exceedingly fsrtile and covered with forests, where 
they remained twenty-six days collecting provisions 
The natives, who, having ingrafted the vices of civ- 
ilized nations upon ^eir own, have since exhibited 
themselves under a different aspect, now appeared 
to be a simple and inoffensive race. Mooh of their 
leiture, of which the3r appeared to have but too great 
plenty, was occupied in curious rehgious ceremonies, 
which, as among many civiUzed nations, were re- 
garded something in the light of amuse ments. Their 
king, Potdaho, conducted himself with marked suav- 
ity and respect towards his strange gnestfi. Few 
civilized individuals, indeed, coming suddenly into 
contact with a new race of men, could have shown 
more ease and self-possession than this savage chief. 
However, he declined Cook's invitation to go on 
board the day after their arrival; but entertained 
Ledyard, whose duty it was to remain on shore that 
night, in a kind and hospitable manner. 

** It was just dusk," says our traveller, " when they 
parted, and as I had been present during a part of 
this firat interview, and was deCained on shore, I was 
fflad he did not go off, and asked him to my tent; 
DUt Poulaho chose rather to have me go with him 
to his house, where we went and sat down together 
without the entrance. We had been here but a few 
minutes before one of the natives advanced through 
the ffTOve to the skirts of the green, and there halted. 
Poiuaho observed him, and told me he wanted him t 
upon which I beckoned to the Indian, and he eame 
to us. When he ^proached Poulaho, h% squatted 
down upon his hams, and put bis forehead to tiie sola 
of PottUiho*a foot, and then reoeivod Jiome directions 
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from him, and went away ; and returned affain verf 
soon with some baked yams and fidh rolled up in 
fredh plantain-leaves, and a large cocoanut-sheu full 
of clean Iresh water, and a sms^er one of salt water. 
These he set down, and went and fetched a mess of 
the same kind, and set it down by me. Poulaho 
then desired I would eat; but preferring salt which 
I had in the tent to the sea- water which they used, I 
called one of the guard, and had some of that brought 
me to eat with my fish, which was really most de- 
lightfully dressed, and of whiek I ate very heartily. 
% ** Their animal and vegetable food is dressed in the 
same manner here as at the southern and northern 
tropical islands throughout these seas, being all 
baked among hot stones laid in a hole, and covered 
over, first with leaves, and then with mould. Poulaho 
was fed by the chief who waited upon him, both 
with victuals and drink. After he hald finished, the 
remains were carried away by the chief in waiting, 
who returned soon after with two large separate rolb 
of cloth and two little low wooden stools. The 
cloth was for a covering while asleep, and the stools 
to raise and rest the head on, as we do on a pillow. 
These were left within the house, or rather under the 
roof, one side being open. The floor within was com* 
posed of dry grass, leaves, and fl0wers,.over*^ich ' 
were spread largfe well-wrought mats. On this'Pou- 
laho and I removed and sat down, while the chief 
unrolled and spread out the cloth, after which he re- 
tired ; and in a few minutes there appeared a fine 
young girl about seventeen years of. a^e, who, ap- 
proaching Poulaho, stooped and kissed his great toe, 
and then retired, and sat down in an opposite part 
of the house. It was now about nine o'clock, and 
a bright moonshine; the sky was serene, and the 
wind hushed. Suddenly 1 heard a number of their 
flutes, beginning nearly at the same time, burst from 
every quarter of the surrounding grove ; and whether 
this was meant as an exhilarating serenade, or a 
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•oothing soporific to the great PoulahOf I cannot 
tell. Immediately on hearing the music he took me 
by the hand, intimating that he was going to sleep, 
and, showing me the other cloth, which was spread 
nearly beside him, and the pillow, invited me to 
use it." 

The manners of the people whom Ledyard had 
now an opportunity of contemplating indicated a 
character nearly the reverse of that of the New- 
Zealanders, In what circumstances those extraor- 
dinary differences originated it is foreign to the 
present purpose to inquire. To account for them, 
as some writers have done, by the influence of cli- 
mate, is wilfully to sport with facts and experience. 
Within the same degrees of latitude, pursuing our 
researches round the globe, we have black men and 
white ; cannibals, and races remarkable for humanity ; 
men so gross in their intellects that they retain no- 
thing of man but the shape, and others with a char- 
acter and genius so admirably adapted to receive the 
impressions of laws and civilization, that they turn- 
every natural or accidental advantage of their po- 
sition to the greatest account, and run on in the 
career of improvement with gigantic strides. This 
was not Ledyard's theory. He seemed everywhere 
to discorer proofs of the vast influence of climate in 
rendering men what they are, morally as well as 
ph)rsically; though he could not be ignorant that 
while the climate of Greece and Italy remains what 
it was in old times, the i^ysiognomy of the inhabit- 
ants has undergone an entire change, while their 
moral condition is, if possible, deteriorated still more 
than their features. The mind of man 6eems, in 
fact, after having borne an extraordinary crop of vir- 
tues, knowledge, and heroic deecte, to require, like 
the earth, to lie fallow for a season* It cannot be 
made to )deld fruit beyond a certain point, upon 
which, when it has once touched^ no power under 
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The populs^tion scattered over the innumerable 
islands of the Pacific have been in a remarkably pe- 
culiar position from the time in which they were 
discovered up to the present moment. Civilization 
has, in a manner, been forced upon them. Their idols 
have been throvm down ; the bloody or absurd rites 
of their relig:ion have, in many instances, been ex- 
changed for the blessings and the light of Chris- 
tianity ; and although silly or affected persons may 
lament for the disappearance of what they term a 
" picturesque superstition," every real friend of hu- 
manity will rejoice at seeing a church occupying 
the site of a moral ; and men, who once delighted to 
feed upon the limbs of an enemy, employing them- 
selves in deriving subsistence from their own indus- 
try and ingenuity. 

The people of Tongataboo, at the period of Led- 
yard's visit, though neither cruel nor ferocious, were 
partial to athletic exercises, and not averse to war. 
It seems to have yielded them great satisfaction to 
be allowed to display in the presence of their visiters 
their vigour and dexterity, which were by no means 
despicable. Their performances, which chiefly con- 
sisted of wrestling and boxing, always took place 
upon the greensward, in the open air ; and in order 
to prevent what was only meant for amusement from 
degenerating into angry contests, a certain number 
of elderly men presided over and regulated the exer- 
cises ; and when either of the combatants appeared 
to be fairly worsted, they mildly signified the fact, 
and this was considered a sufficient compliment to 
the victor. Like the boxers of antiquity, they wore 
upon the hand a kind of glove composed of cords or 
thongs, designed to prevent their grappling each 
other, and at the same time to preserve them from 
dislocations of the joints, particularly of that of the 
thumb. Sometimes, however, they engaged each 
other with clubs, in which cases the performances 
were highly dangerous. Our traveller witnessed one 
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of these contests, which, as the persons engaged 
were renowned for their superior skill, was pro- 
tracted considerably, though they are in general of 
lirief duration. At length, however, the affair was 
deeided by a fortuitous blow on the head. The van- 

2uished champion was carried off the ground by his 
fiends, while the conc^ueror was greeted with en- 
thusiastic shouts of praise from the spectators ; and 
^ when these shouts ended, the young women round 
the circle rose, and sang, and danced a short kind of 
interlude in celebration of the hero." 

With the brilliant exhibition of fireworks, which, 
in return for their hospitality and poUteness, Cook 
got up for their amusement, both Poulaho and his 
people were greatly astonished and delighted. The 
animals, likewise, which were new to them, excited 
their wonder. Goats and sheep they regarded as a 
species of birds ; but in the horse, the cow, the cat, 
and the rabbit they could perceive no analogy with 
the dog or the hog, the only animals with which they 
had tiU then been conversant. 

The ideas of these people respecting property were 
either very vague, or very different from those of 
their visiters. Whatever they saw pleasing to the 
eye in the possession of the white men, without con- 
sidering whether or not it was intended for them, 
they immediately appropriated to themselves; prob- 
ably from the belief that these munificent strangers, 
who bestowed upon them so many wonderful things, 
were a kind of eood genii, who, in their own case, 
stood in no need of such articles. Cook did not un- 
derstand this simplicity. He attached the idea of a 
thief to every person who touched what did not be- 
long to him, and punished these ignorant savages 
with the same rigid justice, if we may so apply the 
term, which he woul4 have shown towards a hard- 
ened offender at the Old Bailey. In one instance 
even the justice of his conduct may be questioned. 
One of the chiefs stole some peacocks from the shipib 
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and Cook arrested, not the offender, but the king, 
whom he kept in custody until the culprit came for- 
ward engaging^ to restore the birds. This was an 
absurd exercise of power, which could not fail con- 
siderably to abate tne respect of the natives for the 
civilized portion of mankind. 

From Tongataboo the expedition sailed to Tahiti, 
where they arrived on the 14th of August. Here 
Ledyard employed his leisure, which appears to have 
been considerable, in studying th^ character and 
manners of the inhabitants ; and upon these points 
his opinions generally agree with the rec^iv^ no- 
tions respecting those people. In sailing north- 
ward from this group they discovered the Sandwich 
Islands, where they remained ten days; and then, 
steering still towards the north, arrived without acci- 
dent in Nootka Sound, where they cast anchor in 
nearly five hundred fathoms of water. Ledyard was 
now on his native continent, and, though more than 
three thousand miles from the place of his birth, ex- 
perienced on landing something like a feeling of 
home. The inhabitants he found to be of the same 
race with those on the shores of the Atlantic. In 
stature they are above the middle size, athletic in 
their make, and o f a copper colour. Their long black 
hair they wear tied up in a roll on the top of the 
head, and, by way of ornament, smear it over with 
oil and paii^ in wliich they stick a quantity of the 
down of birds. They paint their faces red, blue, and 
white, but refused to reveal the nature of their cos- 
metics, or the country whence they obtained them. 
Their clothing principally consists of skins, besides 
wliich, however, they have two other kinds of gar- 
ments, of which one is manufactured from the inner 
bark of trees, and resembles our coarser cloths ; the 
other made chiefly from the hair of white dogs, and 
wrought over ^vith designs representing their mode 
of catching the whale, which our traveller considered 
the most ingenioua piece of workmanship he any- 
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where saw execoM br a sarage. All thmr gar* 
ments, like thoae of the Hindoos, are worn like man- 
tles, and aie invariably fringed, or ornamented in 
some faffaioB or another at the edges. This species 
of border oraament, denominated wampwn on the 
opposite side of the continent, was found, not only 
aU along tMs coast, but also on the eastern shores 
of Asia. On the feet they wear no covering; and 
if they occasionally cover tl^ir heads, it is with a 
species of basket resembling that which is some- 
times worn by the Chinese and Tartars. In charac- 
ter they were cunning, bold, ferocious, and, like the 
inhabitants of tbs Sandwich Islands, addicted to can^ 
nibalism. 

From thence they sailed along the coast of America 
to Behring's Straits, in passing through which they 
observed that both continents were visible at the 
same time. The expedition having in vain traversed 
the polar seas in search of a north-west passage, re- 
turned towards the south. Before issuing throujrii 
the belt of the Aleeootskian Islands into the Pacific, 
Captain Cook remained some days at Onalaska, 
where Ledyard was engaged in an adventure highly 
characteristic of his intrepid and chivalrous dispo- 
sition. Even on their first landing, many peculiari- 
ties in the appearance and costume, no less than in 
the moveable possessions of the people, strongly ex- 
cited their curiosity; for it was at once perceived 
that there existed two races of men upon the island, 
of which one mi^ht be supposed to be abori^ial, 
while the other might be presumed to be adscititious ; 
an offshoot, in all probability, from the great Asiatic 
stock. They were in possession of tobacco, and in 
many instances wore blue linen shirts and drawers 
The circumstance, however, which excited most sur- 
prise was the appearance of a young chief, bearing 
with him a cake of nre-meal newly baked, and con- 
taining a piece of salmon seasoned with pepper and 
Mim as a present to Captain Cook. He informed 
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them, by signs, that there were white strangers in 
the country, who had come, like them, over the great 
waters in a large ship. 

This information excited in Cook a desire to ex- 
plore the island. It was difficult, however, to deter- 
mine in what manner the object was to be effected. 
An armed body would proceed slowly, and might, 
perhaps, be cut off, — an irreparable loss to the expe- 
dition. The risk of a single individual would be 
imminent, but his movements would be more rapid; 
and if he should fall, the loss to the pubUc would not 
be great. Yet, as the commander did not think him- 
self justified in ordering any person to undertake so 
perilous an enterprise, a volunteer was sought for ; 
and Ledyard presented himself. The great naviga- 
tor was highly pleased with this example of intre- 
pidity, for the brave always sympathize with the 
brave; and after giving the traveller instructions 
how-to proceed, " he wished me well," says Ledyard, 
" and desired I would not be longer absent than a 
week, if possible ; at the expiration of which he 
should expect me to return. If I did not return by 
that time, he should wait another week for me, and 
no longer." 

The young chief who brought Cook the rye-cake 
and the salmon, with two persons who attended him, 
were to serve as guides on the occasion. Being fur- 
nished with a small quantity of bread and some 
bramdy in bottles, intended for presents to the In- 
dians, our traveller departed with his Indian guides, 
and during the first day advanced about fifteen miles 
into the interior. About nightfall they arrived at a 
small village consisting of about thirty huts, some 
of which were large and spacious, though not very 
lofty. These huts were composed of a slight frame 
erected over a square hole simk about four feet into 
the ground. Below the frame was covered with turf, 
which served as a wall, and above it was thatched 
withgvass. ThMuiitbewholsTillage^meny women, 
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and children^ crowded to see him, it was not with 
the intense curiosity which their behaviour wouM 
have exhibited had they never before beheld a white 
man. Here they passed the night. 

Their course had hitherto lain towards the north, 
but they next morning turned round towards the 
south-west. About three hours before night they 
reached th« edge of a large bay, where Ae chief 
entered Into a canoe, with all their bagga^, and 
intimating to Lodyard that he was to follow his Other 
companions, left him abruptly, and paddled across 
the bay. Although rendered somewhat uneasy at 
this movement, he proceeded along the shore with 
his guides, and in about two hours observed a canoe 
making towards them across the bay. Upon tUs 
they ran down to the water's edp^e, and, by rtkouting 
and waving bushes to and fro in the air, attracted 
the attention of the savages in tht canoe. ^ It was 
beginning to be dark," says he, *^ when the canoe 
came to us. It was a skin canoe, after the Esqui- 
maux plan, with two holes to accommodate ttvo sit- 
ters. The Indians that came in the canoe talked a 
little with my two guides, and then came to me, and 
desired I would get into the canoe. This I did not 
very readily agree to, however, as there was no 
place for me but to be thrust into the Space between 
the holes, extended at leiigth upon my back, and 
wholly excluded from seeing the way I went, or the 

E>wer of extricating myself upon an emergency, 
ut as there was no alternative, I submitted mus to 
be stowed away in bulk, and went head foremost 
very swift through the water about an hour, when I 
felt the canoe strike a beach, and afterward lifted up 
and carried some distance, and then set dovm again; 
after which I was drawn out by the shoulders l^ 
three or four men ; for it was now so dark that I 
could not tell who they were, though I was conscious 
' 1 heard a language that was new. I was conducted 
br^iiFo of iSbtm persons, "vdio^pprand to Mb straa- 
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geT9i9bo\ji forty rods, when I saw lights and a dirik 
ber of huts like those I left in the morning. As we 
approached one of them, a door opened and discoy* 
ered a lamp, by which, to my great joy, I discovered 
that the two men who held me by each arm were 
Europeans, fair and comely, and concluded from tiieir 
^pearance they were Russians, which I soon after 
found to be true.** 

By these Russians, who had established them- 
selves in Onalaska for the purpose of coUectiuff furs 
for the markets of Moscow and Petersburg, Ledyard 
was received and entertained in a most hospitable 
manner; and when he returned to the ships was 
accompanied by three of the principal persons among 
them, and several inferior attendants. '* The satis* 
£fiction this discovery gave Cook,** says he, ** and the 
honour that redounded to me, may be easily imagined; 
and the several conjectures respecting the i^pear- 
ance of a foreign intercourse were rectified and con- 
firmed.** 

From Onalaska the expedition sailed southward 
for the Sandwich Islands, and in two months arrived 
at Hawaii. On entering a commodious bay discov- 
ered on the southern coast of the island, they ob- 
served on each hand a town of considerable size* 
from which crowds of people, to whom the appear- 
ance offered by the ships was totally new, crowded 
down to the bieach to receive the strangers. Their 
number was prodigious. No less than three thou- 
sand canoes, containing at least fifteen thousand 
men, women, and children, were crowded in the bay ; 
and, besides these, numbers sustained themselves on 
floats, or swam about in the water. ** The beach, 
the surrounding rocks, the tops of houses, the 
branches of trees, and the adjacent hills were all 
covered ; and the shouts of joy and admiration pro- 
ceeding from the sonorous voices of the men, con- 
fused with the shriller exclamations of the women 
dancing and clapping their hands, the oversetting of 
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canoes, cries of the children, ipoods afloat, and hogs 
that were brought to market squeakinr, formed one 
of the most cunous piospects that can be imagined." 
Yet, amid aD this vast multitude, no signs of hos- 
tility, no disposition to insult or annoy the strangers 
appeared. Both parties were very far at that mo- 
ment from anticipating that tragical event which 
shortly afterward died their shores with blood, and 
rendered the name of Hawaii memorable in the his- 
tory of discovery. 

However, for the first few da3rs extraordinary har- 
mony prevailed. Visits were made and returned; 
fireworks were eithibited by the English ; wrestling, 
boxing, and various other kinds of athletic exercises 
by the savages. During this continuance of good-r 
humour Ledyard obtained permission to make a toui 
in the interior of the island, for the purpose of ex- 
amining the nature of the country, and of ascending, 
if possible, the peak of Mouna Roa, which, though 
situated in an island not exceeding ninety miles in 
diameter, is regarded as one of the loftiest in the 
world. He was accompanied by the botanist and 
gunner of the Resolution, and by a number of natives, 
some as guides, others to carry the baggage. Ad- 
monished by the snows which gUttered in dazzling 
pinnacles on the summit of Mouna Roa, they pro- 
Tided themselves with additional clothing to guard 
against the efiects of a sudden transition from the 
heat of a tropical sun to intense cold. Their road 
during the first part of the journey lay through en- 
closed plantations of sweet potatoes, with a soil of 
lava, tilled in some places with difficulty. Here and 
there, in moist situations, were small patches of 
sugar-cane ; and these, as they proceeded, were fol- 
lowed by open plantations of bread-fruit trees. The 
land now began to ascend abruptly, and was thickly 
covered with wild fern. About sunset they arrived 
on the skirts of the woods, which stretched round 
the mountain like a belt, at the uniform distance of 
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lour or fire miles front the shore. Here they faimd 
an uninhabited hut, in which they passed the night. 

Next morning, on entering the forests, they found 
there had been heavy rain during the night, though 
none of it had reached them at the distance of about 
two hundred yards. They traversed the woods by 
a compass, keeping in a direct hne for the peak; 
and, finding a beaten track nearly in their course, 
were enabled on the second day to advance about 
fifteen miles. At night they rested under the shel- 
ter of a fallen tree, and, early next morning recom- 
menced their journey. It was soon discovered, 
however, that the difficulties they had hitherto en-> 
countered were ease itself compared with those 
against which they were now to contend. To per- 
sons unaccustomed as they were to walk, a journey 
of so great a length would, under any circumstances, 
have been a grievous task. But they were impeded 
in their movements by heavy burdens; their path 
was steep, broken, and rugged ; and the farther they 
proceeded the more dense^ and impenetrable did the 
thickets become. At length, it became evident that 
the enterprise must be abandoned ; and with those 
unpleasaiit feelings which accompany baffled am- 
bition, they returned by the way they had gone to 
the ships. 

In less than a fortnight after their arrival at Hawaii, 
the discoverers, by their impolitic, or rather insolent 
behaviour, had contrived to irritate the savage na- 
tives almost to desperation. They saw themselves, 
and, what perhaps was more galling, their gods 
treated with silent contempt or open scorn ; while 
their wives and daughters were contaminated by the 
brutal lusts of the sailors. How far these cirpum- 
stances were within the control of Captain Cook, or, 
iji other words, lo what degree of blame he is liable 
for what took place, it is not our present business 
to inquire. But assuredly, unless we choose whoUy 
to reject the tesUmcmy of Ledyard» our g^reat nan* 

as 
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itor seems, daring the last few days of his Hfe, t^ 
lave been urged by a kind of fatality into the com- 
mission of actions highly despotic and unjustifiable 
in themselves, and, under the circumstances in which 
they were performed, little short of insane. The 
mere idea of converting the fence and idols of the 
morai— objects sacred to them, however contempt- 
ible in our eyes — into firewood, argues a reprehen- 
sible disregard of the feelings of the natives. His 
offer of two hatchets to the priest in payment reminds 
one of Captain Clapperton's promise of a couple of 
guns, a few flasks of powder, and some rockets to 
Sultan Bello, as the price of his putting down the 
slave-trade. But when the priest refused the prof- 
fered payment, not so much on account of its pre- 
posterous inadequacy, — of which, however, savage 
as he was, he must have been fully sensible,— hecause 
in his eyes no price was an equivalent for articles to 
destroy which would be sacrilege, to proceed with a 
strong hand in the work of destruction, profaning the 
spot which contained the ashes of their ancestors, 
and throwing down and bearing away the images of 
their gods ; — this was an outrage which the tamest 
and most enslaved race would have found it difficult 
to endure. ^ 

However, force was triumphant; but from that 
moment the souls of the natives were on fire, and 
reven|fe was (ktermined <mi. A relation of the va- 
rious mcidents and small events ^y which the tragic 
^tion moved Onwards to its completion would be 
incompatible ,with my present design. Captain Cook, 
accompanied by an armed force, in which Ledyard 
was included, went on shore for the purpose of 
making the king a prisoner, and of keeping him in 
confinement on board, until certain articles stolen by 
his si^cts should be restored. The salvages, with a 
boldness worthy of admiration, opposed his designs, 
and oompeUed him to retreat towaixis his boats. 
KioK^ n the aurioas v^x6 endiMOBriag to WBburk, 
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a contest took place; stones were thrown by the 
natives; the English flew to their firearms; and a 
chief, rushing on with an iron dagger in his hand* 
stabbed Cook through the body. His guards, like- 
wise, were all cut off excepting two, who escaped 
by swimming. The cannon of the Resolution were 
now fired at the crowd, and this produced an almost 
instantaneous retreat ; though the savages, mindful 
even in the midst of danger of the gratification of 
their appetite, took care to carry along with them 
the bocues of their fallen enemies, in order, by feast- 
ing upon ihem at their leisure, to derive some trifling 
comfort from their disaster. 

The business now was to retire as auicklv as poil- 
sible from the island, which they did ; and having 
again entered Behring's Strait, and sailed about for 
some time among the ices of the Polar Sea, they 
returned by way of China and the Cape of Good 
Hope to England, after an absence of- four years and 
three n^onths. 

In 1782 Ledyard sailed on board an English man- 
of-war for America, not with a design taserve against 
his country, but determined on seizing the first oeca^ 
sion of escape which should offer itself. An oppor- 
tunity soon occurred. On arriving at Iiong Island, 
then in the possession of the English, he obtained 
permission of seven days' absence from the ship, for 
the purpose of seeing his mother, who then kept 
a boarding-house at Southold, occupied chiefly bv 
British oflScers. " He rode up to the door, alighted, 
went in, and asked if he could be accommodated in 
her house as a lodger. She replied that he could, 
and showed him a room into which his baggage was 
conveyed. After having adjusted his dress he came 
out, and took a seat by the fire, in company with 
several other oflScers, without making himself known 
to his mother, or entering into conversation with 
any person. She frequently passed and repassed 
Umigk tbe K)Q»iaaa bear eye w«fobBei!nMkrb» 
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attncted towards him with more than usual atten- 
tk>n. He still remained silent At last, after looking 
at him steadily for some minutes, she deliberately 
put on her spectacles, approached nearer to him, 
begging his pardon for her rudeness, and telling him 
that he so much resembled a son of hers who had 
been absent eight years, that she could not resist her 
inclimition to view him more closely. The scene 
that followed may be imagined, but not described ; 
for Ledyard had a tender heart, and affection for his 
mother was among its deepest and most constant 
emotions.** 
He now visited his old friends and many of the 

E laces which youthful recollections rendered desu* to 
im. He was everywhere well received, and em- 
ployed the leisure which he now enjoyed for several 
months in writing an account of his voyage round 
the world with Captain Cook. But when this was 
done, iiaany motives, among which want of money 
was not the least, urged him to enter upon some new 
plan of life." His favourite project at this time, and 
mdeed throughout the remainder of his life, was a 
voyage of commerce and discovery to the north- 
western coast of America ; and during the remainder 
of his stay in his native country he made numerous 
efforts to obtain wealthy co-operators in his design. 
Being constantly disappointed, however, he once 
more turned his thoughts towards Europe, where the 
spirit of speculation was bolder and more liberal, and 
proceeded to France. Here his projects were ea- 
gerly patronised, and as easily abandoned; and during 
a long stay both at L*Orient and Paris he subsisted 
by sMfts and expedients, associating by turns with 
every variety of character, from Jefferson down to 
Paul Jones. 

How he ejdsted at all, unless upon- the bounty of 
his friends, is 'altogether inexplicable. He was now 
reduced to the character of a mere adventurer, and 
his Uie'dmag this period affords no incidsnts wor- 
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ihy of being described. An Engrlishman, who had 
given him fifteen guineas at St. Germain, shortly 
afterward invited him to London, and procured him 
a passage in a ship bound for the Pacific Ocean* 
with a promise from the captain that he would set 
him on shore upon any point of the north-west coast 
which he might choose. He now once more appeared 
to be verging towards the accomphshraeut of his 
dearest wishes. He embarked; the vessel sailed 
down the Thames, and put out to sea ; but before 
they were out of sight of land the ship was brought 
back by an order from the government, and the voy- 
age was finally abandoned. 

Ledyard's enthusiasm, however, in the prosecutiom 
of his designs, though it is probable. that few could 
perceive the aidvantages to be derived from their 
accomplishment, procured him liiany friends in Lon* 
don ; and it is said that a subscription was set on 
fbot by Sir Joseph Banks, Dr. Hunter, Sir James 
Hall, and Colonel Sitiith. From the result of this 
measure we must inevitably infer one of two things, 
—either that the Uberality x>f those gentlemen was 
exceedingly scanty, or that their opinion of Ledyard's 
prudence was very low. From several circumstances 
which afterward took place the latter is the more 
probable inference. Be this as it may, we find him, 
on his arrival at Hamburgh, with no more than ten 
guineas in his pocket ; and these, with reckless and 
unpardonable absurdity, he bestowed upon a Major 
Langhom, an eccentric vagabond, who, after accept- 
ing his money and reducing him to beggary, coolly 
refused to bear him company on his journey to Pe- 
tersburg, alleging as his excuse that he could travel 
in the way he did with no man upon earth. Whit 
his mode of traveUing was I have no means of <iscer- 
taining ; but from his conduct in this transaction it 
may be inferred, without any great stretch of un- 
charitableness, that Ledyard was fortunate in getting 
rid of such a companion at the expense of all he waa 
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worth in the world. The man who is insensible of 
a generous action could be no desirable companion. 
in any circumstances of life ; but to be linked with 
SDch ah individual in traversing a foreign land would 
have been a curse which few who have not expe-^ 
rienced a similar calamity can conceive. ^ 

Having 'at the same time bade adieu to his money 
and the graceless major, he began to experience the 
effects of his folly ; for had he not, by singular good 
fortune, found a merchant who consented to accept 
a IhII on a friend in London, and pay him the amount, 
his travels must have terminated where he was. 
This supply, however, enaU«d him to pursue his 
route. 

On arriving at Stockholm, Ledyard found that the 
Gulf of Bothnia was neither sufficiently frozen to 
enable kim to cross it upon the ice, nor yet free 
enough from ice to be navigable. Under these cir- 
cumstances4ie forped the daring resolution of trav- 
elling i^und the gulf, a distanr>.e of twelve hundred 
miles, *' over trackless snows, in regions thinly peo- 
pled, where the nights are long, and the cold intense, 
— and all this to gain no more than fifty miles." 
Accordingly, he set out for Tornea, in the depth of 
winter, on foot, with Httle money in his pocket, and 
no friends to whom he could apply when his small 
stock should be exhausted. Of this part of his 
travels no account remains. Other travellers who 
have visited Tornea in winter, under the most favour- 
T able circumstances, describe in tremendous colours 
the horrors of the place. "The place," sa^ys Mau- 
pertuis, *f on our arrival on the 30th of December, 
nad really a most frightful aspect. Its little houses 
were buried to the tops in snow, which, if there had 
been any daylight, must have effectually shut it out. 
But the snow continually falling, or ready to fall, 
for the most part hid the sun the few moments that 
he might have, showed himself at midday. In the 
month of January the cold was increased to the 
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extremity, that Reaumur's mercurial thermometers, 
which in Paris, in the great frost of 1709, it was 
thought strange to see fall to fourteen degrees below 
the freezing point, were now down to thirty-seven. 
The spirit of wine in the others was frozen. If we 
opened the door of a warm room, the external air 
instantly converted all the air in it into snow, whirl- 
ing it round in white vortices. If we went abroad, 
we felt as if the air were tearing our breasts to 
pieces." 

Such was the country through which Ledyard 
made his way to Petersburg, which he reached on 
.the 20th of March, that is, within seven weeks from 
his leaving Stockholm, making the distance travelled 
over about two hundred miles per week upon an 
averse. Here he was well received by Professor 
Pallas and other scientific men; and through the 
interest of Count Segur, the French ambassador, ob- 
tained the empress's permission to traverse her vast 
dominions. A.s he was compelled to wait several 
months, however, for this indispensable document, 
and was destitute on his arrival at Petersburg of 
mon<^y, and almost of clothes, he drew a bill of 
twenty guineas on Sir Joseph Banks, which he was 
fortunate enough to get some one to discount. This 
enabled him to await the leisure of Catharine, who 
was too deeply plunged in her schemes of debauchery 
and ambition to afford a thought on a poor houseless 
wanderer like Ledyard. But at length the passport 
was granted; and a Dr. Brown happening at that 
moment to be proceeding with a quantity of stores 
to Yakutsk for the use of Mr. Billings, who was then 
employed by the empress in exploring the remoter 
parts of Siberia and Kamtschatka, our traveller ob 
tained permission to accompany him. 

They left Petersburg on the 1st of June, and in 
six days arrived at Moscow. Here they hired a ki- 
bitka, and proceeded at the same rapid rate towards 
Kazan, on theVolga^ where thay remained a weeki 
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and thea set off on the full gallop for Tobolsk. It 
should be remarked, that Ledyard's object in this 
Journey was not U> see the country, but to i-each the 
north-west coast of America, where he hoped to 
mske some useful discoveries, as quickly as possible; 
otherwise it would have been far wiser to have 
** made his legs his compassest** at the risk of eon- 
mimtiig years in the journey. In the vast plain 
which stretches from Moscow to the Ural Moun- 
tains there was, it is true, very little of the pictu- 
resque, and not much of Itie moral, to- captivate the 
eye or interest the mind of a traveller; bot t\me is 
Ao country the careful examination of which may 
not be made to yield both amusement and instruc- 
tion. Ledyard, however, was not answerable for the 
rapidity of iiis movements ; he accounted himself but 
too happy in bemg allowed to share Dr. Brown's 
kibitka; and had -it been in the empress's power to 
have darted him across Siberia upon an iceberg, or 
astride upon a cloud, ike would not have object^ to 
the conveyance. 

From Tobolsk they proceeded to Bernaoul, the 
capital of the province of Kolyvan, where Dr. Brown's 
Journey terminated. At this place Ledyard remained 
a whoie week, and was entertained in a very hospi- 
table manner by the treasurer of the mines. He ob- 
serves, that' the immense plain he had traversed in 
reach^ this city was in many places dotted with 
large mounds of earth, which very much resembled 
those supposed mohumental piles found among va- 
rious tribes of North America, and the barrows or 
heroic tombs of ancient Europe. In the people the 
Tartar features began to appear before they reached 
Kazan. But there existed great variety in the popu- 
lation; the same village containing every variety of 
mankind, from those with fair skin, light hair, and 
white eyes, to those of olive complexion, and jet- 
black eyes and hair* Poverty, as may be supposed, 
ino^cangerinthea^ viUages; for they oaid no^ 
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1ik6 the Cfaremylus of Aristophanes, discovered the 
secret of restoring sight to Plutus ; but this did not 
discourage the fair moieties of the peasants from 
painting their faces, like a discontented English 
beauty, both with red and white. As these damsels 
are n«t niggardly of their kisses, it would be useless 
ioT them io adopt the custom which prevailed among 
the ancient Greek ladies, of painting the lips $ biU 
this, it would ^em, is the sole cousideration which 
opposes the introduction of the custom. ^The 
Tartar, howevcir situated,** says Ledyard, "is a vo- 
luptoary; and it is an original and striking trait in 
their character, from the grand seignior to him who 
pitches his tent on the wUd frontiers of Russia and 
China, that they are more addicted to real sensual 
pleasure than any other people.** This is a judicious 
remark, and corroborates the testimony of the ancient 
historian, who tells us that the Scythian ladies were 
accustomed to put out the eyes of their male slaves, 
that they might be ignorant of the name and quaUty 
of the mistresses to whose wantonness they were 
made subservient. 

From Bamaoul he proceeded with an imperial 
courier to Tomsk, discovering as he rode along marks 
of the tremendous winds which sometimes deyastate 
Siberia. The trees of the forest were uprooted, and 
whole fields of grain were beaten into the earth. 
Hurrying onward in the same rapid manner, he 
crossed the Yeiusei at Krasnojarsk, v^d entered a 
rough mountainous country covered with thick for- 
ests, which continued all the way to Irkutsk, where 
he arrived in ten days after leavmg Tomsk. 

During his stay in this town he made an excursion, 
in company with a German colonel, to the Lake 
Baikal, which, in the Kalmuck language, signifies 
the *« North Sea.** Arriving on the shores of the 
lake, they found a galliot, which in summer plies af 
a packet across the •* North Sea." In this galliot 
|h^ went out with line ftnd J^ad to take souiidiiiii^; 

Vol. II.— R 
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\fat harind: onhr fifty fathoms of line, which at one 
bulidred feet from the shore was wholly taken up, 
they quickly abandoned their soundings, and returned 
through the rain in the gaUiot's boat to Irkutsk. 

On the 26th of August he quitted Irkutsk, and pro- 
ceeded towards the point where he was to embark 
on the river Lena for Yakutsk. The country in this 
part was well cultivated, and therefore cheerful ; but 
the forest trees had already begun to drop their fo- 
liage, and put on the garb of autumn. Havins^ pro- 
ceeded one hundred and fifty miles in his kibitka, he 
embarked with Lieutenant Laxman, a Swede, in a 
boat on the Lena, and commenced a voyage of four- 
teen hundred miles. Their boat was carried along 
at the rate of eighty or a hundred miles per day, ^ the 
river gradually mcreasing in size, and the mountain 
scenery putting on an infinite variety of forms, alter- 
nately sublime and picturesque, bold and fantastic, 
with craggy rocks and jutting headlands, bearing on 
their brows the verdure of pmes, larches, and other 
evergnreens, and alpine shrubs." All the way to Ya- 
kutsk the river was studded with islands, which, 
recurring at short intervals, added to the romantic 
effect of the scenery ; but the weather was growing 
cold, and heavy fogs hung over the river until a late 
hour in the morning. The mountains flanking the 
river were said to abound with wolves and l^ars; 
and there was an abundance of wild fowl, of which 
our travellers shot as many as they pleased. Salmon- 
trout was plentiful in the river ; and the tnbabitants 
fished witn seines, and also with spears, like the 
natives of Tahiti, by torchUght 

On the 18th of September he arrived at Yakutsk, 
where he immediately waited on the commandant 
with his letters of recommendation, and explained 
his desire of proceeding with all possible celerity to 
Okotsk, before winter should shut in and cut ofi^his 
progress. The commandant, however, had received 
Moret orders io detain him; and under pieteaioe that 
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tiie season was already too far advanced, informed 
him that he must pass the winter at Yakutsk. 
Though nothing could exceed the rage and vexation 
of Ledyard at this unexpected disappointment, he 
was sensible that it was necessary to submit; the 
determination of the despots around him being as 
irresistible ad destiny. He therefore bent his atten- 
tion to the consideration of the objects within his 
reach; and in these compulsory studies awaited the 
return of spring. 

Of the Russians in general Ledyard's experience 
led him to think unfavourabl^r; but "I have ob- 
served," says he, *' among all nations, that the women 
ornament themselves more than the men; that, 
wherever found, they are the same kind, civil, 
obliging, humane, tender beings ; that they are ever 
inclmed to be gay and cheerful, timorous and modest. 
They do not hesitate, like man, to perform a hospi- 
table or generous action ; not haughty, nor arrogant, 
nor supercilious, but^fuU of courtesy, and fond of 
society; industrious, economical, ingenious; more 
liable in general to err than man, but m general also 
more virtuous, and performing more good actions 
than he. I never addressed myself in the langus^e 
of decency and friendship to a woman, whether civ- 
ilized or savage, without receiving a decent and 
friendly answer. With man it has often been other- 
wise. In waiidering over the barren plains of inhos- 
pitable Denmark, through honest Sweden, frozen 
Lapland, rude and churlish Finland, unprincipled 
Russia, and the wide-spread regions of the wander- 
ing Tartar, if hungry, dry, cold, wet, or sick, woman 
has ever been friendly to me, and uniformly so ; and 
to add to this virtue, so worthy of the appellation 
of benevolence, these actions have been performed 
in so free and so kind a manner, that if I was dry I 
drank the sweet draught, and if hungry ate the coarse 
morsel, with a double relish." These remarks, 
to the correctness of which every pian tk'^orthy of 
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the name win bear testimony, do honour to the heart 
no less than to the ability of our traveller ; for many 
who have been no less indebted, perhaps, than he 
to the inexhaustible benevolence of women have 
repaid the obligation with satire against the whole 
sex. 

During the winter, Captain Billings, who had for« 
merly l^en assistant-astronomer In Cook's expe- 
dition, but was now in the Russian service, arrived 
at Yakutsk. He was sui^rised to meet Ledyard in 
the heart of Siberia ; but having a disincUnation to 
connect himself with any person not favoured by 
fortune, evinced no disposition to be of the least ser« 
vice to him. It has even been suspected, and not 
altogether without probability, that Billings had some 
share in bringing about the unfortunate catastrophe 
which terminated Ledyard's travels in Siberia. How- 
ever, previous to this event, he invited his old ship- 
mate to accompany him to Irkutsk, whither they 
proceeded up the frozen Lena upon sledges. Here, 
soon after their arrival, Ledyard was arrested as a 
French spy, placed in a kibitka with two hussars, 
and hurried back with incredible speed to the fron- 
tiers of Poland, where he was dismissed, with the 
strictest injunctions never again to enter the domin- 
ions of Russia. It would now be idle to inquire into 
the motives which urged "the old profligate she- 
despot into the commission of this act of flagrant 
injustice. She had no doubt been told (Dr. Clarke 
suspects by Billings) that his success might be some 
Way or another detrimental td^the interests of her 
commerce; and, without consideration or inquiry, 
perhaps in some furious fit of rage or drunkenness, 
she issued the order for his recall, which was exe* 
cuted with no less barbarity than it was issued. 

How the poor victim found his way from Poland 
to London Heaven only knows. His sufferings, he 
says, were too great to be disclosed. However, he 
had scarcely reached London before a proposal was 
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made to him to travel for the African Association* 
which, wretched as he was, he was but too happy to 
accept. The object of his mission, like that or many 
other brave and adventurous men who have perished 
in the same track, was to explore the centre of Africa 
from Sennaar westward, '* in the latitude and sup- 
posed^direction of the Niger." For this purpose he 
proceeded to Egypt ; but having asqended the Nile 
to Cairo, and made every necessary preparation for 
travelling with a caravan to Sennaar, he was sud- 
denly attacked by a bilious disorder, and was poi- 
soned by the vitriolic acid which he took as a remedy, 
in the month of November, 1788. 

Mr. Beaufoy, secretary to the African Association, 
who had several opportunities of conversing with 
Ledyard while he was in London preparing for his 
travels in Africa, has drawn the following character 
of him, which, to those who consider the scantiness 
of his means and the boldness of his designs, will 
not appear exaggerated : — "To those who have never 
seen Mr. Ledyard, it may not, perhaps," says he, 
**be uninteresting to know, that his person, though 
scarcely exceeding: the middle size, was remarkably 
expressive of activity and strength; and that his 
manners, though unpolished, were neither uncivil 
nor unpleasing. Little attentive to difference of rank, 
he seemed to consider all men as his equals, and as 
such he respected them. His genius, though uncul- 
tivated and irregular, was original and comprehen- 
sive. Ardent in his wishes, yet calm in his delibe- 
rations ; daring in his purposes, but guarded in his 
measures; impatient of control, yet capable of strong 
endurance ; adventurous beyond the conception of 
ordinary men, yet wary, and considerate, and atten- 
tive to all precautions; — ^he appeared to be formed 
by natiure for achievements of hardihood and peril.'* 
R3 
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GEORGE FORSTER. 

Bom about 1750.-DM 1701. 
f 

It is ffreatly to be regretted that of the life of this 
able and adventurous traveller little is known, ex- 
cepting that portion which was spent in acquiring 
his reputation. He seems to have been bom about 
the year 1750. At the usual age he entered into the 
civil service of the East India Company, and was 
appointed to fill the office of writer at the Madras 
presidency. Here he gradually rose in the usual 
manner to offices of trust and emolument until the 
year 1782, when he obtained permission to visit his 
friends in England. Instead of adopting the usual 
mode of returning by jsea, he formed the hazardous 
design of proceeding throi^^h the upper provinces of 
India, Afghamist4n, and Persia, mto the Russian em- 
pire, and thence by sea to England. 

Fully aware of the difficulties and dangers of the 
route, he made every necessary preparation which 
could be effected in India, obtained bills upon mer- 
chants in various cities on his road, and, still further 
to ensure his safety, determined to adopt the Moham^ 
«medan character as soon as he should quit the Brit- 
ish territories. With these views he proceeded to 
Calcutta in the spring of 1783, and, having remained 
some time at that city, set out on the 23d of May on 
his journey up the eountiy. His mind was naturally 
full of those recent and memorable events which 
estabUshed the British power in India ; and he visited 
with peculiar interest several of those fields yirhere 
our countrymen had won their bloody laurels, and 
shattered to pieces the mighty (aimc of tibbe Mogul 
empire. 
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Having visited Burhampore, Moorshedabad, and 
other places celebrated in the history of India, he on 
the 25th of June embarked in a boat on the main 
branch of the Ganges. The river in this place was 
four miles broad, and, being agitated by a strong 
wind, which threw the water into short breakinf 
waves, resembled an arm of the sea. The same even* 
ing he arrived at Rajmahal. This place, which had 
lately been the principal city and favourite residence 
of a powerful and opulent chief, was now reduced 
to the condition of an insignificant town, which, but 
for its historical importance, and the mounds of 
ruins interspersed among the modem buildings, would 
have possessed but few claims to the attention of 
the traveller; Forster, who, though by no means of 
a gloomy disposition, was rather given to moraHzinr 
upon the wrecks of ancient grandeur, — a habit which 
in a country like Htndostan may be easily indulged, — 
sauntered out in the twilight among the ruined build* 
ings upon the banks of the river, where he found an 
old man employed in digging. With this remnant 
of the past age, who happened to be more intelligent 
and communicative than ordinary, he entered into 
conversation, and from him learned many particu- 
lars of the history of Rajmahal. This spot, he ob- 
served, which he was then cultivating, was the site 
of the Nobet Ghah, or music-hally of the old palace ; 
and that within his recollection a capacious garden 
had extended in front of his little enclosure, which 
the Ganges had now swept away. 

From Rajmahal he proceeded to Monghee, and 
from thence to Patna, where he arrived on the 6th 
of July. This city, which, according to the ofjinion 
of several modern geographers, occupies the site of 
the ancient Palibotnra, is still a spacious and popu- 
lous place, enriched by its opium and saltpetre manu- 
factories. Being here, he could not resist the desire 
to visit the spot on which a number of English pris- 
idners were massacred in 176a, by order of Cassim 
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Ali* then tetreating before our army. The sangnin- 
ary command was executed by Sumroo, a Grerman. 
A monument, but without any inscription,, has been 
erected on the place. 

On the 26th of July he arrived at Benares, a city 
which, for its wealth, costly buildings, and the num- 
ber of its inhabitants, was considered the first then 
remaining in the possession of the Hindoos. Hither 
the professors of the confused and intricate, but fre- 

Siuently sublime, theology of Brahma had retired 
rom all parts of Hindostan as the most holy spot 
on earth. Being conversant with the language 
necessary for the conducting of such researches, 
Forster devoted the time spent at Benares in endeav- 
ouring to penetrate, as far as a stranger was per- 
mitted, into the mysteries of Brahminism. This sub- 
ject, after aU the researches which have been made 
by Europeans, is still enveloped in much obscurity. 
It is not known whether, commencing in the n'oss- 
est polytheism, the sages of Hindostan ffraduaily 
elevated their minds to the knowledge of one su- 
preme and invisible God, or, commencing with this 
simple and sublime truth, degenerated into polythe- 
ism and idolatry. The latter is the prevalent theory. 
It is thought more rational to imagine, that while m 
every other department of knowledge mankind pro- 
ceeded from the less to the greater, and by constant 
exercise improved their mind, the only instrument 
which man possesses for measuring the miiverse, 
Hheir process in theology, if I may so express my- 
self, has m general been retrograde, at least in Hin- 
dostan. Forster was of this opinion. "There is 
reason,^ he says, " to believe, that in the more early 

geriods of time, before the priests of the Hindoos 
ad found it expedient, for the firmer establishment 
of their sway over the minds of the people, to raise 
a huge superstructure of emblematical worship, the 
temi3es erected to the Supreme Bein£ were plain 
andvoidofpetrsonification. Tberemauisof oneof 
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these are now to be seen on the summit Of a hill 
near the city of Kashmere, which, according to tra- 
dition, had been dedicated to the Creator of the 
world. In this the prayers of those who entered 
were addressed to the Deity, without supplicating 
the intercession of any intermediate agent, nor had 
any image or symbol of the Divine Power a place.** 
He was likewise informed that at Chillambram, 
about twenty miles southward of Cuddalore, there 
was another Hindoo religious edifice, plain, and 
without any interior figure, which was devoted to 
the worship of the ** Invisible God,*' and was never 
approached but with tokens of profound awe and 
reverence. 

The foundation upon which this theory, which is 
totally at variance with the history of human nature, 
has been erected^ it is not difficult to discover. In 
the most remote and barbarous ages of the world, 
as in all other times, some few men of superior 
intellect and genius arose, to whom profound medi- 
tation and an ardent desire of thith revealed the 
unity of the. Divine nature. These men, perhaps, 
unitmg eloquence with the enthusiasm of virtue, be- 
came the nucleus of a smaU sect of pure worship- 
pers, erected temples to the true God, and laboured 
to transmit the light of truth to posterity. But these 
could never have been more in those times than 
feeble points of light in the thick moral darkness 
which brooded over the globe ; and although their 
temples and the tradition of their creed may in some 
instances have been preserved, it would be an abuse 
of common sense to infer from their enlightenment 
a general diffusion of knowledge in their times, in 
opposition to innumerable monuments attesting their 
extreme ignorance and debasement. 

It is not my intention, however, to follow Mr. 
Forster in his inquiries, which are curious and libe- 
tal, into the mythology and philosophy of the Hin- 
doos. The subject has been discussed by ottiersi 
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wbote adrantages and acquirements I am rery far 
from possessing ; and although I am not on all occa- 
sions satisfied with the expl^iations of Sir Wilham 
Jones or Mr. Ck^lebrook, I i^uld, even with the aid 
of our ingenious traveller, despair of carrying light 
into the works which they have left in obscurity. 

Having spent three months in conversing with the 
Brahmins, and endeavouring to see his way through 
the obscure mazes of their religioiis ty^tem, Forster 
set out on the 3d of November 4^ an oteursion to 
Bijjighur, a place rendered famous^ he observes, in 
the Bengal ann^s, from a. lai]ge amount of plunder 
acquired there by the En^h. His first day's jour- 
ney brou^t him to Luttufghur, about eighteen miles 
south of Benares. The fort, situated in the centre 
of a circular range of hills, and approached on all 
sides through a dense and lofty forest, was now de- 
serted, and the passages leadmg to it were nearly 
choked up, with trees. The circulation of the air 
being greatly impeded by the hills and woods, the 
atmosphere had sucquired a malignant quality, which, 
exerting its influence on all animal bodies, produced 
what in India is^ termed the hill-fever. In all places 
of this kind, as, for example, at the southern foot of 
the Gurwal and Kemaoon mountains, the water par- 
takes of the baneful quality of the air, by which in 
part it seems to be impregnated with its pestiferous 
properties, which may, however, be aggravated by 
the continual falling of branches and leaves into the 
rivulets and reservoirs. 

In this desolate and deserted spot, where the ele- 
ments array themselves in properties so hostile to 
life, our traveller fpimd a Mohammedan fakeer, who 
had taken up his lonely residence at flfaugate of the 
fort. He was meager, wan, and nearly consumed bv 
the effects of fever and ague ; but when he was adk 
vised to leave so melancholy a situation, and go to 
some other place where he might recover his health, 
he replied, that he preferred an existence where he 
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was, thOl^ under a load of misery, to the chance 
of starving in districts where he should be wholly 
unknown. 

The view from the ibrt of Bijjighur, where he 
arrived next day, is highly diversified and magnifi- 
cent ; but when you throw the eye on the deep and 
rugged precipice beneath, the prospect is infinitely 
grand, though nolt divested of that horror which natu- 
rally affects th« mind when contemplating objects 
from so tAjptpt a lieight. The rising and setting sun 
here exhibits a ma^ificent scene, and excites a train 
of ideas strongly impressed with a grateful admira- 
tion of the First Cause of nature. The view of the 
setting sun takes in the river Saone, which is seen 
winding its stream, brightened by the rays of the 
western light, through a long tract of oiversified 
country. A fort also appears on the side of a dis- 
tant hfll, which is only brought out in the evening 
prospect. 

Returning from thence to Benares, he assumed for 
his greater safety the name of a Georgian, and on 
the 12th of December set out for Allahabad. On 
this road, and indeed on almost every other in India, 
the traveller seldom fails meeting with a pubUc 
lodging or a reservoir of water, where he may per- 
form his ablutions and quench his thirst. In every 
respectable village tljere is a caravansary, of which 
th€^ stationary tenants aare frequently women, some 
of whom are very pretty. These approach the trav- 
eller on his entrance, and in alluring language de- 
scribe the various excellences of their several lodg- 
ings; and when the choice is made, which, says 
Forster, is often perplexing, so many are the induce- 
ments thrown out on all sides, a bed is laid out for 
his repose, a smoking-pipe is brought, and the uten- 
sils are cleansed for preparing his repast. 

From Allahabad he went on to Lucknow, the capi. 
tal of the kingdom of Oude, a large but irregular and 
tilthy dtyv which contains little worthy tbe notice 
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of a inv>^n^r• Have he remained some time, how 
eyer, aad then preceeiM through the Delhi province 
to Rampoor, near the fodt of the Kemaoon hills* 
On setting out from this town he enjoyed a complete 
view of the Himalaya mountains, covered with eter- 
nal snows, and forming the boundary between Hin- 
dostan and TIJbet. 

On arriving at Naj^abad, a town built by Najeb 
nd Dowlah to facilitate the commerce of Kashmere, 
he found that the only caravansary in the place was 
occupiedii and thought himself fortunate in being ad- 
mitted into a cook's ^op, where kabobs and beef- 
steaks were dressed in savoury taste for the public. 
A better place for observing the manners of the 
people he could scarcely have chosen. It was what 
a coffee-house is in London, the resort of all the 
newsmongers, idlers, politicians, and disbanded sol- 
diers of tfa»e district. Here, while he was eating his 
dinner, he saw a boy enter, who inquired whether 
there were any travellers going to Kashmere or Jum- 
moo, as the kafilah would depart next day. Upoa 
inquiry, he found that this kafilah consisted of abput 
one hundred mides laden with raw silk, cotton clpthsr 
and ordinary calicoes fer the Jummbo markets. By 
a banker, tq whom he had been furnished with a 
letter, he was introduced to the merchants of the 
kafilah, who, readily received him into the , com- 
pany. He now dropped the character of a Geoigian, 
and represented himself as a Turkish merchant going 
into Kashmere to purchase shawls. To accompany 
him in this journey he hired a Kashmerian servant, 
** a fellow of infinite jesty^' whose memory was stored 
with a thousand stories, every one of which he- em- 
bellished in the telling of it. He was otherwise an 
active and excellent servant. 

With this kafilah he left Najebabad on the 14th 
of February, 1783, and on the 15th arrived at Loll- 
doQg, where the province of Delhi is separated from 
Ihatof Serinagur^orGurwalfbyasmalliwulel. (te 
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the north of this rivulet the kaflbth now enimnqied, 
Itnd each of its members was soon busily eiq[ag^ kk 
preparing for their journey through the K>re»t, which 
It was computed would occupy three days* Tim 
extreme heat of the weather rendering a tent or 
some substitute for one absolutely necessary, For^ 
ter purchased a larffe black kummul or Uankety 
which, being slantingly extended over a sliffht bam* 
boo frame, composed of a ridge-pole upheld by two 
supporters, and fastened below by small pins, formed 
a commodious and portable lodging. His baggage* 
consisting of a thin mattress, a quil^ a canvass port* 
manteau containing a few changes of linen, which 
served for a pillow, together with the kummul, was 
stowed behind him upon his horse. The Kashme* 
rian followed on foot. 

{icaving Lolldong on the 23d, they began to ascend 
the mountains. Next day, as they continued their 
march through the forest, Forster, overcome by fa- 
tigue, sat down mider a tree to ei\joy his pipe ; but 
white he was thus engaged, having apparently siink 
into that dreaming state which smoking sometimes 
induces, the kafilah moved on and disappeared* The 
ground being thickly covered with leaves, no trace 
of a road was discernible ; and when he mounted to 
proceed, his horse, either terrified by the effli^via of 
wild beasts lurking among the trees, or perceiving 
the embarrassment of their situation, could with 
difficulty be made to proceed in any direction. How- 
ever, he was at length forcibly put in motion ; but 
after traversing the forest in various directions* 
without perceiving either road or habitation, or the 
vestige of any creature, except great quantities of 
elephants' dung, he discovered a narrow path lead* 
ing through a wilderness to a small valley, whose 
inhabitants kindly conducted him to the haitmg-plact 
of the kafilah. 

In two days they arrived on the banks of thf 
Cranges« tw^ve mUas above Ha^war* I1 1 
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about two hnndred yards broad, from ten to fifteen 
feet deep, and rolled along rapidly through gloomy- 
forests or barren fiats. The woods in these parts 
abounded with wild peacocks. On the 6th of March 
he crossed the Jumma, which here equalled the 
Ganges in breadth ; both, however, were at their 
lowest ebb. The scenery adl the way from LoUdong 
to the Ganges is woody, mountainous, and pictu- 
resque ; and the principal game are wild elephants, 
which are huntea merely for their tusks. Before 
them, to the north, was the vast snowy range of the 
Himalaya, among the inaccessible pinnacles of which 
the Hind9o has placed the heaven of India. Among 
the roots of this Indian Olympus, which stretch out 
their rough huge masses far into the plains below, 
affording safe haunts for tigers and banditti, the ka- 
filah toQed aloi^, continually ascending, towards 
Kashmere. 

On the 20th of March they arrived at Bellaspoor, 
on the frontiers of the Punjab, or country of the five 
rivers. Here they remained three days, when, grow- 
ing weary of attending the slow motions of the cara^ 
van, our traveller, with his servant and another Kash- 
merian, pushed forward, crossed the Sutlej, and on 
the 36th arrived at the camp of the Rannee of Bel- 
laspoor, then engaged in war with the chief of Kan- 
grah. The encampment of these rude Soldiers was 
a curious spectacle. Eight thousand foot and three 
hundred horse, armed with matchlocks, swords, 
spears, and clubs, were huddled together in extreme 
confusion On two sides of a hill, under small sheds 
composed of the boughs of trees. Four ordinary 
tents, the only ones in the Camp, afforded shelter to 
the general and the principal officers. 

Forster now learned that his progress towards the 
enemy's army, unless accompanied by an escort, 
would be attended with much danger; and he ac^ 
cordingly applied for the necessary protection to the 
oomraaoder-m-chief^ whom he found sitting under 
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t banyan-tree, surrounded by a number of naked 
officers, and reviewing some new Icries who had 
just come in from the woods. These wild recruits, 
hitherto accustomed to a life of hcentious freedom, 
appeared to be so many members of the- fawn and 
sat3nr family, so fierce were their looks, so rude their 
cdstume. On explainii^ his desires to the general, 
he obtained a promise to be allowed to accompany 
the first messenger who should be despatched to tho 
Kangrah camp. r 

However, our traveller was shortly afterward de- 
livered from the necessity of depending on the pro- 
tection of this uncouth mountaineer by the arrival 
of a drove of asses laden with iron, which was pur- 
suing the route to Kashmere. To this party he now 
joined himself, and, bidding adieu to the rannee's 
army, he proceeded towards that of the Kangrah 
chief, which, after plundering the ironmongers of a 
considerable sum, and putting the whole body in 
great terror, affected to treat them with civility. In 
this army there was a large detachment of Sikh 
horsemen, and it was them that Forster^who well 
understood their licentious manners and habits of 
plundering, principally dreaded. At this moment, 
therefore, he would willingly have sacrificed the 
moiety of his property to ensure the remainder. But 
there was no retreating; tkey were already in sight; 
so, assuming to the best of hie ability an air of con- 
fidence and ease, he boldly advanced into the midst 
of these formidable marauders. ** Imagining our 
approach," says he, " to be that of the enemy, the 
Sikhs were preparing for the fight, to which they 
loudly exclaimed, in the tone of religious ejacula- 
tion, that their prophet had summoned them. In 
token of respect I had dismounted, and was leading 
my horse, when a Sikh, a smart fellow, mounted on 
an active mare, touched me in passing. The high- 
mettled animal, whether in contempt of me or my 
horse, perhaps of both, attacked u» fiercely from the 
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rear, and in the assault, wluch was violent, the Sikh 
fell to the grotnuL The action having commenced 
OB the top of a hill, he rolled with great rapidity to 
the boUom of it, and in his way down left behind 
him his matchlock, sword, and turban. So complete 
a derangement I feared would have irritated the 
whole Sikh body ; but on evincing the show of much 
sorrow* for the disaster, and having assiduously 
'assisted in investing the fallen horseman With hid 
scattered appurtenances, I received general thanks.** 

It was about the middle of April when Forster 
arrived at Jummoo, where, being supposed- to be a 
merchant from whom some advantage might be de- 
rived, he was received by a Kashmerian with truly 
oriental expressions of welcome. Upon a banker in 
this city he had a bill for a considerable amount ; 
but on examining it he /ound, that having been fre- 
quentfy soaked by the rain, and by his having fallen 
into a river on the way, the folds adhered together 
as if they had been pasted. However, the banker 
contrived, by steeping it in water, to decipher its 
import, and at once pid the money ; though its shat- 
tered condition might have aiforded him a sufficient 
pretext for delay. Being thus furnished with cash, 
our traveller began to think of enjoying the plea- 
sures of Jummoo. . 

The trade and consequent wealth of this city arose 
from the insecurity of the road through Lahore, occa- 
sioned by the invasion of the Sikhs, which caused 
T merchants to prefer this tedious and difficult but 
secure route. All articles of merchandise constitut- 
ing the trade between Kashmere and Jummoo are 
transported by men, principally Kashmerians, who 
oarry their extremely heavy burdens, two of which 
are considered a load for a strong mule, upon their 
back, as a soldier does his knapsack. When he de- 
sires to rest, the porter places under his pack a kind 
of short crutchr which he uses in walking. ^ The 
shawby when exported from Kashmere, are packed 
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in an oblong bale ccmtaining a certain weight or 
quantity, which in the language of the country is 
termed a biddefy, the outward covering of which is 
a buffalo or ox*s hide, strongly sewed with leather 
thongs. As these packages are supposed to amount, 
with little variation, to a value long since ascer- 
tained, they are seldom opened imtil conveyed to 
the destined market." 

On the 17th of April he set out on foot from Jum- 
moo, accompanied by a Kashmerian servant. The 
roads were steep and rocky; and not having been 
much accustomed to travelUng on foot, he soon 
foupd that it would be necessary to proceed more 
slowly. His feet, in Jact, like Bruce's in the desert 
of Nubia, were so severely bruised and excoriated, 
that he walked with extreme pain and difficulty; 
though, somewhat to assuage his sufferings, he had 
carefully wrapped them round with bandages steeped 
in oil. However, the cool bracing air of the moun- 
tains, united with a feeling of security, and the cer- 
tainty of finding commodious lodgings and a good 
supper at night, prevented his spirits from sinking; 
and still further to invigorate his resolution, fancy 
ever and anon placed before his mind the rich smit- 
ing landscapes and sparkling streams of Kashmere. 

After a tedious and harassing journey of ten days, 
they reached on the 26th the summit of a Jofty 
mountain, from whence he enjoyed the first glimpse 
of Kashmere. He now trayelled in the suite of a 
Mohammedan rhan, with whom he had fallen in on 
the road ; and this gentleman being a native of the 
country, and held everywhere in the highest esteem, 
he enjoyed the rare privilege of passing the custom- 
house untaxed and unmolested. He therefore en- 
tered with an unsoured temper into the paradise of 
Hindostan, where the face of native exhibited aU 
those features whose. tendency it is to call up in the 
mind images of cheerfulness and pleasure. **The ' 
rood from Vere Naog*'^ says Foratert ^ l^ad^ throucb 
S2 
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ft countrjr •zhibitiiig that store of luxuriant imagerjr 
which is produced by a happy jdisposition of hill, 
dale, wood, and water; and that these rare excel- 
lences of nature mig^ht be displayed in their fuU 
l^ry, it was the season of spring, when the trees, 
the apple, the pear, the peach, the apricot, the cherry, 
and mulberry, bore a rariegated load of blossom. 
The clusters also of the red and white rose, with aa 
infinite class of flowering shrubs, presented a view 
•o gayly decked, that no extraordinary warmth of 
imagination was required to fancy that I stood at 
least on a province of fairy land.^ 

It is in sach regions as these, and not in our north- 
em climates, that the month of May is a season of 
beauty. The plains, dotted with numerous villages^ 
and intersecten by small rivers, were already waving 
with a rich harvest ; while every copse and woody 
knoll gave shelter to innumerable singing-birds, 
whose notes made the whole atmosphere appear 
alive with mu^c. Having reached Pamper, our 
traveller embarked in a boat on the Jylum, and pro- 
ceeded by water to the city of Serinagur, which, 
with its houses covered with parterres of beautiful 
flowers, possesses at a distance a splendid and im^ 
posing aspect, answering in some degree to the idea 
which' the historians of the flourishing days of India 
hayd given of it. But on entering the streets th^ 
illusion is quickl}[ dissipated. Slaves are invariably 
filthy in their habits, and the {teople of Kashmere are 
now the slaves of the Afghans. 

One of the /principal beauties of this magnificent 
valley is its lake, a sheet of water five or six miles 
in •circumference, interspersed with numerous smadl 
idands, and surrounded in its whole extent by shores 
singularly picturesque and romantic. We have 
already given, in the life of Bemier, some amount 
of Sennagur and - its environs; but it may be intcN 
•sting to add here the picture of the Shalimar, which 
our (nH^ellir draimpoQ the sppt moily onahuodMd 
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«kl fittj years after, when the power of the Mogttb 
had passed away, and their palaces hecome the 
haunts of tenants more destructive than the owls 
and serpents. of Babylon. ''In the centre of the 
plain,** says he, " as it approaches the lake, one of 
the' Delhi emperors constructed a spacious garden 
called the Shalimar, which is abundantly stored with 
fruit-trees and flowering shrubs. Some of the rivu- 
Wts which intersect the plain are led into a canal at 
the back of the garden, and, flowing through its 
centre, or occasionally thrown into a variety of 
water-works, compose the chief beauty of the Sha- 
limar. To decorate this spot the Mogul princes of 
India have displayed equal magnificence and taste, 
especially Jehangheer, who, with the enchanting 
Moormahal, made Kashmere his usual residence 
during the summer months^and largely contributed to 
improve its natural advantages. On arches thrown 
over the canal are erected, at equal distances, four 
or Ave suites of apartments, each consisting of a sa- 
loon, with four rooms at the angles, where the fol- 
lowers of the court attend, and the servants prepare 
sherbets, coffee, and the hookah. The frame of the 
doors of the principal saloon is composed of pieces 
of stone of a 4>lack colour, streaked with vellow 
Unes, and of a ^closer grain and higher polish than 
porphyry. They wfere taken, it is said, from a Hin- 
doo temple by one of the Mogul princes^and are 
esteemed of great value. The canal of the Shalimar 
is constructed of masonry as far as Uie lower pa- 
rilion, from whence the stream is conveyed through 
a bed of earth, in the centre of an avenue of spre^ 
ing trees, to the lake, which, with other streams of 
less note, it supplies and refreshtjs." 

The environs of the city are adorned with private 
gardens. Here, and throughout the whole valley, 
the oriental plane-tree is carefully cultivated, and 
arrives at greater perfectipn th ji in any other counr 
tiy« U €OS%sfydnlj attaiM't^. ^ize if 'au oak, and. 
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tnth its straight taper stem, silver baik, and pal»- 
ffreen leaf resemblii^ an expanded hand, is, when in 
roll foliage, a splendid and beautiful tree, and affords 
a gratefiS and refreshing shade. But the chief glory 
of Kashmere is its rose, of all the vegetable world 
the most exquisite production, unrivall^ for its bril- 
liancy and ^elicaoy of odour, and 3rielding an essen- 
tial oil, or attar, in comparison with which all other 
perfumes are as dross. The season when the rose 
first opens into blossom is celebrated as a festival 
by the inhabitants of the valley, who, repairing in 
crowds to the surrounding gardens, give loose to 
their passions, and riot in every species of licentious 
rejoicing. 

But the wealth and fame of Kashmere have been 
chiefly derived from the manufacture of shawls, un- 
rivalled for their fineness and beauty. Tlie wool, or 
rather down, from which they are fabricated is not 
the growth of the country, but brought from districts 
of the high table-land of Tibet, a month's journey to 
the north-east, where alone the shawl-goat will 
properly thrive. Various attempts have been made 
by the emperors of Hindostan and the kings of Per- 
sia to introduce this species of goat into their do- 
minions ; but the wool has always been found to be 
of an inferior quality. The French have lately imi- 
tated the examples of the Mogul and Persian sove- 
reigns, and they may no doubt succeed in procuring 
a coarse kind of wool from which very useful shawls 
may be manufactured^ but it may without much 
rashness be predicted, that in the attempt to rival 
the shawls of Kashmere they will inevitably fail, 
since no part of France is sufficiently analogous to 
the lofty plains of Tibet to afford the shawl^goat an 
exactly similar position with respect to chmate, 
water, and food. , Of all imitations that of the Per- 
sians, from the wool of Kerman, is said to approach 
most nearly to the shawl of Kashmere. 
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mir, and is bleached in Kashmere by means of a cer- 
tain preparation of rice-flour. The whitest down, 
which is said to be brought from Rodank, is reck- 
oned the best, and sells in the valley from ten to 
twenty rupees the turruk, about twelve pounds. No 
exact estimate of the number of shawls manufac- 
tured ih the 3rear can be made. Tliere are said to be 
about sixteen thousand looms, each occup3ring three 
men, employed ; knd supposing, with a contempo- 
rary author, that five shawls on an average are made 
annuaUy to each loom, the total number would 
knount to eighty thousand. The shop of the 
weavers cbnsists of a kind of framework, at which 
the workmen sit on a wooden bench. Two persons 
are employed on the plainest shawls, and the num-^ 
foer is sometimes doubled. The shuttle made use 
of is long, narrow, and heavy. When the pattern ot 
the shawl is variegated, the flowers of figures are 
worked with wooden needles, there being a separate 
one for every diflferent^oloured thread ; and in sucti 
cases the operation is exceedingly slow. 

** The oostand^ or head-workman," says Hamilton^ 
** superintends, while his journeymen are employed 
near him, under his directions. If they have any 
new pattern in hand, or one with which thev are not 
familiar. He describes to them the figure, colour, ana 
threads that are to be used, while he keeps beforef 
him the pattern on which they happen to be employed 
drawn on paper. During the operation the rough 
side of the siiawl is uppermost on the frame, not- 
withstanding which the head-workman never mis- 
takes the regularity of the most finished patterns. 
A shop may be occupied with one shawl above a 
year, provided it be a remarkably fine one, while 
other shops make six or eight in the course of that 
time. Or the best and most noted sorts not so much 
as a quarter of an inch is completed in one day by 
three persons, which is the usual number employed. 
Shawlis containing much work are made in separate 
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pieces at different shqps; and it may be obfteiyedy 
that it very rarely happens, when the pieces are 
completed, that they correspond in size.^ 
, Forster was much disappointed in the women of 
Kashmere. They were handsome brunettes, but by 
no means endowed with that extreme beauty or ele- 
gance of form which has been attributed to them by 
other travellers. It is probable, however, that since 
the period of the Afghan invasion, which introduced 
into the country a rabble of adventurers from K^ul 
and the neighbouring regions, the race may have 
been deteriorated by a mixture with these ill-favoured 
foreigners; and that^verty, compelling them to 
have recourse to inferior food, and inducing habits 
of filth and a ^^neral squalidness, may have con- 
siderably aided xa producing this result. In fertiUty 
they have by^o means degenerated. Their families 
are numerous, whether poor or rich, — a circumstance 
which oiir traveller, who participated in Montes- 
quieu's opinion respecting the fecundity of all ich* 
tnyophagi, partly attributes to the great abundance 
of fish in their lakes and rivers. 

During his stay in this country he was much 
alarmed at the suspicions of a Georgian, who, on 
observii^ the form of his head, which he averred was 
too flat at the top to be that of a Mohammedan, de- 
clared him at once to be a Christian. Forst§r, un- 
derstanding that this man possessed an estate at 
Benares, in order to check his indiscretion or imper-^ 
tinence, disclosed to him his true story, informii^ ' 
him at the same time, however, that should any evU 
arise from his treachery or want of discretion, his 
estate would be confiscated, and the person of his 
comraencial partner residing in the British territories 
exposed to punishment. 

This circumstance, together with an increasmg dis- 
gust at the character of the people, induced Forster 
to hasten as much as possible nis departure from 
Kashmere. But this was a measure not easily 
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effectecU No person could leave the proTince with- 
out a passport from the governor, who, when this 
document was applied for, observed, that the Turks 
were good soldiers, and that as he just then hap- 
pened to be in want of men, he would employ the 
traveller in his army, Forster now began to perceive 
that his Turkish H^haracter, which had hitherto pro- 
cured him respect, was likely to advance him to a 
post of honour which he had very little ambition to 
occupy. One agent after another was employed to 
obtain the passport from the governor, a ferocious 
and sanguinary Afghan, who, like Charles IX. of 
France, shot men for his amusement; and at length, 
by dint of unremitted perseverance and a trifling 
bribe, the selfsame Georgian who had conjectured 
his religion from the form of his scull, with a saga- 
city which would have done honour to Dr. Gall 
himself, contrived to deliver him from the honour 
intended him by Azad Khan, and obtain the tyrant's 
permission for his leaving the country. 
' Fearful lest the khan should alter his determina- 
tion, and transform him, whether he would or not, 
into a trooper, he took into his service a Persian 
boy, hired a horse of a native of Peshawer, who was 
returning to that city, and on the 11th of June set 
out from Kashmere. His evil genius, in the form 
of vanity, had suggested to him the propriety of 
adorning his person with a gaudy red coat, in the 
pocket of which he deposited his passport. This 
showy garment, which no doubt excited the enyjr 
of many an Afghan beau, on the second day of his 
journey was snatched by a thief from his bed just 
as he was awaking, who, in spite of every obstacle, 
succeeded in beannfl[ off his plunder. Not having 
passed the frontiers, he besan to apprehend that a 
return to the capital might be necessary; but found, 
upon trial, that his Indian gold was considered eveij 
Wnit as good as Azad Khan's written permission. 
The sceDery through which bis road now lay wa* 
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of « Hiafiuftceot description, mouQtainoosy rocl^t 
savage, gloomy; forests below, snowy pinnacles 
above, with here and there a torrent bursting and 
dashmg through rock^ chasms with the noise of 
thunder. Tlie path, impassable to horses, which 
were sent bv another route, wound round the pro* 
jecttoosof the mountains, and sometimes consisted 
of a floor of planks laid over beams which were 
driven into tbe cMff. The rivers were crossed in 
bj^kets slung upon ropes, or on sheepV or don* 
Skins inflated, aim placed under the breast, while the 
traveller impeUed himself forward b^ the motion of 
|iis. feet. In other places a sort of bndge was formed 
m the following manner :— -A stout rope, fastened to 
wooden posts on either shore sustained a number of 
carved pieces of wood resembling oxen-yokes, with 
forks placed vertically. The sides of these yokes 
being embraced by smaller ropes afforded a hold to 
the passengers. 

On the 10th of July they crossed the Indus, about 
twenty miles above the town of Attock. ** The 
stream,** says Forster, '* though not agitated by wind, 
was rapid, with a rough unduhiting motion, and about 
three-q;uarters of a mile or a mile in breadth where 
it was not interrupted by islands, and having, as 
nearly as I could judge, a west-and-by-south course. 
The. water was nuich discoloured by a tine black 
sand, which, when put into a vessel, quickly sub^ 
sided. It was so cold from, 1 apprehend, a largs 
mixture of snow then thawed by the summer heats, 
that in drinking it my teeth suffered a violent pain. 
In our boat were embarked seventy pei^ns, with 
much merchaadise and some horses. This unwieldy 
lading, the his^h sweB of the current^ and the confu- 
sion of the frightened passengers made the passage 
dangerous and very tedious." 

Next day, having crossed the Attock or KalMil 
river, they arrived at Akorah, where Forster entered 
asfMcious ooQlmottiue tD.esg^^th^ inteMehsat 
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of the Sim, spread hie bed, and laid himself down 
quite at his ease* Here he remained until the time 
of evening prayer, when he was summoned by th« 
mooUadi, or priest, to prepare himself for the cere- 
mony. Persons who adopt a fictitious character 
commonly overact their part, and thus frequently 
render themselves liable to sum)icion; but Forster^ 
error la^ on the other side, which was perhaps the 
safer ; K>r, although it drew upon him the charge of 
negligence, it by no means disposed his associates to 
regard him as an infidel, their own practice too gene- 
raSy corresponding with his own. In the present 
case, upon his excusing himself from performing the 
accustomed prayer on account of the debihtated 
state of his body, the moollah replied, with extreme 
contempt, that it was the more necessary to pray, 
m order to obtain better health. The honest Mo- 
hammedan, however, like the priests of iEscu]q)ius 
m Aristophanes, used, it seems, to make the tour of 
fiie mosque at midnight, and compel his miserly 
brethren to perform an act of charit}' in their sleep, 
hy disposing of a part of their substance for the bene- 
fit of the establi^ment. From our traveller the 
contribution attempted to be levied was his turban; 
but happening unluckily to be awake, he caught the 
holy marauder by the arm, and demanded who was 
there. The poor man, utterly disconcerted at this 
unseasonable wakefulness, replied, in a faltering 
voice, tiiat he was the moollah of the mosque, — the 
same man, apparently, who had so rudely repre- 
hended the stranger for his neglect of prayer. 

On the morrow a body of Afghan cavsdry encamped 
in the environs of Akora. This event spread no less 
terror and consternation through the country than 
if a hostile army had suddenly made an incursion 
into it; for the licentious soldiery, devouring and 
destroying like a swarm of locusts wherever they 
I4>peared, conducted themselves with insufferaMe 
iuMiience towards the inhabitants. It nrasthe ob» 

Vol. II.— T 
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senred, however, in mitigation of the. enonnity of 
their transactions, that they are in a measure com- 
pelled to subsist themselves and their horses in this 
manner; for their ignorant and unreflecting dove- 
jreign, in need of their service, but unwilling to re- 
ward them, suffers them in peaceful times to be 
reduced to such distress, that they are frequently 
constrained to sell their horses, arms, and even ap- 
parel, to purchase a morsel of bread. * 

In three days from this they arrived at Peshawer, 
a large, populous, and opulent city, founded by the 
great Akbar. Of all the places visited by our trav- 
eller in Northern India, none appeared to suffer so 
intense a heat as this city ; but by skirting round the 
northern Umits of the Punjid) lb avoided Lahore, 
where he would probably have found an atmosphere 
equally heate5 with that of Peshawer. Other 
cities, he observes, may be afflicted with a too-great 
warmth; hoi winds blowing over tracts of sand 
may drive their inhabitants under the shelter of a 
wetted screen ; but here the air, during the middle 
of summer, becomes almost inflammable. Yet, not- 
withstanding this burning atmosphere, the inhabit- 
ants enjoy exceedingly good health, and are but littte 
liable to epidemical disorders* This fact may easily 
be accounted for. The air of Peshawer, like that 
of the deserts of Arabia, in which the finest Damas- 
cus blades may be exposed all night without con- 
tracting the slightest rust, is extremely dryj and it 
would appear that heat, however intense, is not, 
when free'from humidity, at all subversive of health. 
Another circumstance greatly tended to increase the 
salubrity of this city J provisions were excellent and 
abundant, especially the mutton, the "flesh of the 
large-tailed sheep, said to have been first discovered 
in South America. 

There being no caravansary at Peshawer, Forster 
took up his residence in an old mosque, where he 
continued several days^jnelting in perpetual perspinu. 
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tkm. While at Kashmere he had converted a part 
of his property into a bill of five hundred rupees on 
Kabul, which, in order to secure it from rain and 
other acpidents, he enclosed in a canvass belt which 
he wore as a girdle. On examining the condition 
of this bill some d^s after his arrival in this ciU", 
he found that the vrriting had been so entirely ob- 
literated by perspiration that no one could read, or 
even conjecture its subject, as from beginning to end 
it was literally black. The discovery much d^ui- 
eted his mind, as he begs^n to be apprehensive he 
might be reduced to want money on his journey. 
But his temperament was sanguine ; and in order to 
^ord melancholy as slender an opening as possible, 
he flew into socie^ and laughed away his cares. 

Still, the apprehension of a diminution in his 
finances rendered him anxious to proceed ; and meet- 
ing with a man with whom he had travelled during 
the early part of his journey, it was agreed they 
should move on together, unite their means, and pro- 
tect each other. On inquiring into the state of his 
companion's finances, it appeared that he possessed 
in cash one rupee, on which himself, a lK)y, and a 
horse were to be subsisted until his arrival at Kabul, 
a journey of twelve or fourteen days. Ajb it seemed 
etearthat when this ex^aordinary fund should be 
expended the Mohammedan would ai^y to. Forster, 
the latter, aware of the inconvenience and danger to 
which a disclosure of the real amount of his property 
might expose him, pretended to be but little richer, 
and producing three rupees, the whole was consid- 
ered common stock ; 9xid his companion, with a face 
brightened by faith and zeal, exhorted him to be of 
good cheer, for that true believers weie never de- 
serted in the hour of need. 

In company with this cheerful Islamite he departed 
from Peshawer, and, uniting themselves to a kafilah 
proceedingin the same^lirection, they pushed forward 
towards the west. Ihuing the second day's march 
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he d it eoreied tiiat rasfaness isnot^wavB a mark of 
Taloar; for, advancing before tlie ki^lah with about 
thirty horsemen, who all appeared by their whiskers 
to be men of desperate courage, they were paet and 
(riundeied by a small body of Afghans, who* seemed 
no way disturbed when* the larger body of the kafilah 
appeared in sight, but slowly retreated with tiieir 
booty. 

Durinff this part of the journey it vras for many 
reasons jud^d expedient by the leaders of the kafi- 
lah to travel by night* But if they by this means 
dimimshed the danger of falling a prey tp the pivaOf 
dering Afghans, they found in return tluit they had 
other perils to encounter; for, boisterous weather 
having come on, and the rain descending in totrents, 
every hollow of the mountains became the bed of a 
torrent, which, rushing down impetuously throi^h 
its steep channel, roll^ al(»^ stones of a vast size 
with a noise which, in the stillness of night, resem- 
bled thunder. The sky, meanwhile, was overcast 
with Mack clouds ; and the roaring of the torrents 
heard on all sides created in the mind of the traveller 
a certain horror mingled with awe, and disposed him 
involm^tarily to- consider this grand scene of nature 
with sentiments of profound reverence. 

On approaching one of these mountain stieams, 
which nad been greatly swelled by the recent rains, 
the commander of the kafilah escort, who was ac- 
companied by one of his favourite women, placed 
heir on a, powerful horse, and^ that she might not be 
incommoded by the crowd, attempted to convey her 
over first ; but she had no sooner entered the water 
than she was carried off among the black whirling 
eddies of the current, and drowned. The Moham- 
medan, thus suddenly deprived of his mistress, at 
once forgot all thoughts of resignation to the decrees 
of fate, and, throwing himself upon the ground in 
the bitterness of his section, lamented his loss like 
a giaour. This melancholy event occasioned the 
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hamediaAe halt of the whole kafilah, the tragical 
fate of the lady having impressed their mihds with 
a salutary terror. Next morning, on searching along 
the margin of the torrent, the body was found eo¥- 
ered with mud, and was interred upon the spot with 
such ceremonies as time and place permitted. The 
kafilah then crossed the stream, and continued its 
march. 

The road now lay tlnrough a black and desolate 
track, scooped into hollows by torrents, or yawning 
with natural chasms. It next entered a wide plain 
well watered and interspersed with walled villages, 
in the midst of which stands Kabul, the capital of 
the Afghan empire, where they arrived safely t)n the 
evening of the 2d of August Here Forster took up 
his abode with a Georgian named Bagdasir, to whom 
he had brought a letter of introduction from his coun- 
trymah in Kashmere. To this man, as to the per* 
soti most likely to render him aid in such an affair, 
he showed his bill for five htmdred rupees ; but v^en 
it was found that not one single letter in it -waa 
legible, the man shook his heid, as well he inlght, 
and predicted that no one would be found to discount 
it. However, after applicati(m had in vain been 
made in every other quarter, Bagdasir himself pur- 
chased the bill for half its real andount, which, its 
extraordinary condition being considered, was fully 
as much as it was worth. 

Not many days after his arrival at Kabul our. trav- 
eller was seized by a malignant fever, which for seve- 
ral da3rs menaced him vnth a much longer journey 
than the one he had undertaken. Hot and cold fits 
succeeded each other -with siilgular violence; he 
was tormented by insatiable thirst, and, as he en- 
deavoured to quench this by the constant drinking 
of cold water, a most profuse perspimtion was main- 
tained, which probably saved his life. His whol« 
body was covered with spots of a very bright colour, 
shaded between purple and crimson, which he should 
T2 
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t bflheU, he stjrB, wifli i^easme, sopposiiig tint 
I Mk en^tMMi woold diiiiimsh the force of the dis- 
t, hot that aose of his neigfaboors resarded them 
ae eigne <tf the ptegue. Tbas created a general 
aiann» and they were about to exdode him from 
their (pnrter, idien he confidently asserted tiuit the 
fofver of the plagoe always produced its crisis in three 
days, whereas his had now continued seven ; which, 
loftier with tiie conduct of Bagdasir, who never 
deserted him, somewhat asmnged their t^rms, and 
ia«^if*^ tihem to snffsr his presence. His disorder 
ooQturaed three wedu, and at l^igth, when it disap- 
peared, left him so weak that he could with difficulty 
erawl about the streets. 

The rehsiooB toleration which prevailed at Kabul, 
wine Tun, Jew, and Christian lived e^ially unmo- 
leale^ induced hiin in an evil hour to throw off his 
Mohmmedan disguise and profess himself a Chris- 
tian i not considering, that however tolerant the 
Afghans of this capital might be, the remainder of 
his road, until he should reach the Cas^Han, lay 
amoBff bigots of the most desperate stamp, who re- 
garded the professors of all heterodox religions with 
abhorrence, and reckoned it a merit Co revile and 
persecute them. 

Having remained a full mcmth at Kabul, he hired 
Qoe side of a camel, on which a pannier was sus- 
pended for his accommodation, and on the 1st of 
SepComber joined a^ party proceedmg to Kandahar. 
The mode of trav^ing wfMk he had now adopted 
is peculiar to that part of the world, and deserves to 
be naitiailarly described. The camel appropriated 
to me service of passengers, he observes, carries two 
peiBODB, who are lod|ed in a kind of panmer laid 
looaely on the back of the animaL The pannier, in 
Persian k i dj ^^ ^ ^ M k , is a weodmi fhune, with the sides 
and bottom of jietted cdrds, of about three feet long 
and two Inroad. The depth likewise is graerallv 
about two feet The provisions of the passengm 
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aie eonTeyed in tb6 iddjohwah, and, the Jonniey 
bekig commonly performed in the night, this swing- 
ing neet becomes lus <H]Iy |^ace of rest; for on the 
kdlah*s arrival at its staUon he must immediately 
^Eert himself in procnring provisions, v^ater, and 
fuel, as well as in keerang an eye over his property. 

Forster soon fomid reason to regret his ill-timed 
abjuration of Hie prophet. The camel upon which 
he was stowed like a bale of merchandise was the 
worst conditioned of the whole drove ; and to com- 
fort him during his ride, a shriU-tongued old woman 
and a cr3ring child took up their quarters in the oppo- 
site pdnnier, and contrived, the one bv i^uiQ)ung,'the 
other by scolding, effectually to chase away his 
dreams* . An old Afghan lady, with a very handsome 
daughter and two grandchildren, occupied the pan- 
niers of another cameL The rest were loaded with 
merchandise. This old dame soon began a contest 
with Dowran, the conductor of the kafikh, re^tect- 
ing the mode in which the movements of the cara* 
van should be regulated ; and after some desperate 
skirmishes, in which the force of her lungs and the 
piercing shrillness of her voice stood her in good 
stead, vi(^ry declared on her side, and the party feU 
under petticoat government. 

Being now a declared infidel, and regarded by 
every person as an unclean besist, whom it would be 
pollution to touch, and worse than adultenr to oblige 
by any kind offices, our traveller enjoyed many of 
the preliminaries of martyrdom, was hourly abused, 
laug^d at, mocked, and derided; and still further 
to enhance the contempt which every person already 
entertained for him, Dowran maliciously insinuated 
that he was not even a 0bri3tian, but a Jew. When 
the party arrived at their halting-place no one could 
be tempted to assist him, not even for money; 
im^^igining, I presume, that the gold which had lurked 
beneath his "Jewish gaberdine," like that derived 
ty Vespasian from a.tax on urinarifts, which his spn 
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Titos jocosely siiielled in order to discOrer its scent, 
mnst be accompanied by an nttssvoary odour, which 
might cleave to a trae believer, and exclude him 
after death from the arms of tiie hoories. He was 
therefore dail^ compelled to go himself in seardi of 
water and dried camels' dang to boil his tea-kettle, 
and, what was much worse, to endure the smoke 
which it emitted when first lighted, which entered 
his eyes, and made him think that some Moham- 
medan devil had transformed himself into smoke for 
the purpose of tormenting hiAi. 

In the midst of this gehanmim^ which gave him the 
more pain from its being of his own^creating, he re- 
ceived some consolation from the protection of the 
Afghan lady, whose good-will he had won by fond- 
ling the children and giving them sugar. Thus for- 
tified, he began by degrees to lau^ at Dowran's 
beard ; and if he (M not return him the compliment 
of being of the race of Abraham, it was more from 
Mrant of reflection than from apprehension of danger. 

On the 2(kh of September they arrived at Ghizni, 
the residence of the munificent and magnanimous 
Mahmood, the patron of Firdoosi, and one of the 
splen^ princes whose actions adorn the annals of ^ 
the East. But f* the cloud-capped towers, the gor- 
geous palaces, the solemn temples" of Ghizni had 
long been trodden under foot by. time; and, save 
some scattered masses of misshapen rains, not a 
trace was to be seen of its former grandeur. The 
tomb of Mahmood, however, still remains in the 
neighbourhood of the city ; and to this resting-place 
of fi^enius numerous pilgrims resort from distant 
lands to say their prayers. The surrounding coun- 
try is interspersed with low hills, and, excepting in 
some few cultivated spots, produces little else ttian 
a prickly aromatic weed, which, with* balls of un- 
sifted barley-paste, constitutes the common food of 
the camel. 

The kafilah arrived on the 5th of October at Ka»- 
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dahar. Si floimshiiig and popttloas city, wl»re he 
remained three days, and then departed for Herat. 
His camel companion now was a noisy, disputatious 
theologian, who not only-regaled him on the road 
with menaces and argumente, but deterred a poor 
half-starved Arab tailor, whose services Forster had 
engaged, from eating the bread of an infidel, though 
ke saw clearly the poor man had no other to eat. 

In this agreeable position he e<Mitinued imtil the 
2d of November, i^hen they arrived at Herat, where 
he determined once more to invest himself, if pos« 
sible, with the cloak of Mohammedanism. At the 
caravansary, where he had beei^ deposited by the 
kafilah, with an ample tradition of his faith and prac^ 
tice, so desirable a disguise was impracticaUe ; but 
he no sooner quitted the purlieus of his lodgings 
than he became a grave h3rpocriticaJ Mussulman, and 
partook of the enjo3rment of all his privikgjes. Nor 
did he entertain any great fear of detection, it being 
easy, in so motley a population as that of Herat, to 
maintain successfully the most extraordinary dis- 
guise. He daily frequented the eating-houses, where 
all the talk of the day was circulated, and chiefly 
fabricated, in conjunction with the barbers' shops, 
which in Herat have a neat appearance. In the 
centre of it stands a small stone piUar, on the top of 
which is placed a cup of water in readiness (or ope- 
ration, while the sides of the shop are decorated with 
looking-glasses, razors, and beard^combs. In one 
great source of amusement Herat was at this time 
deficient, — ^there were no dancing giils.. However, 
notwithstanding this remarkable desideratum, our 
traveller, who was an- accommodating person, and 
contentedly put up witii the blessings within his 
reach, contrived to pass his time agr^sably enough 
when absent from the caravansary. 

Learning at length that- a kafilah was about to pro- 
ceed to Tursheez, a town of Klu>rasan, lying in the 
direction of Masenderan, he entered into an agree- 
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meirt with tlie director for aconreyanee, but wi^ a 
confidential stipulatidn that he was to be received in 
a Mohammedan character, as an Arab. The kafilah 
departed from Herat on the 3Sd of NOrember ; and 
as a had been agreed that he was to torn cme of the 
family of the leader, he joined the party at the ap- 
pointed place, and took Ms station on a camel, with 
a bag of rice on the opposite pannier. The advan- 
tages of his new clraracter were soon visible. Hav- 
ii^ represented himself as a jnlgrim going to the 
sluine of Meshed, he was treated with the- greatest 
possible consideration by every passenger in the ka- 
filah, all of whom courted his society, as if holiness, 
like the plague, were infectious. Our hajji now re- 
joiced and stroked his beard, to th^ aftiple dimen- 
sions- of which he owed a large portion of the Vene- 
ration which was shown him; and as he moved 
along, caressed and admired by all who beheld him, 
he must have felt no small gratitude towards Mo- 
hammed for the sanctity which his religion had 
thrown round the person of a pilgrim. This extra- 
ordinary degree of respect exciting the kafilah con- 
ductor, who considered that at ^is rate he might 
possibly dwindle into nobody, even in ^e eyes of 
nis own camels and mules, he iidnspered about that 
Forster in reality was no bajj}, nay, not so much as 
a member of the church at all. His information, 
however, was received with utter incredulity, and 
attributed to his envious disposition ; so tiiat no evil 
arose to the Meshed pilgrim. 

It was now I>ec0mber, and the north wind, sweep- 
ing with irresistible violence over the plains of Kho- 
rasan from the frozen mountains of Tartary, brouf^ 
along with it a deluge of snow, which in a few houra 
clotlvdd the whcde country in white. On anlving at 
the village of Ashkara, l^ snow fell in such great 
quantities that the roads were Uocked i^), while the 
winds, hurling it along in tremendous drifts, seemed 
to threaten the village itself wife destruction. The 
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whole party was admitted, after many ean^st en- 
treaties, into a small dark room in the fort, where 
they were furnished with an abundance of fuel ; but 
when they beean to make inquiries respecting pro- 
visions, they - A>und with dismay that not a single 
article of food was on any terras^ to be procured. 
Yet, says the traveller, such cordial pleasures are 
inherent in society, that though pent up in a dark 
hovel, which affordjed but a iimay shelter against 
' the moimds of snow furiously hturled against it, our 
good-humour with each other and an ample supply 
of firing produced cheerfulness and content. A Per- 
sian of more than ordinary education, and who pos- 
sessed a taste for poetry, amused them with reading 
Jami's story of Yousuf and Zuleikha, which, for its 
scenes of wondrously pathetic adventure, and the 
luxuriant genius of the poet, is admirably calculated 
to soften the rigour of a winter's day. 

At this village they remained four days, during 
which, though the fact is not stated, they must have 
found something more substantial to subsist on than 
Jami's poetry;. when, the storm having abated, they 
pushed forward in the direction of Tursheez. On 
arriving at this town, he found that every apartment 
in the caravansary was already occupied; but i^ 
small piece of money bestowed upon the gatekeeper 
introduced him to a small chamber, in which, by sub^ 
mitting to receive a partner in housekeeping, he might 
reside comfortably enough during his stay* Our 
traveller, on his part, regarded the companion with 
still greater satisfaction than the chamber, and it 
soon ai^ared that the feehng was mutual; for the 
stranger, accosting him with evident tokens of joy, 
observed, that the solitaiy life he had hitherto passed 
at Tursheez was exceedingly tiresome, and that he 
now anticipated a oordial relief by hi$ company. It 
was immediate^ agreed that a joint board should 
be kept ; that the stranger, being yet weak from a 
recent sickness, should conduct the culinary opera^ 
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tknis, while Fonter was to ftsniibwaler; a Vtbo* 
rioos task) there being none that was good at a 
nearer distance than a mile, lliis man, a gloomy, 
mysterious person, soon depiurted for Herat; and 
^ traveller, together with a new companion, con- 
trived likewise to find a better apartment 'Riis 
second associate was a mooUah, whose profession it 
was to vend certain spells, which were powerfblly 
efficacious in conferring every species of worldly 
happiness, and in excltkdng all evils. But 

^ Nolint : atqui Uoet eitoe beatis. 

The Persians of these parts had no taste for hapi»» 
ness; so that this modem Thermander was, when 
Forster met him, so thoroughly disgusted with hk 
attempts at banishing aU misery from among his 
countrymen, that he was willing, he said, to shut 
up his book ^ould any other prospect of a main- 
tenance be held out to him. When our traveller 
offered him a participation of his (ture, he therefore 
jo3rfuUy quitted his profession as a wholesale dealer 
m h^piness, and consented to simerintend the la- 
bours of the kitchen, in which, by long practice, he 
had attained a remarkalde proficiency. *^The ex- 
cellent services of my companion,** says Forster, 
^now left me at liberty to walk about the town, 
collect information, and frequent the public baths. 
In ^e evening we were always at home ; when the 
moollah, at the conclusion of our meal, either read 
the story of Yonsnf and Zuleikha, which he did but 
lameiv, or, opening his book of Spells, he would ex- 
pound the virtues of his nostrums, which embraced 
so wide a compass that f^w diseases of mind or 
body could resist their force. They extended from 
recalling to the paths of virtue the steps of a firail 
wife^ and sftencing the tongue of a scolding one, to 
curing chilUains and destroying worms." 
> WhQe Forster and the moollah were enjoying this 
peaceftil and pl^BMaat life, a burge body of {nlgrims 
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firom the shrine of Meshed suddenly inmidated ereiy 
apartment of the cararansary; and as this motley 
group of vagabonds were proceeding towards Ma- 
zenderan, directly in his route, he was tempted to 
join them and continue his journey, leaving Ms poor 
oompanion to subsist once more upon the virtue of 
his fi^lls. 

Accordingly, with this holy kafilah he departed 
from Tursheez on the 28th of Deceinber ; and being, 
as the reader will have per,Geived, of an exceedingly 
sociable disposition, he very quickly found a substi- 
tute for the moolli^ in the person of a seid, or de- 
scendant of Mohammed, who has doubtless more 
descendants thim any other man ever had. This 
greeupturbaned personage was a native of Ghilan, 
and, take him for all in all, his conduct. did more 
honour to his great ancestor than any other member 
of his family commemorated by European travellers. 
With this h<»iest man Forster very quickly entered 
into partnership ; but the seid being old and infirm, 
^e laborious p<>rtion of their operations necessarily 
fell on the traveller. One little incident among 
many will «erve to show the terms upon which they 
lived together. The kafilah having halted in a desert 
on the 3d of January, 1784, at a smaU stream^ ^the 
Ghil&n seid and I,** says Forster, '*liad filled our 
bottie for mtituai use ; and the bread, cheese, and 
onions which supplied our evening meal giving me 
a violent thirst, I macte frequent applications to -our 
water stock. The seid, seemg that I had taken inore 
than a just portion, required uist the residue shotdd 
be reserved for his ceremonial ablutions. While the 
seid retired to pray I went in search of fuel, and, 
returning first to our quarter, I hastily drank off the 
remaining water, ^md again betook myself to wood- 
cutting, that I might not be discovered near the 
empty vessel by my associate, who had naturally an 
hrascible temper. Wheit I supposed he had returned 
from his prayer, I brought in a large load^of wood* 

Vol. II.— U 
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which I threw on the ground with an air of great 
fatigue, and of having done a meritorious serviee 
• Ay,' says he, • while I, like a true hdiever, have 
been performing my duty to God, and you toiling to 
procure us firing for this cold night, some hardened 
kaufir, who I wish may never drink again in this 
world, has plundered the pittance of water which 
was set apart for my ablutions.' He then made 
strict search among our neighbours for the perpe* 
trator of this robbery, as he termed it ; but receiv- 
ing no satisfactory information, he deliberately de- 
livered him or' them to the charge of every devil ia 
the infernal catalogue, and went grumbling to sleep.** 

In |his way they proceeded until, having escaped 
from the deserts of Khorasan, they entered ^e 
mountainous, woody, and more thickly-peopiled prov- 
ince of Mazenderan, the inhabitants of which Fors- 
ter found more civilized and humane than the Kho- 
rasans. On the night of .the 24th of January, while 
pushing on through the forests, most of th^ passen- 
gers beheld a star with an illuminated tail, which, from 
its Ibrm and quick motion, our traveller supposed-ta 
be a comet. In several of the woods through which 
their road now lay, no yestige of a habitation or 
signs of culture appeared, excepting a few narrow 
slips of land at the bases of the hills. But as they 
proceeded the valleys soon *< opened, and exhilnted 
a pleasing picture of fdenty and- rural quiet. The 
village M open and neatly built, the verdant hiUs 
and dales, encircled by streams of delicious water, 
presented a scene -that gave themihd ineiiable de- 
light. The air, fhopgh in winter, was mild, and had 
the temperature of an English climate in the month 
of April." Frazer, the able author of the Kuzzilbash, 
has given in his travels a no less favourable idea of 
the rich ^cenery of Mazenderan. 

|n a few days he arrived at Mulshed Sir, on the 
Caspian Sea, where he was hospitably received and 
entertained by the Russian merchants establii^ied 
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there. At this city he embarked for Baku, where he 
shaved hid beard, forswore Mohammed, and again 
embarked in a Russian frigate for Astrakhan, where 
he arrived on the evening of the 38th of April. From 
this pdace, where he remained some time in order to 
recruit his strength, he proceeded through Moscow 
vo Petersburg, which he reached on the 25th of May. 
Here his stay was but short, for he had now become 
impatient to visit England ; and therefore, embark- 
ing about the middle of June in a trading vessel, he 
arrived in England in the latter end of July, 1784. 

Forster seems to have occupied himself imme- 
diately on his arrival in tibrowmg into form a por- 
tion of the literary materials which he had collected 
during one of the most hazardous and adventurous 
journeys that ever were performeds; for in 1786 he 
]Nibhshed in London his *' Sketches of the M3rthology 
and Manners of the Hindoos,^' which was received 
with extraordinary favour by the pubUc.^ How long 
he remained in England after the publication of this 
work I have not been able to discover ; but we find 
him in 1790 at Calcutta, where he published the first 
volume of hia '* Journey from Bengal to England,** 
and prepared the second volume for the press. 
However, before the completion of his work, the po- 
litical troubles which at that period shook th^ whole 
empire of Hindostan involved him in their vortex. 
He was despatched by the governor-general, whose 
personal friendship he would appear to have enjoyed, 
on an embassy to Nagpoor, in Gundwarra, the capi- 
tal of the Bhoonsla Maluratta dynasty, where he died 
about eight months after his arrival, in the month 
of February, in 1791. His papers were conveyed to 
England. Here, six years after his death, a com- 
plete edition of his travels appeared, in two volumes 
quarto ; but the person who undertook the task of 
editor, with a degree of negligence which cannot be 
sufficiently admired, not only omitted to give the 
public any accoui^t of the author, but, which is more 
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impttdoBaMe, did not eren coiid60oend to infenu 
tfaem when, how, and from whom the manoscrqil 
was obtained. However, tiie extraofdinary merit 
of the work, and the lively, laiigfaii||: alf le in which 
it is written, qtdckly recommended it sinciently to 
the literary world» The celebrated Mekiers, pro- 
fessor of philosoplr^ in the uniyersity of Gdttingen, 
translated it into German; and Langl^ the well- 
known orientalist, published in 1803 a French trans- 
lation, with copious notes, a chronolog;ical notice on 
the khans of the Krimea, and a map pf Ka^mere. 
In English there has not, I belicTe, appeared any 
new edition, — none, at least, which has acquired any 
reputation; though there are extremely- few books 
of travels which better deserve to be known, or 
which, if properiy edited, are calculated to become 
more extensively popular. Forster was a man of 
very superior abUities; and his acquiremeots— what- 
ever M. Leuigi^s, a person ill calculated to judge, 
may have iniagined — were various and extensive. 
He possessed an intimate knowledge of ^e Persian, 
and the popular language of Hindostan ; and aj^ars 
to have made a considerable progress even in San- 
scrit Neither was he dightly conversant witti 
modem literature ; and althouf^ it may be conjec- 
tured froln various parts of his work that the histoiy 
of uicient philosophy and literature had occupied 
less of his attention, he may yet be regarded as one 
of the most iTccomplished and judicious of modem 
travellers." This bemg the case, it is difficult to ex- 
plain why he should now be less read than many 
other travellers, whose works are extremely inferior 
in value, and incomparably less amusing; 
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\ Bora 1730.— Died 17M. 

Jamks Beucb, one of the most -illustrious travellers 
whom any age or country has produced, was bom 
on the 14th of December, 1730, afli^naird, in the 
county of Stirling, in Scotland. His mother; who 
died of consumption when he was only three years 
old, seemed to have bequeathed to htm the same 
fatal disorder ; for during childhood his health was 
bad, and his constitution, which afterward acquired 
2m iron ihrmn^ss, appeared to be particularly feeble. 
His father, who had married a second wife, by 
who.m he had a large family, sent James at the age 
of eight years to London, where he remained under 
the care of his uncle, counsellor HamiUon, until 1749, 
^hen he was i^aced at Harrow school. Here he 
cemained four years, during which he made consider- 
able progress in his clas^cal studies;^ and while 
he commanded the enthusiastic approbation of his 
teachers (one of whom observed, that for his years 
he had never seen his fellow), he laid the founda- 
tions -of many valuable friend^ps which endured 
through life. 

On leaving school at the early age of sixteen, 
Bruce, wha at that time could of course understimd 
nothing of his own character, imagined himself ad- 
fuirabiy adapted for the study of divinity and the 
tranquil life of a clergyman ; but his inclination not 
receiving the approbation of his father, he necessat- 
rily abandoned it, and {nrepared, in obedience to pa- 
ternal authority, to study for the Scottish bar. He 
ffetiimed to Scotland in 1747, and, having spent tba 
U2 
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antamn of that year in destroying wild fowl and other 
g[ame« for which noble and rational species of recrea- 
tion he always, we are told, retained a peculiar pre« 
dilection, h^ resumed his studies, which, as they now 
led him through the dusty mazes of ancient and 
modem law, seem to hare .possessed much fewer 
charAis for our future traveller than shooting grouse 
upon the mountains. Two years, however, were 
uselessly consumed in this study. At the termina- 
tion of this period it was discovered that it was not 
as a lawyer that Bruce was destined to excel ; and 
therefore, abandoning all thoughts of a career for 
which he had himself never entertained the least 
partiality, he returned in a considerably impaired 
state of health to his favourite field sports in Stir- 
lingshire. 

Here he lived about four years, undetemiined what 
couirse of life he should pursue ; but at length, hav- 
ing resolved to repair as a free trader to ifindostan, 
he proceeded to London in 17&d for the purpose of 
soliciting permission from the director^. An event 
now occurred, however, which promised to deter- 
mine for ever the current of his hopes and pursvits. 
Conceiving an attact^ment for the daughter of an emi- 
nent wine-merchant^ who, on d^ing, had bequeathed 
considerable wealth' and a tiinving business to his 
widow and child, Bruce relimpiished his scheme of 
pushing his fortimes in the East, married, and became 
hiiQself a wine-merchant. But Prpvidenceliad other- 
wise disposed of his days. In a few months after 
his marria^, consumption, that genuine pestilence 
of our moipt climates, deprived him of his amiable 
wife at Paris, whither he had proceeded on his waff 
to the south of France. For some time after mk 
event he continued in the wine trade, the interests 
of which requiring &at he should visit Spain and Por« 
tucal,he apiuied himself during two years to the stu^ 
of the languages of those countries, of which he is 
said to have poasesseda tery oonqi^colkooirMge. 
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This j^liminary step haying been made, he may 
be said to hare commenced his travels with a royage 
to the Peninsula. Landing on the northern coast 
of Spain, he traversed Gallicisi, spent four months 
In Portugal, and then, re-entering Spain, made the 
tour of a large portion Of Andalusia and New Cas- 
tile, and then proceeded to Madrid. His enthusiasm 
and romantic character, which had probably a new 
accession of ardour from the wild scenes Still redo- 
lent of anci^it cMvalry which he had just visited, 
recommended him strongly to the Spanish minister, 
who used many arguments' to induce him to enter 
the service of his Catholic majesty. This by no 
means, however, coincided with Brace's views* 
That restlessness which the man who has once con- 
ceived the idea of travelling ever after feels, unfitted 
him in reality for all quiet employntent. He felt 
himself goaded on by the desire of fame ; to be in 
motion seemed to be on the way to acquire it. He 
therefore proceeded across the Pyrenees into France, 
and thence, through Germany and Holland, to Eng- 
land, where he arrived in July, 1768. 

He had learned at Rotterdam the death of his 
(kther, by which he succeeded to the family estate 
at Kinnaird. He likewise continued during another 
three years to derive profit from his business as a 
wine-merchant ; but at the termination of that period 
the partnership was dissolved. All this while, how- 
ever, his leisure had been devoted to the acquisition 
of the Arabic and other eastern languages, amonff 
the rest the Ethiopic, which probably firet directed 
his attention to Abyssinia. In the mean while, an 
idea which he had conceived while at Ferrol in Gal- 
licia was the means of bringing him into communi- 
cation with the English ministry ; this was, that in 
case of a rupture with Spain, Ferrol would be the 
most desirable point on the Spanish coast for a de- 
scent. Should the scheme be adoptefl, he was ready 
to volunteer his services in aiding in its execution^ 
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The plans appeared fea^e ^ LordC^iatiiaiiiy wiUi 
whom Bruce had the henoiir of conversing on the 
subject But this great man going out of office 
before any thin^ definitive had been concluded on, 
Bruce .begaQ. to imagine that the plan had been aban- 
doned ; but was for some time longer synuaed with 
hopes by the ministers, until the ^Msdx was finally 
dropped at the earnest solicitation oi the Portuguese 
ambassador. 

He now retired in apparent disgust to his estate 
in Scotland ; but shortly afterward, JLord Halifax, 
who seems to have penetrated into Bruce's charac- 
ter, recalled him to London, and proposed to him, as 
an object of ambition, the examination of the archi- 
tectural curiosities of Northern Africa, and the dis- 
covery, of the sources of the Nile. This latter achieve- 
ment, however, was spoken of in an equivocal man- 
ner, and as if, while ne mentioned it, his lordship 
had ent«ftained doubts of Bruce^s capacity for suc- 
cessfulfy conducting so difficult and dangerous an 
enterprise. Such, a mode of proceeding was well 
calculated, and was probably meant, to pique the 
vanity of Bruce, and urge him, without seeming to 
do so, into the undertaking of wha( with great reason 
appeared to be an herculean labour. But whatever 
may have been Lord Halifax's intentions,' which is 
now a matter .of no importaixge, the hint thus casu- 
ally or designedly thrown out was not lost. Bruce's 
imagination was at once kindled by the prospect of 
achieving what, as far as he then knew, no man had 
up to that moment been able to perform ; and se- 
cretly conceiving that he had been marked out by 
Providence for the fulfilment of this design, he ea- 

gerly seized upon the idea, and treasured it in his 
eart* 

Fortune, moreover, appeared favourable to his 
views. The consulship of Algiers, the possession of 
which would greatly facilitate his proceedings in the 
early part of the scheme proposed, becoming vacant 
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at ton oppotUme mom^t, Hb was indaeed to accept 
of it ; and, haring been sppointed, he immediately 
furnished himself with astitonomieal instruments and 
all other necessaries, and set ottt through France 
and Italy for the point of destination. 

Daring a short ^av in Italy, spent in the assidu« 
ous sta<^ of antiqumes, he engaged Diigi Balngani, 
a young Bolognese architect, to aceompany him as 
an assistant on his travels ; and, having received his 
final instructions from England, he embarked at Leg- 
horn, and arrived at. Algiers in the spring of 176S. 

The leisure which Bruce now enjojred, interrupted 
occasionally by business or altercations with the dey, 
was devoted to the earnest study of the Arabic, m 
which his progress was so rapid, that in the course 
of a year he considered himself fully competent to 
dispense with the aid of an interpreter. In the Ethi- 
opic want of books alcme prevented his making equal 
progress; for with him the acquiring of a laaguage 
was a task of no great difficulty. He was now, 
having thus qualified himself for penetrating into the 
interior with advantage, peculiarly desirdus of com- 
mencing his travels ; for to continue longer at Algiers 
would, he rightly coniradered, be uselessly to sacri- 
fice his time ; and he repeatedl}r requested from Lord 
Halifax permission to resign his cotisidship. For a 
considerable time, however, his desires were not 
complied with. The critical position of the British 
in tiiat regency required a firm, intelligent <;on8ul ; 
and until a dispute which had just then arisen with 
.the dey respecting passports shoujid be settled, it 
was not juoged expedient to recall Bruce, whose 
intrepidity, which was thus tacitly acknowledged, 
admirably adapted him to negotiate with barba- 
rians. The dispute arose out of the following cir- 
cumstances,: — On the taking of Minorca by the 
FreiHsh, a number of blank Mediterranean passports 
fell into their ha^tfs. These, in the hope of embroil- 
ing the English and Algiers, they filled iq> and sold 
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to the Spaniaids and other nations inimicid to the 
Barbary powers. The effect desired was actually 
produced. Ships were taken bearing these forged 
passports; and although, upon -examination, the 
frauQ was immediately detected by the British con- 
sul, Bruce's predecessor, it was not easy to calm the 
violent suspicions which had thus been excited in 
the mind of the dey, that the English were selling 
their protection to his enemies. In fact, tiie conduct 
of the governor of Mahon and Gibraltar, who, 9s a 
temporary expedient, granted what were termed pas* 
savants to ships enterinjg the Mediterranean, strongly 
corroborated this suspicion; for these iU-contriv^, 
irregular passports appeared to be purposely framed 
for embarrassing or deluding the pirates. Bruce 
endeavoured, with all imaginable firmness and cool- 
ness, to explain to the dey that the first inconve- 
nience originated in accident, and that the second 
was merely a temporary expedient ; but it is probable 
that had not the regular admiralty passports arrived 
at the critical moment, he might have lost his life in 
this ignoble quarrel. 

TYaa disagreeable affair being terminated, he with 
double earnestness renewed his preparations for de- 
parture. Aware that a knowledge Of medicine aikl 
surgery, independently of all considerations df his 
own health, might be of incalculable advantage to 
him among the barbarous nations whose countries 
he desired to traverse, he had, during the whole of 
his residence at Algiers, devoted a portion of his 
time to the study of this science, under the direction 
of Mr. Ball, the consular surgeon^ and this know- 
ledge he afterward increased by the aid of Dr. Russel 
at Aleppo. 

The chaplain of the factory beiUg^absent, to avoid 
the necessity of taking the duties of bur3dng, marry- 
ing, and baptizing upon himself, he took into his 
house as his private chaplain an aged Greek priest, 
whose name was Father Christopher, who not only 
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performed the necessary clerical duties, but likewise 
read Greek with our traveller,' and enabled him, by 
constant practice, to converse in the modem idiom. 
The friendship of this man, which he acquired by 
kindness and affability, was afterward of the most 
essential service to him, and contributed more, per- 
haps, than any other circumstance to preserve his 
life and forward his views in Abyssinia. 

At length, in the month of August, 1765, Bruce 
departed from Algiers, furnished by the dey with 
amp^e permission to visit every part of his own do- 
minions, and recommendatory letters to the beys of 
Tunis and Tripoh. He first sailed to Port Mahon, 
and then, returning to the African shore, landed at 
Bona. He then coasted along close to the shore, 
passed the httle island of Tabarca, famous^ for its 
coral fishery, and observed upon the mainland pro- 
digious forests of beautifuL oak. Biserta, Utica, Car- 
thage were successivelv visited ; and of the ruins of 
the last, he remarks, that a large portion are over- 
flowed by the sea, which may account, in some mea- 
sure, for the discrepancy between the ancient and 
modem accounts of the dimensions of the peninsula 
on which it stood. 

At Tunis he delivered his letters,,and obtained the 
bey's permission to mako'whatever researches he 
pleased in any part of his territories. He accordingly 
proceeded with an escort into the interior, visited 
many of the ruins described or m^itioned by Dr. 
Shaw, feasted upon lion!s flesh, which he found ex- 
ceedingly tough and strongly scented with musk, 
among the Welled Sidi Booganim, and then entered 
the Algerine. province of Kosantina. Here, he ob- 
serves, he was greatly astonished to find among the 
mountains a tribe of Katyles, with blue eyes, fair 
complexions, and red hair. Buj; he ought not to have 
been astonished ; for Dr. §haw had 'met with and 
described the 6ame people, and supposed, as Bruce 
does, that they were descendants of the Vandals 
who anci^tly possessed this part of Africa. 
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HaTing Tiaifted and made drawinn oi taaswrwm 
roinst the grealer niffiber of whicl nad preTioosly 
b«eii descried more or less »Hmrately by Dr. Shaw, 
he returned to Tunis, and, afker ana^er abort ezcur* 
sion in the same direction, proceeded ea^ward by 
Feriana, Oaffon, and the Lakeef Marks, to Uie shores 
of the Lesser Syrtis. Here he passed over to the 
island of Gerba, the Lotophagitis Insula of the an- 
cients, where^ he •bsenres. Dr. Shaw was mistaken 
or misinfonnedon imagining that its coasts abounded 
with the seedra^ or lotus-tree. He must have spoken 
of the doctor's account from memory; for it is of 
the coasts of the t^ontine^t, not of t^ island, that 
Dr. Shaw speaks in the passage alluded to. 

In traf^llinff aloi^ the shore towards Tripoli 
Bruce overtook the Muggrabine cararan, which was 
proceeding from the shores of the Atlantic to Mecca,* 
and his armed escort, though but fifteen in number, 
coming up with them in the- gray of the morning, 
put the whole body, consisting of at teast itacee thou- 
sand men, in great bodily terror, until the real charac- 
ter of the strangers was known. The English consul 
at Tripoli received and entertained onr traveller 
with distinguished kindness and hospitality. From 
hence he despatched an English servant with his 
books, drawiB^ ^^ supemumerairy instruments to 
Sm3rma, and then crossed the Gulf of Sidra, or 
Greater Syrtis, to Bengazi, the ancient Berenice. 

Here a tremendous famine, which had prevailed 
for upwards .of a year, was rapidly cutting off the 
inhabitants, many of whom had^ it vras reported, en- 
deavoured to sustain life by feeding upon the hodk^ 
of their departed neighbours, ten or twelve of whom 
were every night found dead in the streets. Horror- 

* Bniee says, " From the Western Ocesn to the vM^tm banka of the 
Red ^eS) in the kingdom of SfTtnaan" His recent biographer onaits 
the " kingaom of Sennaar*'* but still places M^ircft on the ** western 
banks of the Red Sea.** For *' western," however, we must read '* east- 
era" in both cases. 
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stricken at the bare idea of such ** Thyestcean feasts,*** 
he very quickly quitted the it>wn, aid proceeded to 
examine ifaft ruins of the Penta^jis and the petri- 
factions of Rao Slam, eoncenung which so many 
extraordkiary falsehoods had been .propagated in 
Europe. From thence he returned to Dolmetta 
(Ptolemata), where he embarked in a small junk for 
the island of Lampedosa, nedr Crete. The^ ressel 
was crowded with people flying from the famine. 
They set sail in the beginning of September, with 
fine weather and a favourable wind; but a storm 
coming on, and it being discovered that there were 
not provisions for one day on board, Bruce hoped to 
persuade the captain, an ignorant landsman, to put 
into Bengazi, and would no doubt have succeeded ; 
but as they were making for the cape which pro- 
tects the entrance into that harbour, the vessel 
struck upon a sunken rock, upon which it seemed to , 
be fixed. They were at no great distance firom the 
shore, and as the wind had suddenly ceased, though 
the swell of the sea continued, Bruce, with a portion 
of his servants and a nugiber of the passengers, low- 
ered the largest boat, and, jumping into it, pushed 
off for the shore. "The rest, more wise," ne ob- 
serves, " remained on board." 

They had not rowed twice the length of the boat 
from the vessel before a wave nearly filled the boat, 
at which its crew, conscious of their helplessness, 
uttered a howl of despair. " I saw," says Bruce, '* the 
^ fate of all was to be decided by the very next wave 
that was rolling in; and apprehensive that some 
woman, child, or helpless man would lay hold of me, 
and entangle my arms or le^, and weigh me down, 
I cried to my servants, both in Arabic ^nd English, 
* We are all lost ; if you can swim, follow me.' 1 
then let myself down in the face of the wave. Whe- 
ther that or the next filled the boat T know not, as I 
went to leeward, to make my distance as great as 
possible. I was a good, strong, practised swimmer. 
Vol. II.— X 
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in the flower of life, foil of health, trained to exer- 
cise and fatigue of every kind. All this, however, 
which might have availed much in deep water, was 
not sufficient when I came to the surf. I received a 
violent blow upon my breast from the eddy wave and 
reflux, which seemed as given by a large bsanch of 
a tree, thick cord, or some elastic weapon. It 
threw me upon my back, made me swallow a con- 
siderable quantity of water, and had then almost suf- 
focated me. 

" I avoided the next wave, by dipping my head and 
letting it pass over ; but found myself breathless, and 
exce^inglv weary and exhausted. The land, how- 
ever, was before me, and close at hand. A lai^ 
wave floated me up. I had the prospect of escape 
still nearer, and endeavoured to prevent myself from 
going back into the surf. My heart was strong, but 
strength was apparently failing, by being involunta- 
rily twisted about, and struck on the face and breast 
by'the violence of the ebbing wave. It now seemed 
as if nothing remained but to give up the struggle 
and resign to my destiny. Before I did this I sunk 
to sound if I could touch the ground, and found that 
I reached the sand with my feet, though the water 
was still rather deeper than my mouth. The success 
of this experiment infused into me the strength of 
ten men, and I strove manfully, taking advantage of 
floating only with the influx of the wave, and pre- 
serving my strength for the struggle against the ebb, 
which, by sinking a[nd touching the ground, I now 
made more easy. At last, flnding my hands and 
knees upon the sands, I fixed my nails into it, and 
obstinately resisted being carried back at all, crawl- 
ing a few feet when the s«^ had retired. I had per- 
fectly lost my recollection and understanding, and, 
after creeping so far as to be out of the reach of 
the sea, I suppose I fainted, for from that time 
I was totally insensible of any thing that ^;)as8ed 
around me.^ 
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In giving the history of this remarkable escape of 
Bruce,*-! have made use of his own words, as no 
others could bring the event so vividly before the 
mind of the reader. He seems, in fact, td rival in 
this passage the energetic simplicity and minute 
painting of Defoe. The Arabs of the neighbourhood, 
who, like the inhabitants of Cornwall, regard a ship- 
wreck as a piece of extraordinary good fortune, soon 
came down to the shore in search of plunder ; and 
observing Bruce lying upon the beach, supposed him 
to be drowned, and proceeded at once to strip his 
body. A blow accidentally given him on the back 
of the neck restored him to his senses; but the 
wreckers, who from his costume concluded him to 
be a Turk, nevertheless proceeded, with many blows, 
kicks, and curses, to rifle him of his few garments, 
for he had divested himself of all but a waistcoat, 
smsh, and drawers in the ship, and then left him, to 
perform the same tender offices for others. 

He now crawled away as well as his weakness 
would permit, and sat down, to conceal himself as 
much as ppssible among the white sandy hillocks 
which rose upon the coast. Fear of a severer chas- 
tisement prevented him from approaching the tents, 
for the women of the. tribe were there, and he was 
entirely naked. The -terror and confusion of the 
moment had caused him Ao forget that he could 
speak to them in their own language, wliich would 
certainly have saved him from being plundered. 
When he had remained^ some time among the hil- 
locks several Arabs came up to him',* whom he ad- 
dressed with the salaam alaikum t or " Peace be with 
you!" which is a species of shibboleth in all Mo- 
hammedan countries. The question was now put to 
him whether he was not a Turk, and, if so, what he 
had to do there. He replied, in a low, despairing 
tone, that he was no Turk, but a poor Christian phyi- 
sician, a dervish, who went j^ut the world seeking 
to do good for God's sake, and was then flying from 
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Cunine, and soing to Greece t» get Iweaj. Oihet 
questions folk>w^ and the Arabs being at length 
satisfied that he was not one of their mortal enemies, 
a ragg^ ffarment was thrown over him, and he was 
conducted to the sheikhas tent. Here he was hos- 
pitably receivedi and, together with his servants, 
who had all enczped^ entertasaed with a pkntiiiil 
supper. Medical consultations then followed; and 
he temained with the sheikh two days, during which 
every exertion was made on the part of the Arabs 
to recover his astronomical instruments, but in rain. 
Every thing which had been taken from them was 
Uien restomi, and they prooeedsd on cam^ fur- 
nished by the Arabs to Bengal. 

At this port he embarked on board of a small 
French sloop, the master of which had formerly re- 
ceived some small favours from Bruce at Algiers, 
which he now gratefully remembered, and sailed f#r 
Canea, in Crete; from whence he proceeded to 
Rhodes, where he foond his books, to Casttrosso, on 
the coast of Carainania, and thence to C3rpTus and 
Sidon. His excursions in Syria were numerous, and 
extended as far as Palmyra; but I omit to detail 
them, as of minor importance, and hasten to follow 
him into Egypt and Abyssinia. 

On Saturday, the 15th of June, 1768, he set sail 
from Sidon, and touching by ihe way at Cyprus, his 
imagination, which was on fire with the ardour of 
enterprise, beheld on the high white clouds which 
floated northward above the opposite current of the 
Etesian winds nlessengers, as it were, fVom the 
mountains of Abyssinia, come to hail him to their 
summits. Eaii^ in the morning of the fifth day he 
had a distant prospect of Alexandria rising from the 
sea; and, upon landing, one of the first objects of 
his search was the tomb of Alexander, which fiAr* 
mol pretended to have seen in 1646 ; but a^liovu^ 
his inquiries were numerous, they wave perfe^ 
fruitless^ 
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From this city he proceeded by land to Rosettat 
and thence up the Nile to Cairo, Here he was hos- 
'pitably received by the house of Julian and Bertran, 
to jf^liom he had been reconmiended ; and he like- 
wise received from the principal brjr tnd his officers, 
men of infamous and odious characters, very extra- 
ordinaiy marks of consideration, his cases of instru^ 
ments being allowed to pass unexamined and free of 
duty through the custom-house, while presents were 
given instead of being «xacted from him by the bey. 
These poUte attentions he owed to the opinion cre- 
ated by the sight of his^tronomical apparatus that 
he was a great astrologer, — a character universally 
esteemed intlie Ettst, and held in pecuHar reverence 
by the secretary of the bey then in office, from his 
having himself some pretensions to its honours. 

This man, wbose name was Risk, in whom credu-^ 
lity and' wickedness kept an equal pace, desired to 
discover, through Bruce's intimate knowledge of the 
language of the stars, the issue of the war then pend- 
ing between the Ottoman empire ^id Russia, together 
with thq^ general fortunes and ultimate destiny of the 
bey. Our traveller -had no predilection for the art 
of fortune-telling, particularly among a people where 
the bastinado or impaling-stake might be the conse- 
quence of a mistaken prediction ; but the eulogies 
which his kind host bestowed upon the laudable 
credulity of the people, and perhj^s the vanity of 
pretending to superior science, 0¥^came bjs reluc 
tance, and he consented to reveal to the anxious 
inquirer the fate of empires. In the mean while he 
was directed to fix his residence at the convent of 
St, Grebrge, about three miles from Cairo. Here he 
was visited by his old friend Father Christopher, 
with whom he had studied modern Greek at Algiers, 
and who informed him that he was now established 
at Cairo, where he had risen to the second dignity 
in his church. Understanding Bruce's intention of 
proceeding to Abyssinia, he observed that there were 
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tfaicklf covered with fine brillia^ts ; and there was 
one in his turban serving to support a sprig of dia^ 
monds, which was among the largest Bruce ever 
saw. Abruptly entering upon the object of their 
meeting, he demanded of the astrologer whether he 
had ever calculated the consequences of the war 
then raging between the Turks and Russians I '' The 
Turks," repUed Bruce, " will be beaten by sea and 
land wherever they present themselves." The bey 
continued, " And wUl Constantinople be burned or 
taken ?" — ^* Neither," said the traveller ; " but peace 
will be made after piuch bloodshed, with little ad- 
vantage to either party." At hearing this, the bey 
clapped his hands together, and, having sworn an 
oath in Turkish, turned to Risk, who stood before 
him, and said, *' That will be sad indeed ! but truth 
is truth, and God is merciful." 

This wonderful prophecy procured our traveller a 
promise of protection from the bey, to whom a few 
nights afterwai'd he was again sent for near midnight. 
At the door he met the janizary aga, \dio, when on 
horseback, had absolute power of life and deatii« 
without appeal, all over Cairo ; and, not knowing 
him, brushed by without ceremony. The aga, how- 
ever, stopped mm just at the threshold, and mquired 
of one of the bey's people who he was. Upon their 
replying "It is the hakim Iriglese^ X^ngUBh. physi- 
cian), he politely asked Bruce in Turkish " if he would 
ffo and see him, for he was not well ;" to which the 
uitter replied in Arabic, " that he would visit him 
whenever he pleased, but could not then stay, as he 
had just received a message that the bey was wait- 
ing."—" No, no ; go, for God's sake go," said the 
aga ; " any time -wall do for me !" 

Upon entering the bey's apartment, he found him 
alone, sitting, leaning forward, with a wax taper in 
one hand, and in the other a small slip of paper, 
which he was reading, and held close to his eyes, as 
if the light were dim or his sight weak. Ho. did not. 
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or affected not, to observe Bruce until he was close 
to him, and started when he uttered the " salam.^ 
He appeared at first to have forgotten why he had 
sent for the physician, but presently explained the 
nature of his indisposition; upon, which, among 
other questions, Bruce inquired whether he had not 
been guilty of some excess before dinner. The bey 
now turned round to Risk, who had by this time en- 
tered, and exclaimed, " Afrite ! Afrite !" — (He is a 
devil ! he is a devil !) Bruce now prescribed warm 
water, or a weak infusion of green tea, as an emetic, 
and added, that having taken a httle strong coffee, 
or a glass of spirits, he should go to bed* At this 
the bey exclaimed, " Spirits ! do you know I am a 
Mussulman ?"* — ** But I," replied the traveller, " am 
none. I tell you what is good for your body, and 
have nothing to do with your religion or your soul.** 
The bey was amused at his bluntness, and said, " He 
speaks like a man !" The traveller then retired. 

Our traveller now prepared to depart ; and having 
obtained the necessary letters and despatches both 
from the patriarch and the bey, commenced . his 
movements with a visit to the Pyramids. He then 
embarked in a kanja, and proceeded up the river, 
having on the right-hand a fine view of the pyramids 
of Gizeh and Saccara, with a prodigious number of 
others built of white clay, which s^peared to stretch 
away in an interminable line into the desert. On 
reaching Metraheny, which Dr. Pococke had fixed 
upon as the site of Memphis, Bruce discovered what 
he thought suflicient grounds for concurring in opin- 
ion with that traveller in opposition to Dr. Shaw, 
who contends in favour of the claims of Gizeh, The 

* Major Head, in his aecoant of this laughable eonsaltttion, by oinit- 
tfng all mention of the apirita, makes it appear that the bey meant to 
Insinuate that vomiting, or drinjdng green tea, was contrary to the Mo- 
hammedan relu^on. But, although the Koran commands its fUIowert 
to abstain fh>m wine, under which denomination rigid Islamites inclad* 
«11 kinds of spirits. U is by no means so unreasonable as to proUbtt 
'woMtlng, or the drinking of warm water, or weak green tea. 
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8erapium, the Temple of Vulcan, the Circus, and the 
Temple of Venus, the ruins of which should be found 
on the site of Memphis, are nowhere discoverable 
either af Metraheny or Gizeh, and are not improba- 
bly supposed by Bruce to be buried for ever beneath 
the loose sands of the desert A man's heart fails 
him, he says, in looking to the south and south-west 
of Metraheny. He is lost in the immense expanse 
of desert which he sees full of P3nramid8 before him. 
Struck with terror from the unusual scene of vast- 
ness opened all at once upon leaving the palm-trees, 
he becomes dispirited from the effect of sultry cli- 
mates, shrinks from attempting any discovery in the 
moving sands of the Saccara, and embraces in safety 
and in quiet the reports of others, who, he thinksi^ 
may have been more inquisitive and more adven 
turous than himself. 

Continuing to stem the current of the Nile, admir- 
ing as they moved along the extraordinary scenery 
which its banks presented, they arrived at the vil- 
lage of Nizelet ul Arab, where the first plantations 
of sugar-cane which Bruce had met with in Egypt 
occulred. A narrow strip of green wheat bordered 
the stream during the greater part of its course, 
while immediately behind a range of white moun- 
tains appeared, square and fiat like tables on the 
summit, and seeming rather to be laid upon the earth 
than to spring out of and form a part of it. The 
villages on the shore were poor, but intermingled 
with large verdsmt groves of palm-trees, contrasting 
singularly with the arid and barren aspect of the 
rocky ridges behind them; and presenting many 
features of novelty, they were not without their 
mterest. 

On arriving at Achmim he landed his quadrant >and 
instruments for the purpose of observing an eclipse 
of the moon ; but the heavens soon after her rismg 
became so obscured by clouds and mist, that not a 
star of any size was to be seen. Malaria here pro- 
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dnced extraordinaiy effects upon the inhabitants, or 
rather on the female ^rtion of them ; for while the 
men were vigorous and active, from their constant 
motion and change of air, the women, who remained 
more at home, were of a corpse-like colour, and 
looked more aged at sixteen than many English- 
women at sixty. They were nubile, however, at ten 
years old ; and Bruce saw several who had not yet 
attained the age of eleven who were about to become 
mothers. 

In the afternoon of December 24th they arrived 
in the vicinity of Dendera, which they visited next 
morning, and found it in the midst of a thick grove 
of palm-trees. Having examined its gigantic tem- 
ples, sculptiures, and hierogl3rphics, he returned to 
his station on the river. It was in this neighbour- 
hood that he first saw the crocodiles. They were 
Ijdng in hundreds, Uke large flocks of cattle, upon 
every island, yet inspired little or no terror in the 
inhabitants, who suffered their beasts of every kind 
to stand in the water for hours ; while the women 
and girls who came to fetch water in jars waded up 
to their knees in the stream. 

They arrived, January 7, 1769, at El Goumi, which 
in Bruce's opinion formed a part of ancient Thebes. 
The stupendous character of the ruins, the temples, 
the palaces, the sepulchres, the sarcophagi, the an- 
tique paintings,— every thing appeared^ equally to 
deserve attention; but his time was short, aijd he 
employed it in copying a curious fresco executed in 
brilliant colours on the wall of a tomb. He would 
have remained longer, but his guides, preteiiding 
apprehension of danger from the robbers of the 
neighbouring mountain, refused to continue their 
aid, and, dashing tiieir torches against the walls, 
retreated, leaving him and his people in the dark. 
He then visited Saxor and Kamac, where he ob- 
served two beautiful obelisks and two vast rows of 
mutilated sphinxes, which, with similar hnes of dog- 
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headed figures, probably formed the avenue of some 
magnificent structure. 

From thence they proceeded to Sheikh Ammor, 
the encampment of the Ababde Arabs. Bruce had 
met with Ibrahim, the sheikh's son, at Furshoot ; and 
now, upon his arrival, this young man came forth 
with twelve armed followers to meet him, and, con- 
ducting him into a tent, presented him to his father, 
Sheikh Nimmer, or the "Tiger Chief." The old 
man was ill, and Bruce's medical knowledge now 
enabled him, by allaying the sufferings of the sheikh, 
to acquire a powerful and a grateful friend. Ob- 
serving the hospifable and friendly manner of Nim- 
mer, our traveller said, " Now tell me, sheikh, and 
tell me truly upon the faith of an Arab, — would your 
people, if they met me in the desert, do nie any 
wrong 1" 

The old man upon this rose from his carpet and 
sat upright, and a more ghastly and more horrid 
figure, says Bruce, I never saw. " No," he replied; 
" cursed be those of my people or others that ever 
shall lift up their hands against you, either in the 
deserts or the tell (the uncultivated land). As long 
as you are in this country, or between this and Kos- 
seir, tny son shall serve you with heart and hand. 
One night of pain from which your medicines have 
relieved me would not be repaid were I to follow you 
on foot to Jlfwr" (Cairo). 

They then discussed together the means gf facili- 
tating Bruce's entrance into Abyssinia, ^d, after 
much consideration, it was agreed that the most 
practicable route was by way of Kosseir and Jidda. 
The principal persons of the tribe then bound them- 
selves by an oath not to molest or injure the travel- 
ler; but, on the contraiy, in case he should ever 
require it, to protect him at the hazard of their lives. 
They would have extended their hberality still fur- 
ther, intending to present him with seven sheep, but 
these, as he was going among Turks who were 
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obliged to maintain him, he requested they would 
keep for him until his return. They then parted. 

At Assuan, which he next day reached, he was 
▼ery politely entertained by the Turkish aga, who 
had received instructions from the bey to behave 
respectfully towards the stranger. From thence he 
proceeded, on beasts furnished by the aga, to the 
cataracts. On leaving the town they passed over a 
small sandy plain, where there were numerous tombs 
with Arabic inscriptions in the Kufic character ; and 
after riding about five miles farther, arrived at the 
cataracts. The fall of the waters is here so inccm* 
siderable that vessels are able to pass up and down; 
but the bed of the river, which may perhaps be about 
half a mile in breadth, is divided into numerous small 
channels by enormous blocks of granite, from thirty 
to forty feet in height. Against these the river, 
running over a sloping bottom, through a channel of 
insufficient breadth, dashes with extreme noise and 
violence, and is thrown back in foam and a thotisand 
whirling eddies, which, eternally mingling with each 
other, produce a disturbed and chaotic appearance 
which fills the mind with confusion. 

On the 26th of January, after, much altercation 
with his host, he embarked in his kanja, and began 
to descend the river. Having reached Badjoura, he 
employed himself mitil the departure of the caravan, 
with which he was to cross the desert to Kosseir, in 
examining the observations he had made, and in -pre- 
paring his journal for puWication; in order that, 
should he perish, the labours he had already achieved 
miffht not be lost. This done, he forwarded them 
to his friends at Cairo till he should return, or news 
should arrive that he was otherwise disposed of. 

On the 16th of February the caravan set out from 
Ghena (the Caeiie Emporium of antiquity), and pro- 
ceeded over plains of inconceivable sterility towards 
the Red Sea. " The sun," says Bruce, ** was burn- 
ing hot, and, upon rubbing two sticks together, in 
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half a minute they both took fire and fiamed ; a mark 
how near the country was reduced to a general con- 
flagration !" 

It was whispered about in the caravan that the 
Atouni .4frabs were lying in wait for them somewhere 
on the road ; and on their arrival at the wells of El 
Eglveita, therefore, they halted to wait for the com- 
ing up of the caravans of Cus, Esneh, and Ebanout, 
in order to oppose as formidable a number as pos- 
sible to the enemy. While they were at this place, 
Abd el Gin, or the " Slave of the Genii," an Arab 
whom Bruce had received into his kanja on the Nile, 
and treated with much kindness, came up to him, 
and requested that he would take ^charge of his 
money, which amounted to nineteen sequins and a 
half. " What, Mohammed !" said Bruce, " are you 
never safe among your countrymen, neither by sea 
nor land?" — " Oh, no," replied Mohammed ; " the dif- 
ference when we were on board the boat was, we 
had three thieves only; but when assembled here» 
we shall have above three thousand. But I have a 
piece of advice to give you." — " And my ears, Mo- 
hammed," said the traveller, " are always open to 
advice, especially in strange countries." — " These 
people," continued Mohammed, " are all afraid of the 
Atouni Arjibs, and, when attacked, they will run away 
and leave you in the hands of these Atouni, who .will 
car-ry off your baggage. Therefore, as you liave 
nothing to do with their com, do not kill any of the 
Atouni if they come, for that will be a bad affair, but 
go aside, and let me manage. I will answer with 
my life, that though all the caravan should be stripped 
stark naked, and you loaded with gold, not one arti- 
cle belonging to you shall be touched." And upon 
putting numerous questions to the man, Bruce was 
so well satisfied, with his replies that hd determined 
to conform in every respect to his advice. 

W^hile the minds of all present were busied in 
calculating the ext^t of their dangersi and the probii- 

VoL. II.— Y 
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bilitieB of escape, twenty Turks from CaramanuEr 
mounted on camels, and well armed, arrived at the 
camp, and learning that the principal tent belonged 
to an Englishman, entered it without ceremony. 
They informed our traveller they were hajjis, going 
on pil^^image to Mecca, and had been robbed upon 
the Nile by those swimming banditti, who, like the 
]>ecx>its of the Ganges, are indescribably dexterous in 
entering vessels by night, and plundering in silence. 
By the people of the country they had, in fact, been* 
ill-treated, they said, ever since their landing at 
Alexandria; but that having now found an EngUsh- 
man, whom they regarded as their countr^^an, 
since the English, according to their historical hypo- 
thesis, came originally from Caz DangU in Asia 
Minor, they hoped, by uniting themselves with him, 
to be able to protect themselves s^gainst their ene- 
mies. This preference was flattering, and " I caunot 
conceal," says Bruce, " the secret pleasure I had in 
finding the character so firmly established among 
nations so distant, enemies to our reRgion, and 
strangers to our government. Turks from Mount 
Taurus, and Arabs from the desert of Libya, thought 
themselves unsafe among their own countr3anen, 
but trusted their lives and their little fortunes im- 
phcitly to the direction and word of an Englishman 
whom they had never before seen !" 

On the 19th they continued their journey over the 
desert between mountains of granite, porphyry, 
marble, and jasper, and pitched their tents at Mesag 
el Terfowijy in the neighbourhood of the Arab en- 
campment. This, under tnost circumstances, is a 
position of considerable; danger; for, as there are 
generaHy thieves in all caravans, as well as in aU 
camps, marauders from one side or the other com* 
monly endeavour to exercise their profession in the 
night, and embroil their companions. Such was the 
case on the present occasion. The thieves from the 
Arab camp cr^t^uhseen into Bruce^ tent, where 
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Ifaey were detected, endeavoaringf to steal ai port- 
manteau. One of them escaped ; but the other, less 
nimble, or less fortunate, was taken, and beaten so 
severely, that he shortly afterward died. At this 
moment Bruce was absent ; but on his return, a 
messenger from Sidi Hassan, chief of the caravan, 
summoned him to appear before him. It being late, 
our traveller refused. Other messengers followed 
— ^the camp was kept inc unintermitted anxiety all 
night — ^and after much altercation and gasconading 
on both sides, fear of the Atouni Arabs at length 
induced them to calm their passions and consult 
their interest* 

Proceeding in their course, however, without en- 
countering an enemy of any kind, they arrived on 
the morning of the 21st in sight of the Red Sea, 
and in little more than an hour after entered Kos- 
^eir. Here he established himself in a house, and 
amused himself with observing the manners of the 
motley crowds assembled in the town. Next morn- 
ing, being in a fishing-dress on the beach, seeking 
for shells, a servant came running in great haste to 
inform him that the Ababd^ Arabs, to the number 
of fear hundred,-)iad arrived, and that having met 
with Mohammed Ab del Gin, whom they discovered 
to be an Atouni, had hurried him away with intent 
to cut his throat, there being blood between his tribe 
and theirs. 

Together with this news the servant had brought 
a horse, and Bruce, without a momenf s reflection, 
sprang upon his back, and driving through the town 
in the direction which had been pointed out, quickly 
arrived at the Ababde encampment. Upon his 
drawing near a number of them surrounded him on 
horseback, and began to speak together in their own 
language. The traveller now began to think he had 
advanced a step too far. They had lances in their 
hands, one thrust of which would have stretched 
him upcm the earth ; and by their looks he did not 
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think they were greatly airerse to using them. 
However, there was no retreating, so he inquired 
whether they were Ababd^, fVoin Sheikh Ammor, 
and if so, how was the Nimmer, and where was 
Ibrahim. tJpon their acknowledging that they were 
Ababd^, he gave them the salaam ; but, without re- 
turning it, one of thena. demanded who he was. 
** TeU me first," replied Bruce, •* who is this you have 
before you ?" — " He is an Arab, our enemy," said 
they, " guilty of our btood."— ** He is my servant," 
replied the traveller ; '* a Howadat, whose tribe lives 
in peace at the gates of Cairo !—but where js Ibra- 
him, your sheikh's son?" — ^^ Ibrahim is at our head, 
he commands us here ; but who are you 1" — •* Come 
with me, and show me Ibrahim, and you shall see !" 
replied Bruce. 

They had already thrown a rope about the neck 
of their prisoner, who, though nearly strangled, 
conjured Bruce not to leave him ; but the latter, ob- 
ilerving a spear thrust up through the cloth of one 
of the tents, the mark of sovereignty, hastened 
lo wards it, and saw Ibrahim and one of his brothers 
at the door. He had scarcely descended, and taken 
hold of Ihe pillar of the tent, exclaiming Fiar dud\ 
*• I am under your protection," when they both re- 
cognised him, and said, ** What, are you Yagoube, 
our physician and friend 1"—*' Let me ask you," 
replied Bruce, " if you are the Ababd6 of Sheikh 
Ammor, who cursed yourselves and your children 
if ever you lifted a hand against me or mine, in^the 
desert or^ in the ploughed field 1 If you have re- 
pented of that oath, or sworn falsely on puroose to 
deceive me, here I am come to yoii in the desert." 
— *" What is the matter ?" said Ibrahim j ** we are 
the Ababd^ of Sheikh Ammor— there are no other 
—and we still say, * Cursed be he, whether our 
Ihther or children, who lifts his hand against you, in 
the desert or in tlie ploughed field !' "—r^Then," 
ireplied Bruce, ** you are all accursed, for a numbeir 
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<if your people are going to murder my servant.*' — 
** whew," said Ibrahim, with a kind of whistle, 
" that is downright nonsense., Who are those of 
my people who have authority to murder and take 
prisoners while I am here ! Here, one of you, get 
upon Yagoube's horse, and bring that man to me.*' 
Then turning to Bruce, h^esired him to go into the 
tent and sit down ; " for God renounce me and 
mine," said he, " if it is as you say, and one of them 
hath touched the hair of his head, if ever he drinks 
of the Nile again !" 

Upon inquiry it was discovered that Sidi Hassan,* 
the captain of the caravan, had been the cause of 
this attempt at murder ; having, in revenge for Ab 
del Gin's discovering the robber in Bruce's tent, de- 
nounced him to the Ababde as an Atouni spy. 

While waiting for a ship bound for Tor, he under- 
took a short voyage to the Mountains of Ekneralds, 
or Jibbel Zumrud, where he found the ancient pits, 
and many fra^ents of a green crystalline mineral 
substance, vemy, clouded, but not so hard as rock* 
crystal. This he supposed was the smaragdus of 
the Romans, and the siberget and bUur of the Ethi- 
opians, but by no means identical with the genuine 
emerald, which is equal in hardness to the ruby. 
Returning to Kosseir, he forthwith commenced his 
survey of the Red Sea. Haviing visited the north- 
em portion of the gulf, he arrived, almost overcome 
with fatigue, and suffering much from ague, at Jidda, 
where there were a great number of Englishmen, 

* Upon partinc with Ibrahim, Brace, enraged at the bMseneea and 
nvachery of Stdi Hassan, entreated the young chief to revenge fata 
wrongs npon this man, which was solemnly promised. Upon eooUf 
considering the action, when he came to write his travels, he says, ** I 
cannot help here accusing myself of what, doubtless, may be well 
reputed a very great sin.** Major Head, relatliig this transaction, quotes 
the fbllowing addition to the above sentence : ** the more so, that I cannot 
nv I have yet heartily repented of U.** This would have tagaed extreme 
eold>beartedness, to say the least of it ; but the words are not (bund In 
the original quarto edition, whatever they may be in othen of eonq^anh 
tivaly no authodty. 

Y2 
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ttom whom he very attundly expecM a ho^^table 
reception. 

It must be acknowledged, however, that on this 
occasion, as on many others, Bnlce's conduct bor- 
dered strongly upon the absurd. His dress and 
whole appearance were those of a common Turkish 
sailor, which as long as h%remained on board might 
be' very prudent; but when he came to present him- 
self before his countrymen, from whom he expected 
the treatment due to a gentleman, it would have 
been decorous either to have improved his costume, 
or have given two or three words of explanation. 
He did neither, but desired the servant of the Emir 
el Bahr, or " harbour-master," who had run over the 
names of all the English captains then in port, to 
conduct him to a relation of his own, who, when 
they arrived, was accidentally leaning over the rail 
of the staircase leading up to his own apartment. 
Bruce saluted him by his name, but without an- 
nouncing his own ; and the captain, no less hasty 
than himself, fell into a violent rage, called him 
" villain, thief, cheat," and " renegaao rascal," de- 
claring that if he attempted to proceed a step farther, 
he would throw him over the stairs. The traveller 
went away without reply, followed by the curses 
and abuse of his polite relative. 

•* Never fear," said the servant, shrugging up his 
shoulders, "I will carry you to the best' of them 
all." He was now conducted to the apartment of 
Captain Thornhill, but having entered the room, " I 
was not," says Bruce, " desirous of advancing much 
farther, for~fear of the salutation of being thrown 
down stairs again. He looked very steadily, but" 
not sternly, at me ; and desired the servant' to. go 
away and shut the door. * Sir,' says he, ' are you 
an Englishman ? You surely are sick, you should 
be in ybur bed : have you been long sick V I said, 
* Long, sir,' and bowed. J Are you wanting a pas- 
td lodiar I agaui bowdU < Well«' aays be. 
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secret I shall respect it till you please to tell it met 
but if you want a passage to Inaia, apply to no one 
but Thomhill of the Bengal Merchant. Perhaps 
you are afraid of somebody, if so, ask for Mr. 
Greig, my lieutenant, he will carry you on board 
my ship directly, where you will be safe.' ' Sir,* 
said I, * I hope you will find me an honest man : I 
have no enemy that I know, either in Jidda or else- 
where, nor do 1 owe any roan any thin^.' * I am 
sure,' says he, * I- am doing wrong in keepmg a poor 
man standing who ought to be in his bed. Hero ! 
Phihp, Philip !' Philip appeared. • Boy,' says he, 
in Portuguese, which, as I imagine, he supposed I 
did not understand^ ' here is a poor Englishman that 
should be either in his bed or his grave ; carry him 
to the cook, tell him to give him as much broth 
and mutton as he can eat. The fellow seems to 
have been starved — but I would rather have the 
feeding of ten to India, than the burying of one at 
Jidda.' " 

Bruce kept up the farce some time longer ; de- 
spatched the mutton and the broth ; and then threw 
himself at full lensrth upon the mat in the courtyard, 
and fell asleep. The arrival of the Vizier of Jidda, 
who, in the traveller's absence, had opened his 
trunks, and been terrified at the sight of the grand 
seignior's firmau^ now disclosed Bruce's rank and 
consequence to the English factory, and his acting 
^e poor man was lau^h«d at and excused. 

His countrymen, when his objects and purposes 
were explained, did whatever was in their power for 
the furtherance of his views. Letters to the gover- 
iwwr of Masuah, the King of Abyssinia, Ras Michael, 
and the King of Sennaar, were procured from Me- 
tical Aga and other influential persons, and a person 
who required a few weeks to prepare for the jour- 
ney was appointed to aiocompany him. The time 
wbiah muii^pM befoie tius ai^noould be foft^ 
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Bruce employed in completiiig his survey of the 
Red Sea. 

Having been joii^ at Loheia by Mohammed 
Gibberti, the person commissioned by the authori- 
ties of Jidda to accompany him to Masuah, he sailed 
from that part of Yemen on the 3d of September, 
1789, and on the 19th cast anchor in the harbour of 
Masuah. This is a small island, l3ring directly 
opposite the town of Arkeeko, on the Abyssinian 
shore ; and at the time of Brace's visit was under 
the authority of a governor holding his title by .fir- 
man from the Ottoman Porte, under condition of 
paying an annual tribute. The Turkish power 
naving greatly decayed in the Red Sea, this gover- 
nor, or naybe, had gradually assumed the indepen- 
dent authority of a sovereign ; tl^ough, in order to 
command a sufficient supply of provisions ^om 
Abyssinia, he had agreed to share with the sovereign 
of that country the customs of the port. Observing, 
however, the disorderly state of the government, ha 
had lately withheld from the Abyssinian monarch 
his portion of the revenue, which had so far irritated 
Ras Michael, then at the head of the government, 
that he had caused it to be signified to the naybe 
'* that, in the next campaign, he would lay waste 
Arkeeko and Masuah, until they shotdd be as desert 
as the wilds of Samhar !" 

While affairs were in this position, the naybe re 
ceived intettigence that an English prince was about 
to arrive at Masuah on his way to Abyssinia; audit 
was forthwith debated by him and his counsellors in 
full divan, whether he should be hospitably received 
or murdered immediately upon his arrival. Through 
the influence of Achmet, the nephew and heir-ap- 
parent of the governor, pacific measures were re- 
solved upon. 

Being desirous of enj03ring one night's repose to 
prepare him for the toilsome contentions which he 
tosMnv would arisen Bruce did not land until the 
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next day; but Mohatnmed Gibberti went knme* 
diately on shore, aiid contrived to despatch letters to 
the cotirt of Abyssinia, announcing Bruce's arrival, 
and requesting that some one might be sent to pro- 
tect him from the well-known rapacity and cruelty 
of the governor. He then waited upon this petty 
despot and his nephew, and artfuDy endeavoured 
to inspire them with very exalted notions of our 
traveller's rank and consequence. The way being 
thus skilfully paved, Bruce himself landed next 
morning. He was received in a friendly manner 
by Achmet, who, when they had seated themselves, 
after the usual salutation, commanded coflee to be 
brought in^ aft a sign to the traveller that his life 
was not in danger. He then observed, with a some- 
what serious air, "We have expected you here 
some time, but thought you had changed your mind, 
and were gone to InSia." — "Since sailing from 
Jidda," replied Bruce, " I have beein in Arabia Felix, 
the Gulf of Mokha, and crossed last from Loheia."*- 
" Are you not afraid," said he, " so thinly attended, to 
venture upon these long and dangerous voyages 1"— 
•* The countries where I have been," Brace replied, 
"are either subject to the Emperor of Constanti- 
nople, whose firman I have now the honour to pre- 
sent you, or to the Regency of Cairo, and Port of 
Janizaries — here are their letters— or to the Sheriff 
of Medea. To you, sir, I present the sheriff's let- 
ters; and, besides these, one from Metical Aga, 
your friend, who depending on your character, as- 
sured me this . alone would be sufficient to preserve • 
me from ill-usage, so long as I did no vrrong. As 
for the danger of the road from banditti and lawless 
persons, my servants are indeed few, but they are 
veteran soldiers, tried and exercised from their in* 
fancy in arms, and I value not the superior numbers 
of cowardly and disorderly persons." 

To this Achmet made no reply, but returning him 
the letters, said, "You will give these to the naybe 
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to-morrow. I will keep Metical*8 letter, as it is to 
me, and win read it at home." He put it accord- 
ingly in his bosom ; and on Bruce's rising to take 
his leave, he was wet to the skin by a deluge of 
orange-flower water, poured upon him from silver 
bottles by his attendants. He was now conducted 
to a very decent house, which had been assigned 
him, whither his baggage was all sent unopened. 

Late in the evening he was surprised by a visit 
from Achmet, who came alone, unarmed, and half- 
naked. Bruce expressed his acknowled^ents for 
the civility which had been shown him m sending 
his baggage unopened ; but Achmet, more solicitous 
to do good than listen to compliments, at once tum^ 
the discourse into smother channel ; and, after sev- 
eral questions respecting his rank and motives for 
travelling, advised him by no means to enter Abys- 
sinia, and let fail some few hints respecting the 
character of the people of Masuah. To express 
his gratitude, and secure a continuance of his good 
offices, Bruce begged his acceptance of a pair of 
{Hstols. 

" Let the pistols remain with you," says Achmet, 
*< till I send vou a man to whom you may say any 
thing; and he shall go between you and me^ for 
there is in this [dace a number of devils, not men. 
But, UUah kerim! (God is merciful.) The person 
that brings you dry dates in an Indian handkerchief, 
and an earthen bottie to drink your water out of, 
give him the pistols. You may send by him to me 
any thing you choose. In the mean time sleep sound, 
and fear no evil ; but never be persuaded to trust 
yourself to the Kafro of Habesh at Masuah." 

Next morning the /governor returned from Ar- 
kee]^o, attended by three or four servants miserably 
mounted, and about forty naked savages on foot, 
armed with short lances and crooked knives. Be- 
fore him was beaten a drum, formed of an earthen 
jar, such as they send butter in to Arabia, covered 
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over at the mouth with a skin, like a jar of pickles. 
Bmce's reception by this ferocious despot was in- 
auspicious. On his presenting to him the firman of 
the grand seignior, upon seeing which the greatest 
pacha in the Turkish empire would have risen, kissed 
it, and lifted it to his forehead ; he pushed it back con- 
temptuously, and said, **Do you read it all to me, 
word for word." Bruce replied that it was written in 
the Turkish language, of which he comprehended not 
a word. ** Nor I neither," said the naybe, " and I 
believe I never shall." 

The traveller then gave him his letters of recom- 
mendation, which he laid down imopened beside 
him, and said, ^ You should have brought a moollah 
vHong with you. Do you think I shall read all these 
letters 1 Why, it would take me a month !" And 
while he spoke he glared upon his guest with his 
mouth open, so extremely like an idiot, that it was 
with the utmost difficulty Bruce kept his gravity* 
However, he replied, "Just as you please— you 
know best." 

After a short conversation in Arabic, which the 
naybe at first affected not to understand, our trav- 
eller brought forward his present, which the naybe 
understood without the assistance of a moollah, and 
shortly afterward took his leave. 

The inhabitants of Masuah were at this time 
dying so rapidly of the small-pox, that there was 
some reason to fear the living would not suffice to 
burjrthe dead. The whole island was fiUed with 
shneks and lamentations both day and night; and 
they at last began to throw the bodies into the sea, 
which deprived Bruce and liis servants of the sup- 
port they had derived from fish, of which some of 
the species caught there were excellent. 

On the 16th of October, the naybe, having de- 
spatched the vessel in which Bruce had anived, be- 
gan to put out his true colours, and, under various 
pretences, demanded an enormous presei^ Bruce, 
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of conna, refused compUaooe* He then sent for 
him to h^ house, aud after venting his fury in a 
storm of abuse, concluded by saying, in a peremp- 
tory tone, that unless our traveller were ready in a 
few days to pay him three ounces of gold, he would 
confine him in a dungeon, without light, air, or food, 
until his bones should come through hLs skin for 
want. To aggravate the affair, an uncle of his, then 
present, added, that whatever the naybe might de- 
termine respecting his own demands, he could in 
nowise abate a jot from tliose of the janizaries; 
which, however, in consideration of the letter he 
had brought from the port of the janizaries at Cairo, 
were moderate— only forty ounces of gold. 

To all this Bruce replied firmly, " Since you have 
broken your faith with the grand seigmor, the gov- 
ernment of Cairo, the pasha at Jidda, and Metical 
Ag>a, you will no doubt do as you please with me ; 
but you may expect tp see the English man-of-war 
the Lion before Arkeeko some morning by day- 
break." 

** 1 should be glad," said the naybe, " to see that 
man at Arkee^o or Masuah who would carry as 
much writing from you to Jidda as would lie upon 
my thumb-nail. I would strip his shirt off £rst, and 
then his skin, and hang him up before your door to 
teach you more wisdom." 

•* But my wisdom," replied Bruce, " has taught 
me to prevent all this. My letter has already gone 
to Jidda ; and if in twenty days from this another 
letter from me does not follow it, you will see what 
will arrive.. In the meau time, I here announce to 
you that I have letters from Metical Aga and the 
Sheriff of Mecca, to Michael Suhul, governor of 
Tigre, and the King of Abyssinia. I therefore would 
wish that you would leave off these unmanly alter- 
cations, which serve no sort of purpose, and let me 
continue my journey.'* 

Th^ nayJbe npw mut^ed in a low voipe to him- 
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•elf, ^ What, Michael loo ! then go your j0iiniey« 

and think of the ill that's before you f Upon which 
the traveller left him. 

Other altercations, still more violent, ensued, and 
attempts were made by the creatures of the naybe 
to break into his house and murder him in the night; 
but these were constantly defeated by the courage 
and fidelity of his servants. Achmet, too, the 
nephew of the naybe, exerted whatever influence he 
possessed in behalf of the traveller ; who, in return, 
was, under Providence, the means of preserving his 
life ;. for Achmet at this time falling ill of an inter- 
mittent fever, Bruce assiduously attended and pre- 
scribed for him, and in the course of a few days had 
the satisfaction of pronouncing him out'of danger. 

On the morning of the 6th of November, while at 
breakfast, firuce received the agreeable intelligence 
that three servants had arrived from Tigre; one 
from Jamai, the Gr^ek, the other two from Ras 
Michael, both wearing the royal livery. Ras Mi- 
chael's letters to the naybe were short. He said 
th(^ king's health was bad, and that he wondered 
the physician sent to him by Metical Aga from 
Arabia had not been instantly forwarded to him at 
Gondar, as he had heard of his having been some 
time at Masuah. He therefore commanded the 
naybe to despatch the physician without loss of time, 
and to furnish him with all necessaries. 

To these peremptory orders the naybe felt him* 
ftelf compelled to yield obedience ; and accordingly 
Bruce was at length suffered to depart. In order, 
however, to make one attempt more at murdering 
the strainer, for which the old man appeared to 
have acquured a kind of passion, he fhrniE^ed him 
with a guide and several attendants, who, it was 
suspected by the nephew, had received secret orders 
to cut him off upon the road. To counteract the 
designs of this worthy old relative, Achmet removed 
these attendants, and replaced them by servants of 

Vol. n— Z 
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his own ; and prevailing updn Brace to proceed bv a 
different route from that recommended by the naybe, 
for which purpose he supplied him with another 
guide, he took his leave, saying, ^ He that is your 
enemy is mine. Yon shall hear from me by Mo- 
hammed Gibberti.'' 

Bruce now proceeded over a plain partly covered 
with groves of acacia-trees, in full flower, towards 
the mountains, upon the ascent to which he met 
with considerable numbers of the wild mountain 
shepherds, descoiding with their families and^flocks 
to the seashore, drawn thither by the fresh grass 
which springs Tip in October and November all 
along the coast. Their path, from the time they 
had reached the acclivity, lay over a broken, stony 
road, along the bed of a mountain torrent; but 
having reached a small green hill at some distance 
from the stream, they pitched their tent ; and, it 
being near evening, prepared to pass the night there. 
The weather, which had hitherto been fine, now 
seemed to threaten rain. The loftier mountains, 
and a great portion of the lower ones, were quite 
hidden by thick clouds ; the lightning was very fre- 
quent, broad, and deeply tinged with blue ; and long 
peals of thunder were heaKl at a distance. " The 
river," says Bmce, " scarcely ran at our passing it 
All on a sudden, however, we heard a noise on the 
mountains above, louder than the loudest thunder. 
Our guides upon this flew to the baggage, and re- 
moved it to the top of the .green hill; whjchwas no 
sooner done than we saw the river coming down 
in a stream about the height of a man, and breadth 
of the whole bed it used to occupy. The water was 
thickly tinged with red earth, and ran in the form of 
a deep river, and swelled a little above its banks, but 
did not reach our station on the hill." 

During this day's march he first saw the dung Qf 
elephants, full of thick pieces of undigested branches; 
and observed in the trackis through which they had 
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passed several trees thrown down or broken in the* 
middle* while the ground was Strewed with half-eaten 
branches. The wild tribes who inhabited these 
mountains were a small, active, coppered-eoloured 
race, who lived in caves, or cages covered with an 
ox's hide, and large enough to hold two persons. 
Though possessed of numerous herds of cattle, they 
abstainea, like the Brahmins, from animal food, and 
subsisted entirely upon milk. 

For some time after leaving^ this station their 
road lay through proves of acacia-trees, the prickly 
brsmches of which striking against their faces and 
hands quickly covered them with blood. They then 
proceeded through grassy valleys, and over moun« 
tains, bleak, bare, ai^ desolate, until they arrived at 
a place called Tubbo, a picturesque and agreeable 
station, where tiiey pitched their tent^and remained 
several hours. The mountains were here very steep, 
and broken abruptly into cliffs and precipices. The 
trees were thick, in fuU leaf^ and planted so closely 
together that they seemed to have been intended for 
arbours, and afforded abundance of dark cool shade. 
Their boughs were filled with immense numbers of 
birds, variegated with an infinity of colours, but des' 
titute of song ; others, of a more homely and more 
European appearance, diverted the travellers with a 
variety of wild notes, in a style of music still dis- 
tinct and peculiar to Africa ; as different, says Bruce, 
in the composition from that of our hnnet and gold- 
finch as our English language is from that of Abys- 
tsinia. Yet, from frequent and attentive observa- 
tion, he foimd that the skylark at Masuah sang the 
same, notes as in England. 

The whole country between this and Mount Ta* 
ranta abounded in game, and more particularly in 
partridges and antelopes, the latter of which, with- 
out exnibiting any signs of fear, moved out of the 
way to let them pass ; or stood still and gazed at 
them. When they arrived at the foot of the moun- 
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teiii, the ^ttifietilties which presented themdelres were 
appmUing. The road, if it deserved the name, was 
of incredible steepness, and intersected almost at 
erery step by large hollows and gullies formed by 
the torrents, dnd bjr vast fragments of rock, which, 
loosened from the cliffy above by the rains, had rolled 
down into the chasm through vrhich their path lay. 
To carry Bmce^s telescopes, timekeeper, and quad- 
rant through such a path as this was by the ma- 
jority of the party declared to be impossible ; and 
the bearers of the quadrant now proposed to drag it 
along in a way which would have quickly shattered 
it to piecis. To prevent so undesirable a catastro- 
phe finice himself, assisted by a Moor named Ya- 
sine, who, being on his way to Abyssinia, had at- 
tached himself to our traveller's party, undertook 
the task, and after extraordinary exertions, during 
which their clothes were torn to pieces, and their 
hands and knees cut in a shocking manner, they 
succeeded in placing the instrument in safety, far 
above the stony parts of the mountain. By this- 
means their companions were shamed into exertion, 
and every one now striving to surpass the rest, all 
the instruments and other baggage were quickly got 
up the steep. 

Having accomplished their laborious task, they 
found themselves too much fktigued to attempt ihe 
pitching of their tents ; though, had it been other- 
vrise, the scantiness of the soil, which was too shal- 
low to hold a tent-pin, would have prevented them ; 
they therefore betook themselves to the caves which 
they discovered in the roQks, and there passed the 
night. Next morning they proceeded to encounter 
the remaining half of the mountain, which, though 
steeper, was upon the whole less difficult than the 
part they had already passed ; and in two days came 
in sight of Dixan, a city built on the summit of a 
hill, perfectly in the form of a sugar-loaf, surrounded 
on all sides by a deep valley like a trench, and ap- 
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proached by a road which winds spirally up the hiU 
till it ends among the houses. 

The inhabitants of this place enjoyed throughout 
tiie country the reputation of superior wicke&ess, 
and appeared fully to deserve it ; for, whether Chris- 
tians or Moors, the only traffic in which they were 
engaged was in children. These were stolen in 
Abyssinia, frequently by the priests; and being 
brought to Dixan, were there delivered over to the 
Moors, who conveyed them to Masuah, from whence 
they were transported to Arabia or India. Bemier 
found this trade in active operation in his time ; and 
it has probably subsisted from the earliest «ges, since 
Abyssinian girls have always been in request among 
the Arabs, while the boys are more valued farther 
eastward, where they are generally converted into 
eunuchs. 

From Dixan they set forward November 25, and 
encamped at night under a tree. They had now 
been joined by about twenty loaded asses and two 
loaded bulls driven by Moors, who, in consideration 
of the protection they expected from our traveller, 
bound themselves by an oath to obey him punctually 
during the journey, and in case of attack to stand 
by him to the last. Next morning they proceeded 
over a plain covered with wheat and Indian' com, 
and on looking back towards Taranta> beheld its sum- 
mit capped with black clouds, which emitted vivid 
streams of lightning, and frequent peals of thunder. 
Towards noon they encamped at the foot of a moun- 
tain, on the top of which was a village, the residence 
of an Abyssinian nobleman, called the Baharnagash, 
who, with a very ragged retinue, visited Bruce in his 
tent. A mong the horses of his attendants there was 
a black one which Bruce desired to possess. When 
the chief had returned to his village he therefore 
despatched two persons to him to commence nego- 
tiations. The bargain, however, was soon con- 
cluded, and the money, about Id/., paid in sierchan* 
Z2 
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Aise ; but by the tini* he had reached the endamp^ 
ment, the black horse had been converted into a 
brown one, which, if he wdated an eye, had the 
recommendation of great age and experience. This 
ancient charger was returned, and, after consider- 
ate shuffling and equivocation, the genuine blade 
horsi^ sixteen and a half-hands high, and of the 
Dongola breed, was obtained. The noble ammal, 
which liad been half-stanred by the Baharuagash, 
was named Mirza, and intrusted to the care of an 
Arab from the neighbourhood of Medina^ a man well 
Versed in all equestrian affairs. ^ Indeed,** observes 
Bruce, *^ I might say I acquired that day a compan- 
ion that contributed always to my pleasure, and more 
than once to my safety ; and was no slender means 
of acquiring me the first attention of the king." 

Their ro^ now lying through a country into which 
the Shangalla, whom Bruce terms the ancient Oush- 
ites, were in the habit of making incursions, the 
whole party carefully examined the state of their 
firearms, and cleaned and charged them anew. In 
this day*s journey they passed through a wood of 
acacia-trees in fiower, with which was intermingled 
Another species of tree with large white fiowers* 
yielding a scent like that of the honeysuckle ; and 
afterward another wood, so overgrown with wild 
oats that, like the jungle grass of Bengal, it covered 
the men and their horses. This plain was perhaps 
the most fertile in Abyssinia, but, owing to the in- 
veterate feuds of the villages, had long been suffered 
to lie waste, or, if a small portion were cultivated, 
the labours of sowing-time and harvest were, per- 
formed by the peasantry in arms, who rarely com- 
pleted their task without bloodshed. 

Having crossed this plain, they entered a close 
country covered with brushwood, wild oats, and 
high grass, rough with rocks, and traversed by nar- 
row difficult passes* At one of these, called the pass 
of KeUa* t&eywere detained thr^ days by the farm* 
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ers of the customs, who demanded more than they 
thought proper to pay. During this delay a kind of 

fair or bazaar was opened in the caravan, to which 
hundreds of young women from the neighbouring 
villages repaired, to purchase beads and other articles 
of African finery ; and so eager were they to get 
possession of these toys, that they could be restrained 
from stealing them only by being beaten unmercifully 
with whips and sticks. Of chastity these Abyssinian 
beauties had no conception, and abandoned them- 
selves to the desires of strangers without so much 
as requiring a reward. 

The next day, after leaving Kella, they discovered 
in the distance the mountains of Adowa, which in 
no respect resemble those of Europe, or of any 
other country. " Their sides were all perpendicular, 
^igh, like steeples or obelisks, and broken into a 
thousand different, forms." On the 6th of Decem- 
ber they arrived at Adowa, having travelled for three 
hours over a very pleasant road, between hedge- 
vows of jessamine, honeysuckle, and many other 
kinds of flowering shrubs. This town, which was 
made the capital of Tigre by Ras Michael, consisted 
of about three hundred houses, but each house being 
surrounded by a fence or screen of trees and shrubs, 
like the small picturesque homesteads which skirt 
the Ghauts on the coast of Malabar, the extent of 
ground covered was very considerable, and from a 
distance the whole place had the appearance of a 
beautiful grove. Within, however, were crime and 
wretchedness. The palace of the governorj which 
was now occupied by his deputy, stood upon the top 
of the hill, and resembled a huge prison. Upwards 
of three hundred persons were there confined in 
irons, some of whom had been imprisoned more than 
twenty years, solely, in most instances, for the pur- 
pose of extorting money from them ; but when they 
had complied with their captor's demands, their de- 
liverance by DO means followed. Most of them 
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were kept in cages like wild beasts, and treated witk 
equal inhumanity. 

Here he was received in themost hospitable man- 
ner by Janni, the Greek officer of the customs, to 
whom he had been recommended by the patriarch of 
Cairo. In this town^here was a valuable manufac- 
ture of coarse cotton cloth, which circulated instead 
of silver money throughout Abjrssinia. The houses 
were built witn rou^ stone, cemented with mud 
instead of ttiortar-^which was used only at Gondar, — 
and had 'high conical roofs, thatched with a reedy 
sort of grass, rather thicker than wheat straw. 

From this place he proceeded on the 10th of Jan- 
uary, 1770, to visit the ruins of the Jesuits' conveni 
at TVemona, two miles to the north-east of the town. 
It resembled a vast fortress, being at least a mile in 
circumference, and surrounded by a wall, the re- 
mains of which were twenty-five feet high, with 
towers in the flanks and angles, and pierced on all 
sides with holes (or mOskeis. 

Leaving Adowa on the 17th, they arrived next 
morning at the ruins of Axum» which, extensive as 
they were, consisted entirely of public buildings. 
Huge granite obeUsks, rudely carved, strewed the 
ground, having been overthrown by earthquakes or 
by barbarians, one only remaining erect. Colossal 
statues of the latrator anubis, or dog-star, were dis- 
covered among the ruins, evidently of Egyptian work- 
manship; together with magnificent flights of granite 
steps, and numerous pedestals whereon the figinres 
of sphinxes were formerly placed. Axum was 
watered by a small stream, which flowed all the 
3'ear, and was received into a magpnificent basin of 
one hundred and fifty feet square, whence it was ar- 
tificially conveyed into the neighbouring gardens. 

Continuing theii^^ journey through a beautiful 
country, diversified with hill and dale> and covered 
so thickly with flowering shrubs that the odours 
exhaling from their blossoms strongly perfumed the 
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air, they overtook three men driving a cow, and 
Bruce had an opportunity of witnessing an opera- 
tion which, on the publication of his travels, was 
ahnost universally treated as a fiction. On arriving 
on the banks of a river, where it was supposed they 
were to encamp, the three men, who from their 
lances and shields appeared to be soldiers, tripped 
up the cow ; and as soon as she had fallen, one of 
them got across her neck, holding down her head by 
the horns, another twisted the halter about her fore- 
feet, while the third, who held a knife in his hand, 
instead of striking at the animaPs throat, to Bruce*s 
very great surprise got astride upon her belly, and 
gave her a very deep wound in the upper part of her 
buttock. He now of course expected that the cow 
was to be killed, but, upon inquiring whether they 
would sell a portion of her, was informed that the 
beast was not wholly theirs, and that therefore they 
could not sell her. "This," says the traveller, 
" awakened my curiosity. I let my people go for- 
ward and staid myself, till I saw, with the utmost 
astonishment, two pieces, thicker and longer than 
our ordinary beefsteaks, cut out of the higher part of 
the buttock of the beast. How it was done I can- 
not positively say ; because, judging the cow was to 
be killed from the moment I saw the knife drawn, I 
was not anxious to view that catastrophe, which was 
by no means an object of curiosity : whatever way 
it was done, it surely was adroitly, and the two pieces 
were spread on the outside of their shields." 

After this, the skin which covered the wounded 
part was drawn together, and fastened by small 
skewers or pins. A cataplasm of clay was then 
placed over all, and the poor beast, having been forced 
to rise, was driven on as before. This mode of cut- 
ting beefsteaks from a living animal is no doubt 
extraordinary, but I can see nothing in it that should 
render it incredible, particularly to persons who 
make no difficulty in believing that men eat each 
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Other, 6r fasten their own bodies on swifigs, 1^ 
hooks driven into the muscies of their bac^, and 
tftius SBspended, whirl round in indescribable ag^ony 
fbr the amusement of the bystanders. Yel tUs is 
indubitably done every day in HindOttan. The 
scorn with which Bruce met the incrednMty of his 
critics was natural and just. But the skepticism of 
the puUic has now ceased. In fact, to avow it 
would be to plead g^uilty of a degree of ignorance of 
which few persons in the present day woidd care to 
be suspected. 

Proceeding on his journey, Bruce learned at Sir6 
that Ras Michael had defeated the rebel Fasil, who 
had long made head against the royal troops, with 
the loss of ten thousand men ; and this intelUgence 
struck terror into the numerous disaffected persons 
who, were found throughout the country. 

On the 26th they crossed the Tacazze, one of the 
pleasantest river^ in the world, shaded with fine 
lofty trees, its banks covered with bushes, inferior 
in fragrance to no garden in the universe ; its waters 
limpid, excellent, and fiill of fish, while the coverts 
on its banks abound with game. It was about two 
hundred yards broad, and about three feet deep; 
and in the middle of the ford they met a deserter 
firem Ras MichaeFs army, with his firelock on his 
Hiioulder, driving before him two miserable girls 
about ten years old, stark naked, and almost fom* 
ished to death, the part of the booty which had 
fallen to his share after the battle. From this 
¥nretch, however, they could gain no intelligence. 

The country through which they now passed was 
covered with ruined villages, "the marks,^ says 
Bruce, " of Michael's cruelty or justice, for perhaps 
the inhabitants had deserved the chastisement they 
had met with." The scenery on allr sides was now 
highly picturesque and 1)eautiful. Air Addergey, 
where they encamped near the small river Mai^ 
Lumi, or the " River of Limes," in a small plaiii. 
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fitifty were surromided by a thick wood in fomi of an 
amphitheatre^ behind which arose a sweep of bare, 
mgged, and barren mountains. Midway in the cliff 
was ^ miserable village, which seemed rather to 
hang than %0 stand there, scarcely a yard of lerel 
gromul being between it and the edge of the preci- 
pice. The wood was full of lemons and wild citrons, 
from which circumstance it derived its name. Be- 
fore them, towards the west, the plain terminated in 
a tremendous precipice* 

^fter a series of disputes with the chief of this 
village, a malignant, avaricious barbarian, who seems 
to have designed to cut them off, they proceeded to- 
wards Mount Lamalmon, one of the highest points 
of Abyssinia. On the way they discovered on ^eir 
right the mountains of Waldubba, inhabited by 
moidLS and great men in disgpace. The monks are 
held in great veneration, being by many suppose^ 
to enjoy the gift of prophecy and the power of work- 
ing miracles. To strengthen their virtue, and en- 
courage them in their austere way of hfe, they are 
frequently visited by certain young women, who 
may be called nuns, and who live upon a very famihar 
footing with these prophets and workers of miracles. 
Nay, many of these, says Bruce, thuiking that the 
living in community with this holy fraternity has not 
in it perfection enough to satisfy their devotion, re- 
tire, one of each sex, a hermit and a nun, sequester- 
ing themselves for months, to eat herbs together in 
piivate upon the top of the mountains. 

On the 7th of February they began to ascend the 
mountains which skirt the base of Lamalmon ; and 
on the next day commenced the dimbing of that 
mountain itself. Their path was scarcely two feet 
wide in any part, and wound in a most tortuous 
direction up the mountain, perpetually on the brink 
of a precipice. Torrents of water, which in the 
rainy season roll huge stones and fra^ents of rock 
down the steep, had broken up the path in many 
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plaeas, and opeoad to the ttfartUers a view of thf 
tremendooB mys below, which few persons could 
look upon wiUioiit giddmess. Here they were com* 
pelled to unload their baggage, and by uow degrees 
crawl up the hill, carrying it a little at a time on 
their shoulders round those chasms which inter- 
sected the road. The acclivity became steeper, the 
paths narrower, and the breaches more frequent as * 
they ascended. Scarcely were their mules, though 
unloaded. Me to scramble up, and fell perpetually* 
To enhance their difficulty and danger, large droves 
of cattle were descending, which, as they came 
crowding down the mountain, threatened to push 
their whole party into the gulf. However, after 
vast toil they at length succeed in reaching the 
small plain near the summit, where both man and 
beast halted simultaueously, perfectly exhausted 
with fatigue. 

The air on Lamalmon was pleasant and tempe- 
rate, and their appetite, spirits, and cheerfulness^ 
which the sultry poisonous atmosphere of the Red 
Sea coasts had put to flight, returned. Next moror 
ing they ascended the remainder of themountain^ 
which ^Hmn less steep and difficult than the preceding 
portion, and found that the top, which seemed 
painted from below, spread into a large plain, pari 
in pasture, but more bearing grain. It is full of 
springs, and seems, says Bruce, ** to be the great 
reservoir from whence arise naost of the rivers that 
water this part pf Abyssinia. A multitude of streams 
issue from the very summit in all directions; the 
springs boil out from the earth in large quantities, 
capable of turning a milL They plough, sow, and 
reap here at all seasons ; and the husbuidman must 
blame his own indolence, and not the soil, if he has 
not three harvests. We saw in one place peo[^ 
busy cutting down wheat ; immediately next to it 
others at me plough, and the adjoining fleld had 
yreea corn in the ear. A little fsurther it was not an 
mch above the ground." 
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On the 15th of February he arrived at Gondar» 
when, to his extreme vexationt he found that not 
only the king and Ras Michael, but almost every 
other person for whom he had letters, was absent 
with the army. Petros, the brother of Janni, his 
Greek friend at Adowa, to whom he had been in an 
especial manner recommended, had at the news of 
• his coming been terrified by the priests, and fled to 
Ras Michael for instructions. A friend, however, 
of one of the Moors, whom Janni had interested in 
his favour, received him kindly, and conducted him 
to a house in the Moorish town, where he might, 
he said, remain safe from the molestatimis of the 
priests, until he should receive the protection of the 
government. 

Late in the evening while our traveller was sitting 
quietly in his apartment reading the book of the 
prophet Enoch, Ay to Aylo, the queen's eliamberlain, 
who probably had never before been in the Mooiish 
town, came, accompanied by a number of armed 
attendants, to visit him. This man, a zealous pro- 
tector of strangers, and who was desirous, as he 
said, to end his days in pious seclusion either at 
Jerusalem or Kome,'after a long contest of civilities 
and a protracted conversation, informed Bruce that 
the queen-mother, who had heard of his abihties as 
a physician, was desirous he should undertake the 
treatment of a young prince then lying ill of the 
small-pox at the palace of Koscam. On proceeding 
thither next morning, however, he learned that the 
patient had been placed under the care of a saint 
from Waldubba, who had undertaken to cure him by 
writing certain mystical characters upon a tin-plate 
with common ink, and then, having washed them 
off with a medicinal preparation, giving them to the 
sick man to drink. Upon Bruce's second visit to 
the palace he was presented to the queen-m other, 
who, after some rambling conversation respecting 
Jerusalem, the Holy Sepulchre, Mount Calvary, &c., 

Vol. II.— a a 
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demanded of him blmitly whether he were not a 
Frank, by which they mean a CathoUc. The trav- 
eller, in reply, swore to her by all the truths in the 
Bible, which she had then on a table before her, that 
his religion was more different from that of the 
Roman Catholics than her own. The old lady ap- 
peared to be convinced by his asseverations, and he 
shortly afterward took his leave. That same even- • 
ing the prince, as well as his daughter, who had 
likewise been seized by the contagion, died of the 
small-pox in spite of the saints of Waldubba; and 
Bruce had to congratulate himself that these honest 
Jugglers had taken the weight of the odium from his 
shoulders upon their own, for the patients would 
very probably have died whether they had been un- 
der the care of the monks or of the physician. 

However, this natural event was the death-blow 
to the reputation of the saints. Bruce was required 
to repair immediately >> the palace, and the. various 
members of the royal family, ^s well as of the 
family of the Ras, who now fell sick, were placed 
with unbounded confidence under his care. Policy, 
as well as humanity, rendered his attentions to his 
numerous patients incessant ; and very fortunately 
for him only one out of the whole number died. 
Ozoro Esther, the young and beautiful wife of Ras 
Michael, both of whose children, the one by a for- 
mer and the other by her present husband, sur- 
vived, was unbounded in her gratitude to the man 
whom she re^^arded as their preserver; and her 
friendship, which never knew diminution, may be 
regarded as one of the most valuable acquisitions 
our traveller ever made in Abyssinia. As a reward 
for his services he received a neat and convenient 
house in the immediate vicinity of the palace. 

On the 8th or dth of March Bruce jiiet Ras Mi- 
chael at Azazo. The old man was dressed in a 
eoarse dirty cloth, wrapped about him like a blanket^ 
while another like a tablecloth was folded about his 
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head. He was lean, old, and aj^Murently mnch 
fatigued. When he had alighted from the mule on 
which he had been riding, a Greek priest went for- 
ward and announced Bruce, who then came up and 
kissed his hand. '^ How do you do I** said the Ras ; 
" I hope you are well." He then pointed to a place 
where the traveller was to sit down, while a thou- 
* sand complaints, a thousand orders, came before 
him from a thousand mouths. The king now passed, 
and shortly after the traveller and his companions 
returned to Koscam, very little pleased with the 
reception they had met with. 

Next day the^ army marched into the town in 
triumph, the Ras being at the head of the troops of 
Trigre. He was bare-headed. Over his shoulder 
hung a cloak of black velvet ornamented with silver 
fringe. A boy with a silver wand about five feet and 
a half in length walked close to his stiirup on his 
right-hand ; and behind him in a body marched all 
those soldiers who had slain and spoiled an enemy 
in battle, bearing upon their lances and firelocks 
small shreds of scariet cloth, one for every enemy 
slain. 

Behind these came the governors of Amhara and 
Begunder, wearing, as well as the other governors 
of provinces, one of the strangest iieaddresses in the 
world : a broad fillet bound upon the forehead and 
tied behind, in the middle of which was a horn, or 
Qonical piece of silver, about four inches long and 
richly gilt. Then followed the king, wearing upon 
his forehead a fillet of white muslin about four inches 
broad,' which, like that of the provincial governors, 
was tied behind in a large double knot, and hung 
down about two feet over his back. Immediately 
around him were the great officers of state, with 
such of the young nobility as were without com-e 
mand. The household troops followed. And after 
these came th6 military executioners, with a man 
bearing upon a pole the stuffed skjn of a p^an whQ 
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had been flayed alire a short time before. TbiB 
was suspended as a tasteful ornament upon a tree 
dhreclly opposite the palace, for the solace and 
amusement of his majesty. 

For some days after this triumphal entry, Bruoey 
thoufi^h he daily visited his patients at the palace, 
was utterly nef^lected, not only by the Ras, but by 
Ozoro Esther herself, and every person in Gondar, 
except the Moors, who were never weary of express- 
ing their gratitude for his successful attention to 
their children. On the 14th, however, he was once 
more brought into the presence of Ras Michael, at 
Koscam. Upon entering he saw the old man sitting 
upon a sofajwith his whi^ hair dressed iu many short 
curls. His face was lean, his eyes quick and vivid. 
Bruce thought he greatly resembled Buffon in face 
and person. His great capacity was clearly dis- 
cernible in his countenance. Every look con- 
veyed a sentiment, and he seemed to have no oc- 
casion for other language, and indeed spoke little. 
He shook the traveller by the hand, and, after a few 
moments* pause, occasioned by the entrance of a 
messenger from the king, said, gravely, " Yagoube, 
I think that is your name, hear what I say to you, and 
mark what I recommend to jou. Yon are a man, I 
am told, who make it your business to wander in the 
fields in search after trees and grass in solitary places, 
and to sit up all night alone looking at the stars of 
the heavens. Other countries are not like this, 
though this was never so bad as it is now. These 
wretches here are enemies to strangers. If they 
saw you alone in your own parlour, their first 
thought would be how to murder you ; though they 
knew they were to get nothing by it, they Would 
murder you, for mere mischief. Therefore," says 
the Ras, •* after a long conversation with your friend 
Aylo, whose advice I hear you happily like, as in- 
deed we all do, I have thought that situation best 
which leaves you at liberty to follow your own de« 
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signs, at the same time that it puts your person in 
sdety ; that you will not be troubled with monks 
about their reugious matters, or in danger from those 
rascals that might seek to murder you for money." 

He then informed him that the king had appointed 
him Baalomaal, and commander of the Korcob horse; 
and desired him to go and kiss the ground before him 
on his appointment. Bruce now expressed his ac- 
knowledgments, and brought forward his present^ 
which the Ras scarcely looked at ; but shortly after 
observing him standing alone, commanded the door 
to be shut, and then said to him, in a low voice, 
" Have you any thing private to say t"— " I see you 
are busy, sir," said Bruce, " but I will speak to Oxoro 
Esther." His anxious countenance bnghtened up in 
a moment. " That is true," said he ; •• Yagoube, it 
will require a long day to settle that account with 
you. Will the boy live ?»♦—«« The life of man is in 
the hand of God," replied Bruce ; " but I should hope 
the worst is over." Upon which he said to one of 
his servants, " Carry Yagoube to Ozoro Esther." 

After an interview with this lady, towards whom 
he conducted himself with a degree of familiarity 
which in any other country would have been fatal 
to him, he presented himself before the king, who, 
after various childish questions, and detaining him 
untU a very late hour, dismissed him for the night. 
He then proceeded, with several other officers of the 
palace, to the house of a nobleman, where they had 
that evening been invited to supper. Here a quarrel 
took place between Bruce and a nephew of Ras 
Michael, originating in the gasconading character of 
both parties, the Abyssinian conducting himself like 
a vain barbarian, and Bruce like a man no less vain, 
but possessing the advantage of superior knowledge. 
The only person who appears to any advantage in 
this affair is Ras Michael, who, queUing his natural 
feelings, and magnanimously. taking upon himself 
the protection of the weaker party, acted in a man* 
Aad 
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ner truly noble, and, whatever, may have been his 
crimes, stood on this occasion supeiior to all around 
him. . 

This storm havinjir blown over, Bruce assiduously 
attended to the duties of his office, and by the 
exercise of considerable prudence, raised himself 
gradually in the estimation of the court. He had 
boastt^, in his quarrel with the Ras's nephew, that 
through his superior skill in the use of firearms, he 
could do more execution with a candle's end than his 
antagonist with an iron ball ; and one day, long after 
that event, he was suddenly asked bv the king 
whether he was not drunk when he made this gas- 
conade. He replied that he was perfectly sober; 
and offered to perform the experiment at once in 
presence of the monarch. This, in fact, he did; 
and having shot through three shields and a syca- 
more table with a piece of candle, his reputation as 
a mae^ician, — for, with the exception of the king and 
the FUStthey all seem to have accounted for the fact 
by supernatural reasons^ — ^was more firmly estab- 
lished than ever. 

About this time he lost his companion Balugani, 
who had been attacked in Arabia Felix by a dysen- 
tery, which put a period to his life at Goiidar. Of 
this young man Bruce has said but little in his 
travels; but he regretted his death, which threw him 
for a time into a state of depression and despond-* 
ency. From this, however, he was roused by the 
general festivity and rejoicing which took place in 
Gondar upon the marriage of Ozoro Esther's sister 
with the governor of Bergunder. The traveller 
dined daily, by particular invitation, with the Ras. 
Feasting, in Abyssinia, includes the gratification of 
every senstud appetite. All ideas of decency are set 
aside; the ladies drink to excess; and the orgies 
which succeed surpass in wantonness and lack of 
^ame whatever has been related of the cynics <^ 
aatiquilj» 
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Among the patients whom Bruce had attended on 
his first arrival at Gondar was Ay to Confu, the son 
of Ozoro Esther by a former husband. The grati- 
tude of this young man for the kind attention of his 
physician, which had been manifested on numerous 
occasions, at length procured Bruce to be nominated 
governor of Ras el Feel, a small unwholesome dis- 
taict On the confines of Sennaar. To this govern- 
ment our traveller never desigped to attend in per- 
son; but it enabled him to oblige his old fnend 
Yasine, the Moor, whom 4ie appointed to govern the 
district as his deputy. 

Into the details of the civil dissensions which at 
this period convulsed this barbarous country it is 
altogether unnecessary to enter. Revolts, conspir- 
acies, rebellions, succeeded each other in the natural 
course of things, and Bruce*s position compelled him 
to take a more or less active part in them all. In 
the spring of 1770, Fasil, the rival of Ras Michael, 
being once more in motion, the royal army left 
Gondar, to proceed in search of the rebels, ^nd on 
entering the enemy^s territory exercised all kinds of 
barbarities and excesses. 

From the king*s army he proceeded in May to 
visit the cataract of Alata on the Nile. The river, 
where he first came up with it, was found to nm in a 
deep narrow channel, between two rocks, with great 
roarinff and impetuous velocity. Its banks were 
shaded l^ beautiful trees and bushes ; and there was 
no danger from crocodiles, as that animal does not 
ascend the stream so high. ''The cataract itself," 
says Bruce, '* was the most magnificent sight that I 
ever beheld. . The height has been rather exag- 
gerated. The missionaries say the fdll is about six- 
teen ells, or fifty feet. The measuring is, indeed, 
very difiicult; but by the position of longsticks^ and 
poles of different lengths, at different heights of the 
rocks, from the water's edge, I may venture to say 
it b newer Idrty feet than any other measoie* The 
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rirer had been coRsiderably mcreased by rains, and 
fell in one sheet of water, without any interval, 
above half an English mile in breadth, with a foree 
and noise that was truly terrible, and which stunned 
and made me for a time perfectly diz^. A thick 
fume or haze covered the ML all round, and hung 
over the course of the stream both above and below, 
marking its track, though the water was not seen. 
The river, though sweUed with rain/ preseryed its 
natural clearness, and fell, as far as I eofdd discern, 
into a deep pool or basiir in the solid rock, which 
uras full, and in twenty different eddies to the very 
foot of the precipice, the stream, when it fell, 
seeming part of it to run back with great fury upon 
the rock, as well as forward in the line of its course, 
raising a wave, or violent ebulUtion, by chafing 
against each other.** ^ 

After contending that the assertion of Jerome 
Lobo, that he had sat under the curve made by the 
projectile foree of the water rushing oyer the preci- 
pice, could not be true, he adds, — ^'^ It was a most 
magnificent ^ght, that ages, added to the greatest 
length of human life, would not efface or eradicate 
from my memory." " It seemed to me as if one 
element had broke loose from, and become superior 
to, all laws of subordination ; that the fountains of 
the great deep were extraordinarily opened, and the 
destruction of a world, was agam begun by the 
ageney of water." 

HIs'ouriosity on this point having now been satis< 
Sed, he returned to the army, which shortly after, at 
Limjour, fought a desperate battle with the rebels, 
in which the latter were defeated. After this, Fasil, 
their commander, upon making his submission, was 
received into favour, and appointed governor of 
Dan^t and Maitsha. During these transaotions, 
many of the servants of Fasil visited the royal 
camp, and Bruce, reflecting that the sources of the 
Nile lay in tbair mast^'ji uavenmeut* endsavoured 
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to conciliate their gOod wishes by his attentions and 
presents. He likewise in their hearing spoke highly 
of Fasil^ and on their departure gave them, not only 
a present for their master, but also for themselves. 
These men, moreover, requested him to prescribe 
something for a cancer on the lip, with which 
Welleta Yasous, Fasil's principal general, was 
afflicted. 

In return for this service, which- they rated very 
high, saying in the presence of the king that Fasil 
would be more pleased with the cure of tliis man 
than with the magnificent appointments which the 
king's goodness had bestowed upon him, Bruce only 
demanded that the village of Geesh, and the source 
of the Nile, should be given him ; and that Fasil, as 
soon as it might be in his power, should be bound by 
the king to conduct him to the sources without fee 
or reward. This request was granted ; and FasiPs 
servants swore^ in the name of their master, that 
the village and the fountains should belong to Ya- 
goube and his posterity for ever. 

On the 28th of October, 1^70, Bruce and his party 
set out from Gondar to explore the sources of the 
Nile. Having passed by the lake of Tzana, he came 
up at Bamba with Fasil's army, which was now 
once more in motion. Here he had an interview 
with this rebel chieftain, who was as insolent to 
strangers as he was undutiful to his sovereijrn. 
However, after mucl^ blustering and many exhi- 
bitions of vanity, in which Bruce, who was never at 
a loss on such occasions, was fully his equal, he 
seemed to relapse into what was probably his natural 
disposition, and promised to aftbrd his guest the 
most ample protection. He then introduced him to 
seven chiefs of the Gallas, ferocious savages, who 
appeared in the eyes of Bruce to be so many 
thieves; and having informed him that he might 
pass in the utmost safety through their country, and 
tbatt in fact, he would very soon be related to them 
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an, as it was their custom, when visited by any 
stran^r of distinction, to give him the privilege of 
sleepmg'with their sisters and daughters. Upon 
this he put a question to the savages in the Galla 
language, probably asking them whether it were not 
so; and they aU answered, says Bruce, by the 
wildest howl I ever heard, and struck themselves 
upon the breast, apparently assenting. 

Fasil, who was fond of hearing the sound of his 
own voice, now made another long speech, and then 
turned to the Galla, who now got upon their feet ; 
and the whole party standing round in a circle, and 
raising the palms of their hands, Fasil^and the seven 
ohiefe repeated a prayer about a minute long, the 
latter apparently with great devoticm. " Now," says 
Fasil, "go hi peace; you are a Galla. This is a 
curse upon them and their children, their com, grass, 
and cattle, if ever they lift their hands against you 
or yours, or do not defend you to the utmost, if 
attacked by others, or endeavour to defeat any de- 
sign they may. hear is intended against you." He 
then took the traveller to the door of the tent, where 
there st^>od a handsome gray horse bridled and 
sad^ed, and said, ^Take this horse; but do not 
mount it yourself. Drive it before you, saddled and 
bridled as it is ; no man of Meitsha will touch you 
when he sees that horse." 

A guide was now given him by Fasil, and he took 
his leave. The horse was driven before him, and 
he proceeded towards the mysterious fountains of 
the Nile, surrounded on all sides by a people igno- 
rant, brutal, and treacherous, and bearing a stronger 
resemblance in character than any other race of men 
to the profligate Mingrelians described by Chardin. 

On the 3d of November he came in sight of a 
tj^iple ridge of mountains, disposed one range behind 
another, nearly in form of three concentric circles, 
which he supposed to be the Mountains of the Moon, 
the ♦♦ Montes l<miae" of the ancients, near which the 
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Nile was said to rise ; and on the 4th, about three 
quarters after one o'clock, •• we arrived," says Bnice» 
•• on the top of a mountain, whence we had a dis- 
tinct view of all the remaininj? tenitory of Saccala, 
the mountain Geesh, and church of St. Michael 
Geesh, about a mile and a half distant from St. Mi- 
chael Saccala, where we then were. We saw im- 
mediately below us the Nile itself strangely dimin- 
ished in size, and now only a brook that had scarce 
water enough to turn a mill, I could not satiate 
myself with the sight, revolving in my mind all those 
classical prophecies that had given the Nile up to 
perpetual obscurity and concealment. The lines of 
the poet came immediately into my mind, and I en- 
joyed here, for the first time, the triumph which 
already, by the protection of Providence and my 
own intrepidity, I had gained over all that were 
powerfid and all that were learned since the remotest 
antiquity. 

Arcarmm natura caput non proditlit ulli, 
Nee Ucuit populis parvuni te, Nile, videre ; 
Amovitque sinus, et gentes rnaluil ortus 
Mirari, quam ndsse tuoa.' "* 

His guide, who, having formerly committed a 
murder in the village of Geesh, was afraid to enter 
it, made a number of lame excuses for not accom- 
panying him to the fountains, and at length con- 
fessed the truth. His apprehensions, however, were 
not proof against his vanity and avarice. He had 
long been desirous of possessing a rich sash which 
Bruce wore about his waist, and was bribed by this 
article of finery to approach somewhat nearer to 
the scene of his past villany. After leading the 
traveller round to the south of the church, beyond 
the grove of trees which surrounded it, " This," 
says he, " is the hill which, when you w^ere on the 

* Luean, Pilars, x. ^Htt. 
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offier side of it, was btitweenytm and the fountains 
ef the NUe. There Is no otiier. Look at that hil- 
lock of cnreen sod in the middle of that watery spot; 
it is in nmt the two fountains of the Nile are to be 
found. Geesh is on the face of the rock where yon 
g^sen trees are. If you go the length of the foun- 
tain, pah dIT your shoes as ypu did the other day ; 
for these people are pagans, and beUeve in nothing 
that you beMeve, but only in this river, to which 
they pray every day, as if it were God ; but this, 
perhaps, you may do likewise." 

** Half-undressed as I was," says Bruce, "by the 
loss of my sash, and throwing off my shoes, I ran 
down the MH towards the little island of ^een sods, 
which was about two hundred yards distant. The 
whole side of the hill was thick grown over with 
flowers, the lara^e bujbous roots of which appearing 
above the surface of the ground, and their skins 
coming off on treading upon them, occasioned two 
very severe falls before I reached the brink of the 
marsh. I after this came to the island of green 
turf, which Was in form of an altar, apparently the 
work of art, and I stood in rapture over the principal 
fountain which rises in the middle of it. 

^ It is easier to guess than to describe the situa- 
tion of my mind at that moment, standing in that 
spot which had baffled the genius, industry, and in- 
ipiiry of both ancients and modems for the course of 
near three thousand years. Kings had attempted 
this discovery at the head of armies, and each expe- 
dition was distinguished from the last only by the 
difference of the numbers which had perished, and 
agreed alone in the disappointment which had uni- 
formly and without exception followed them all. 

Though a mere private Briton, 1 triumphed 

here in my own mind over kings and their armies ; 
and every comparison was leading nearer and nearer 
to presumption, when the place itself where I stood, 
the object of my yainglpiy» sug^gBsted what de* 
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my 8hort>-lHr«d triofttph^ I was but ft f)sw 
minutes arrived at the 80urc«8 of the Nile, through 
nuiiii)erle8sdaDger8 and sufferings, the least of which 
would have overwhelmed me but for Ihe continual 
g)Oodnes8 and proteistiou of Providence ; I was, how« 
everi but then half through my journey^and all those 
dangers which I bad sdready passed awaited me 
again gn my return. I found a. despondency gain- 
ing ground fast upo)Lme» and blasting the crown of 
latm;ls I had too rashly woven for myself." 

This was extcemely natural. He had proposed to 
himself an object in itself rather curious than useful, 
and i9 all probability had in his in^nation in- 
vented these fountains themselves with a maguifi- 
cent or mysterious character which the realities 
were found not to possess, aiKl tl^at depression of 
jspirit which is occasioned by disappoi/itment ensued. 
Besides, he could scarcely seriously disbelieve the 
iMct that Paez had visited the spot before him ; and, 
thereiidre, that however great hT& pleasure might be, 
as '* ajHivate Briton,'! triumphing ia his own mind 
over kings and their armies, he was not teally the 
first European who had apfiroached these fountains i 
tiiat is, wasAOt the discoverer of them. The talk- 
ing of kings at the head of armies having made the 
discovery of the sources of the Nile their object, and 
failed, is a mete rhetorical figure of speech. , When 
Ptdemy Euergetes was at^uxum, what was thef# 
toMnder his proceeding to Geeah 1 Bruce's mode 
of describitog his own achievements is'pompoiis and 
vain ; but he had {tochaaed the right to be a little 
vain at so dear a rate tnat we readi]^ forgive him.^ 

Having by nutnerous observations discot^red- that 
the Ibuntaiftis of the Nile are aitn^ied in latitude 10^ 
fi9' 86' K^ and in longitude $i5« 66' 30" E., Bruce, 
alter a^sti^ t>l Mxdiaj^ pr^ared to.Tetam to pon- 
dar. While he remaii;ed at Oeesh, he contrived 
with hifi^asQad addim* to acquire the ooofideoee of 
«b»ijdiabitaiils»iQ^wlio«i beliv^ in gireat faintt- 
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iarity and hannony. These people, as his gtAde had 
informed him, reaJly worship the Nile. Annually, 
on the first appearance of the dog-star, or eleven 
days afterward according to others, the servant, or 
pnest, of the river assembles the heads of the elans 
around the principal fountain and altar. Having 
sacrificed a black heifer which has never borne h 
calf, they plunge the head of the beast into the foun- 
tain, and then draw it out, and wrap it up in the hide, 
previously sprinkled on both sMes with the water 
of the river, so as that it may never more be seen 
by mortal. TTie body of the heifer is then divided 
into two parts, carefully cleansed, and placed upon 
the hiUocK, where it is washed with water brought 
in the hollow of the liand^ for no dish must be used 
by the elders or principal persons of the tribes. 
The flesh is then cut into pieces, one fos each clan^ 
and eaten Taw. They then quencli their thirst with 
the sacred waters of the Nile, and bum the bones to 
ashes on the spot where they have been sitting. 
When this part of the ceremony is over, the head is 
carried into a cavern, which, they assert^ extends 
under' the fountains, and there certain mysterious 
rites, the nature of which has never been revealed, 
are performed. Whkt becomes of the head is^mi- 
known. The Abyssidians, in hatred of their pa^an 
subjects, assert tliat the powers of hell unite with 
the river worshippers in devoormg it ; but, however 
they ma^r di^se of ittthey certainly pray to the spirit 
residing Hi the river, whom they addi^ as the E ver- 
lasting God, Light of the Worlds Byd of the World, God 
of Peace, th^ Saviour and Father of the Universe. 

Relics of seri^ent-worship, wliich has in all ages 
extenshrel/prevailed in^ie East^ were likewise <^ 
served among the 'Agows^ who use them, as the 
Romans did thei^ sacred chkkenst ibr purposes of 
divination* 

On the 10th of Noveitlbei Bruce took his leave ot 
te^fouiftaiiui •rtlieNile»«4d^nitiuB«l toGeiidar* 
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Hera^ as the civil war still raged with unexampled 
fury, he was during a whole year witness of all 
those atrocities which ferocious barbarians exercise 
towards each other when excited by ambition or 
revenge. . At the terminatioa of this period, how- 
ever, notwithstanding that (M law of Abyssinia for- 
bidding strangers to quit the country, which had a 
thousand times been liroken, he obtained the king's 
permission to depart, though not before he had takea 
a solemn oath, which he never intended to fulfil, 
timt, after having visited his home sind friends, he 
would return. 

Leaving Gondar on the 26th pf December, 1771, 
with anumerous suite of attendants, he proceeded 
through the northern provinces of Abyssinia, the 
country of the Shangalla, and crossing the rivers 
Rabad, Dender, and Nile, arrived on the 2Dth of 
April, 1779. at Sennaar, the capital of Nubia. The 
next morning after his arrival he was summoned 
into the presence of the king, whom he found in a 
small apartment in his vast clay-built palace^ dressed 
very meanly, and reposing on a mattress covered 
With a Persian carpet. He was a " fellow of no 
mark or likelihood,'' with a " very plebeian counte- 
nance ;" but he received the stranger civilly, asked 
him numerous questions, and furnished him with a 
very comfortable dinner of camel's flesh. The 
crowds in the streets, however, were exeedingly in- 
sclent; and while they affronted and hooted at him 
as he passed, he called to mind with horror that« but 
a few years before, this same mob had murdered a 
French ambassador with all his attendants. 

At this city he was detained by various circum- 
stances until the 8th of September, and during this 
period was enabled to make numerous inquiries into 
the history of the country, civil and natural, together 
with the manners, customs, religions, and character 
of its inhabitants. But when the day of departure 
arrived* he proceeded with indescribable pleasure 
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on his joufney, haviog: the Nile^n his rigfit-hdnd, 
and the Bahr-eUAbiad, or White River, which he 
never approached, on the left. On the 2 1st he again 
crossed the Nile, and after travelling along its banks 
for several days, took a long leave of its Stream^and 

E longed into the vast desert of Nubia. - The soil 
ere consisted of fixed gravel, of a very disagr^- 
able whitish colour, mixed witfl small pieces of white 
marble and pebbles like alabaster, and wholly bare 
of trees. As they proceeded, indeed, a few fyatches 
of coarse grass, with small groves of acacia, met 
and refreshed the eye. On the 14th of November 
they halted in a small hollow, called W«mdi-el-ffal- 
boub, aiid " were here at once surprised and terri- 
fied," says Bruce, " by a sight surely one of the 
most magnificent in the world. In that vast ex« 
pause of desert, from west and to north*west of us . 
we saw a number of prodigious pillars of. sand, at 
diflf^t'ent distances, at times moving with great ce* 
lerity, at others stalking on with a maj^tic slow- 
ness. At intervals we thought they were coming 
in ^ very few minutes to overwhelm us, and small 
quantities Of sand did actually more than once reach 
us. Again they would retreat, so as to be almost 
out of sight, their tops reaching to the very clouds. 
There the topsvoften separated from the bodies ; and' 
these, once disjoined^dispersed in the air, and 'did 
not appear more. Sorhetimes they were broken 
near the middle, as if strhck with a large camion- 
shot. About noon they began to s^vanc^ with con* 
siderable swiftness upon us, the wind being very 
strong at north. Eleven of them ranged alongside 
of us about the flistance of three miles. The greallest 
diameter of the largest appeared to me at that dis- 
tance as if it would measure ten feet. They retired 
from us with a wind at &. E.,leavmg an im^ssion 
upon my mind ta which l can ffivena name, though 
surely one ingredient in it was fear,- with a coiimder- 
Mtf 4eal 6f wonder and asto^iskaenti It was Ift 
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▼■in to think of flying: the swiftest horse or fastest 
8i»linff ship could be of no use to carry us out of 
this^ c&nger, and the full persuasion of this riveted 
me as if to the spot where I stood." 

The appearanoe of these {>hantonis of the plain, 
as Bruce terms them, sent their guide to his prayers* 
and together with the danger which they were now 
in of perishing of thirsty produced in the whole i>arty 
nothing but murmuring, discontent, and insubordina* 
tion. . Next day the moving sand-pillars again ap- 
peared. The suUimity of the scene, — a boundless 
desert, level as the sea, condemned to eternal deso« 
lation, without sounds oi* signs of life, animal or 
vegetable ; the arid soil, drained of every particle of 
moisture, reduced by perpetual attrition to almost 
impsdpiabie atoms, and raised aloft by whirlwinds into 
prodigious columns^ which».as if instinct with life, 
glided along with preternatural rapidity, — all thi3, 1 
say, no language, however magnificent, or exalted 
by metaphor and poetical fervour, could ever pre- 
sent in its pi'oper terrors to the mind. These pillars 
on their second appearance were more numerous* 
bnt of inferior dimensions to those seen at Waadi 
Halboub. I'hey had probably been careering over 
the waste in the darkness and silence of night ; 
as* immediately after sunrise, they were observed, 
like a thick w(^,' reaching to the clouds, and almost 
darkening the sun, whose slanting rays, shining 
through them as they ^ moved along, like enormous 
shadows, before the wind, gave them the appearance 
of pillars of fire. Our traveller's attendants now 
became desperates the Greeks shrieked out that the 
day of judgment was come ; Ismael, a Turk, said 
it was hell; and the Africans exclaimed that the 
world wa3 on fire. Bruce now jciemanded of their 
guide whether he had everiiefore witnessed such a 
sights •* Frequently," relied the man, " but I have 
never seen a woicse." He added, however, that from 
,tte lodnssB of tiie air» to dreaded the approach of 
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iomethiof^imich more terribto than thaM Hery eol* 
limns, — the miM>m, which almoel invaiiably eusiied 
upon such a ilispoRition of the atmosphere* lliis 
mformation greatly incre.vi6d the apprebeneiom o£ 
the traveller; but he entreated the man to conceal 
h» suspicions from their eompanions« 

In the forenoon of the next day, being in aiglitof 
the rock of Chiggre, wherei they expected to refresh 
themselves with plenty of •xceJlent water, and wmne 
therefore in high spirits, the guide cried out wkh a 
loud voice, " Fall upon your faces, for here is the si- 
moom l" Brace looked, he savs, towards the south- 
east, and «aw '' a haze coipe m colour like the pur- 
ple part of the rainbow, but not so oom|Nressed or 
thick. It did .not occupy twenty yards in breadtht 
and w^ about twelve feet high from the ground, it 
was a kind ofx blush upon the air, fflid it moved very 
rapidly; for I scarce could turn to fall upon the 
ground with my head to the northward* when I felt 
the heat of its current plainly upon my face. W« 
all lay flat on the ^ound, as if oead, till Idris (the 
guide) told us. it was blown over. The meteor, or 
purple hazef which I saw, was indeed passed, but the 
light air that still blew, was ol a heat to threaten 
euflfocation. For my part, I found distinctly in my 
breast that I had imbibed a part of it ; nor was 1 free 
of an asthmatic sensation till I bad been some months 
in Italy, at the baths of Poretta, near two years 
afterward." - 

The efi^t of this state of the atmo^iere 4lpcm his 
companions was sudden and extraeraibu^. 'Hiey 
were all seized with an unusual despondency* ceased 
to speak to each other, or if 4hey spoke it was in 
whispers ; from which Bruce conjectured, perhaps 
without reason,' that some plot waaftrnning against 
him. He tberefore called them together, repri- 
manded them for their fears, exhorted them to take 
courage, reminded them, that whatever mi^t be 
their wifferiggs, hisoro w^m uafhsMB tbpn Smm 
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^Mved them to look at bis swollen faee, liis Qedc 
blistered by the su(v his feet torn and Meedin^, and 
to observe bis voice nearly lost by the simoom. 
With respect to the scanUness of. water, of which 
. they had complained* he was so well persuaded that 
they had notbin^ to apprehend on this score, that hm 
would allow each man an additional gourd-full from 
their present stock. In fact, if they lifted up their 
eyes, they would perceive in the distance, the bare* 
black, and siiarp point of the tock Chiggre, where 
there was an abundance of water. The only point, 
tiierefore, was to hasten on in ^ood sprits to this 
spot. Where all their fears of perishing from thirst in 
the desert would hnmediately vanish. This speech 
restored the courage of the whole party, and they 
continued their march with soihethiug like energy. 
That same evenings they reached Ohiggre. 

On the 17th of November they left the wtUs, and 
resumed their march through the desert. Having 
journeyed on during the greater part of the day, 
amused rather than terrified by the moving sand 
columns, with which they were now become familiar, 
they halted late in the afternoon in a vast plain, 
^bounded on all sides by low sandy hiHs, which seemed 
to have been transported thither lately. These hil* 
locks were from seven to thirteen feet high, drawn 
into perfect cones, with very sharp points, and well* 
proportioned bases. The sand was of an incon- 
ceivable fineness, having been th^ sport of hot winds 
ftr thousands of years.^ These cones, in fact, 
were nothing more or less than the relics of a group 
of sandy pillars, which had been perhapS'Oh the pre- 
vious day in motidn ; and had they then advanced so 
far, might liave overwhelmed them in their fall. 
Marks of the whirlin|^ motion of the pillars wero 
distinctly seen in every heap. 

In^the course of the next day they passed by the 
spot wbere^ but a few years bef<n'e, one of the 
kigefet ^ttsavaiw tiot ever mm i»A of fylSf^ 
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amounting to some thousands of camels^ and eon- 
dueled bvthe Ababd6 and Bishareen Arabs, had been 
overwhelmed by a sand-storm ; and the heaps which 
probably had collected over their bodies had some- 
what raised the level of the desert in that place. 
Here numbers of gray granite rocks were scattered 
over the plain.. A little beyond this they came to a 
wdod of dwairf acacia-trees, which furnished a little 
browsing to their camels. 

In the night of the 19th, while they were en- 
camped at a well, an attempt was made by a single 
robber to steal one of their camels. From this cir- 
cumstance, which informed them they were come 
into the neighbourhood of man, they began to fear 
that they had approached the camp of some Of those 
wandering Arabs who extract a scanty subsistence 
out of these torrid plains, and dwell all their lives 
amid simooms and pillars of moving sand, which 
form the terror of all oiher men^ In- the morning, 
however, no Arabs- appeared; all was still; but, in 
diligently scrut'mizing the appearance of the sand* 
they discovered the track of a man, by following 
which they soon came in sight of two ragged, old, 
dirty tents, pitched with grass cords. Two of Bruce's 
attendants found, on entering the smaller tent, a 
naked woman ; and our traveller himself and Isniae. 
the Turk, saw, on entering the larger one, " a man 
and a woman, both perfectly naked ; frightful ema* 
ciated figures, not like the inhabitants of this world. 
The man was partly sitting on his hams ; a child, 
seeming of the age' to suck, wa^ on a Tag at the 
corner, and the woman lodked'^ais if she wished to 
hide herself." Upon these miserable- wifetehes.they 
all immediately rushed like wild beasts, threatening 
to murder them ; and, in fact, brought them all bouna 
to their encampment, .with the intention) at least on 
^he part of all but Bruce, to put them to death. 
Hbwever, after .terrif3ring them greatly, sod learning 
from tkern tome parliculacs rospecitiiig ih^ vaov^ 
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mints of the tribe to whidi they belonged, it wm 
xedGlved that the man should accompany them in 
chains, as a guide ; and the women, after their camels 
had been lamed, left where they were until the return 
of their husband. If the man led them into daagei 
he was to be put to death without mercy ; if he 
served them faithfully Bruce engaged to clothe both 
him and his women, to present him with a camel, 
and a load of dora for them all. 

On the 32d one of the African attendants was 
seized with a kind of phrensy, and, their anxiety for 
their own preservation having extinguished their 
humanity, was left to perish among the burning 
sands. Their camels were now dropping off one by 
one^ their bread grew scanty ; and the water they 
found in the weUs was so brackish that it scarcely 
served to quench their thirst. Languor and inac- 
tivity seized upon them all ; all the weighty baggage 
and curiosities, such as shells, fossils, minerals, ilae 
counter-canes of the qiladrant, telescopes, j&c, were 
abandoned, and inevitable -death appeared to stare 
Uiem in the face. 

Their Bishareen prisoner, hovrever, seemed not 
to be affected in the least, either by fatigue or the 
hot winds, and by his ingenuity in contriving a ban^ 
dlige for Bruce's feet probably saved the traveller^ 
life. Here and there upon the sands, the bodies of 
men who had been murdered, and of camels which 
had4)eri8hed for want, met their eyes ; and suggested 
the bought that their own carcasses might shortly 
increase the number* Two of thdr catmels, which 
kneeled down and yefu$ed to rise^ they killed, pre« 
serving their flesh for food, and taking ihe water 
out of their stomachs, as a precious addition to their 
slock. One of the party had lost an eye, and others, 
more fortunate, perhaps, dropped down dead by the 
hrink of the weU where, they had been ouenching 
their thirst; StiU they pushed forward, and at 
length Bruce announced to his followers that they 
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were miprovuStmg Assaan. ^ A cry of joy,^ ssys 
he, ** followed this annunciation. Christians, Moors, 
and Turks, all hurst into floods of tears, kissiog and 
embracing one another, and thanking God for his 
mercy in this deliverance; and unanimously, in 
token of their gratitude and acknowledgments of 
my constant attention to them in the whole of tlus 
long journey, saluting me with the name of Abou 
Ferege (Father Foresight), the only reward it was 
in their power to give. 

About nine o^ciock next morning they beh^d the 
palm-trees of Assuan, and shortly afterward arrived 
m a small groVe in the environs of the city. The 
waters of the Nile being now before them, no con- 
sideration of prudence, no fears of the consequences 
which might possibly ensue, could check Bmce's 
companions from running at once to the stream to 
drink. The traveller himself sat down among the 
trees, and fell asreep, overcome by heat and fatigue. 
However, when his arrival was made known to tl^ 
Aga of Assuan, he was received and. entertained 
with distiiiffuished hospitality, and furnished with 
dromedaries to go in search of the baggage which 
he had be^n compelled to a(bandon in the desert 
He then paid and disclmrged his guide; and to the 
Bishareen, who had faithmlly served faim from the 
day^in which he took him prisoner, and was now 
become particularly attHched to his person, he gave 
the privilege of choosing the best of his eamels ; 
and having, "as he had promised, clothed him com* 
pletely, and presented him with dkesses for his wives, 
and a camel-load of dora; dismissed him. The Arab, 
whom almost unexampled misery had reduced to a 
robber, was so far overcome by his geii^ous treat* 
ment, that he expressed his desire^,, with tears in his 
feyes, to enter Bruce*s service, and follow him brer 
the wo]4d, having first retorned into the desert,* and 
provided for -the subsistence of his family. Thig» 
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hoivever, cwild not be, and they parted, the Arab to 
his desert, and Bruce to his home. 

From Syene, or Assiian, Bruce descended the Nile 
to Cairo, whence, after a short stay, he proceeded 
to Alexandria, and took ship for Marseilles. He re- 
mained some time on the Continent, where he was 
universally received in the most flattering manner, 
before he returned to his native "land, which he did 
not reach until the middle <>{ the summer of 1T74, 
after an absence of twelve years* In 1776 he mar- 
ried a second time : by this wife he had two chU- 
dren, ason and a daughter; but he was not fortu- 
nate in his marriages, for in 1785 he again became a 
widower* 

Various causes, among which tlie principal one 
appears to have been disgust at observing that his 
statements were in many instances thought- un- 
worthy of belief, retarded the composition and pub- 
' hcation of his travels. At length, bowever, in lt90, 
seventeen years after his return to Europe, the result 
of his labours and adventures was laid before the 
world, and prejudice and ignorance United their 
efforts to diminish, at least, if they could not destroy, 
his chance of fame, the only reward which he coveted 
for all the hardships and dangers which he had en- 
countered. 

On the 27th of April, 1794, as he was conducting 
an aged lady from his drawing-room to her carriage, 
down the great staircase of his house at Kinnaird, 
his foot slipped, ^nd falling with great force down 
several of the steps, he pitched upon his head, and 
>ras killed. He Was buried in the churchyaid of 
Larbert, in a tomb which he had erected for his wife. 

I have carefully avoided interrupting the course 
of the narrative, by entering into any discussions 
respecting those points on which Bruce's veracity 
has been (Called in question. His detractors, with- 
out any exception of: which I am aware, consist of 
men whose authority, in matters of this nature is no 
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longer Hwp e O t d , or who neTer, except from tfaeir 
numbers, possessed any. No man, of competent 
understanding and knowledge of mai^nd can read 
Bmce's Travels without a thorou^ conviction tha^ 
the writer was a person of the strictest honour and 
veracilyy who» thoi^h as in the case of Paez, he 
might be hurried by wounded pride and indignation 
into the commission of injuBtioe, was wholly inca- 
pable of deliberate falsehood. That the name of 
Dr. Johnson is (bund among those of Bruce's enemies, 
is to be regretted on Dr. Johnson's own account. 
But the circumstance can excite no surprise in any 
one who recollects that the doctor likewise distill 
guished himself among the calumniators of Miltonr— 
a name which has long since ranked among the first 
which history records, and is the representative, as 
it were, of every thing that is mosl^acred in genius, 
and most unsullied in virtue. The other cavillers 
at Bruce demand no ceremony. Their absurd ran« 
eour has been stimulated by a secret conviction of 
their own inferiority in talent and enterprisei and, 
despairing of raising themselves to his level, they 
have endeavoured to bring him down to/ their own. 
8wift explains in two lines the whole philosophy 
of this proceeding : — 

. f htTe no title to aspire : 

It will be remembered that Marco Polo tti.et with 
very nearly the same fate with Bruce, being not 
only disbelieved during his. lifetime, but having to 
endure, even on his death-bed, the monstrous iq* 
credulity of his nearest relations, who, pressiitf 
around nim, conjured him for the love of Christ, imd 
the salvation of his soul, to retract the fictions which 
they imagined he had advanced in his writings. 
With the noble intrepidity which Bruce, I doubt not. 
Would have shown under similai' circumstances, he 
jrefus^ to abate a jot o{; his .assertioins^ w]Mch# be 
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Ml0nidy«««fved, M Ikr iiiort of Uie traCli. Tbe 
peraeaitioti of Mareo Polo, however, uroee whoUy 
IrcHn the iitnormnee of his contemporaries ; but Bruce 
hsid a foible, ^bundantiy Tisible in his writings, froM 
which the great Italian traveller was altogether ^x* 
empi— 4^ mean aa arre^Mit and intolerable vanity« 
Even the most charitable of readers must freqoentl3r« 
hi penising Brace's writmgs, be angered, if not dis- 
gusted, at its perpetual recnrreace in the coarsest 
and mo^ undisguised forms ; but when we reflectt 
flAt notwitiistaiiding this MMe, or partly^ pertn^ 
In eonsequowe of it, he was one of the most- enter* 
prising, adventurous, and indefatigaUe of travellevs, 
we readily ^nsent to overiwA this defect in ctm- 
oideration of the many exr^lenees which aceom* 
pany ft. As a writer he is slevenlr and immethod* 
leal, and destitute to a remaritabw degree of the 
graces of st3ie; but, on tiie other hand, he is alwayi 
so much in earnest, and so natural, iii spite of aH thiat 
has been said to the contimry, that it would argu^ 
nothing short of actual stupidity to doubt of the trath 
^ what he relates. 



JONAS HANWAY. 

aimi i7is.^DM rtm: 



JoRM HAHWATt equally celebrated as a traveller 
and a philanthropist, was bom on Uie 19th of August> 
1713, at Portsmouth, in Hampshire. His fktheir 
djHng while he was yet a child) he was temoved 
with the otiier menrtiers of the fandly to London* 
where he reeetved an education suited to the course 
Of lile he was intended to pursue, and at the age of 
seventeen wae placed as an apprentice m a mereaa** 
tte horiso at Usbou H«re Hattwmy canceivod« 

VeuIL-^o 
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passiom Ibr a lady thmi tenoimtifid f<^ber beiuity ami 
accomplishments ; bat being ansaooessful in his lovet 
he for ever renoonced all i(ka of marriage^ though 
he €ontinaed to the latest hour of his life an ardent 
advocate and admirer of womankind. Shortly a4^s 
the expiration of his ap{Nren^ceslup he retunied to 
London. 

Nothing remarkable occurred in the life of Han« 
Way until the year 1743, when he e^red as ^ part- 
ner into the house of Mr« Diagley, a merchant at 
Petei%burg» for which city he embarked in the month 
of June of the same year. His character for integ* 
lity itnd perseverance was soon established in.Rus- 
sia^ In the September of 1743, a few months ^SXet 
his anrivaV he was appointed ^gent of the Russia 
Company in Persia, and.intrustea with the manage- 
ment of the whole Caspian trade. He very quickty 
set out on vhia mi^sioQ. Hi!s sidte conmsted of an 
Interpreter, a clerk, a Rassian servant, a Tartar boy, 
and a guard; and he was intru^d with twenty car<« 
riage-loads. of English clolh. /VS^ith this train ha 
proceeded through Moscow to thie banks of the^ 
Volga, where he embarked in a vessel for Astrakhan, 
from whence, after a short stay, he sailed down to 
Yerkie. Here he procured a passs^ to Persia, and 
traversing the whole length of the Caspian from 
north to southt-airived on the 3d of December at 
Lmijaron, in Persia. Here he was well received by 
Mr. Elton, a captain in the seirviee of Nadir Shah, 
and formerly agent of the Russia merchants. "With 
thift gentleman he remained seven days, and then 
continued his voyage. A ^ they, steered towards the 
east the sky grew brightei^, and the aijr^ which had 
hitherto been raw and cold, became gradually 
warmer. The lofty peak of Mo^nt Demawund, thirty 
leagues ihland, w;as, visible during four days. !n^ 
reached Astrabad on the 18th of December, aiid Ibeir 
vessel, whieh reseinbled those of the Russian pirates, 
who usuMly e(«MBitt^d i^at dapredati^na on thai. 
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coast, dmised so luneh terror in tbe inihabilMilsytluit 

. they foi: sometime reftued to hold any communica- 
lion withthem.^ 
While they were lying^on the shore awaiting the 

-f^^ily of the govemov of Astrabad^ t6 Henway*s 
application for protection, they beheld the forests 
on the nei^bonring mountains on fire, and the wind 
folowin| with violence prodigiously increased the 

-force of the flames, which, blazing aloft m the dark- 
neiss of the iiight, exhibited a magnificent but terrific 
appearance. Permission being obtained, our trav- 

'eller prooeeded to Astrabad, where he immediately 
waited on the governor, Nazir Aga, who, in, the 
oriental st3rle of compliment, assured him that the 
city of Astrabad was his to do what he pleased with 

it. Hiinway, howerer, though unused 1o Perstan 
politeness, was satisfied* at a much cheaper rate, and 

^merely requested the Aga's protection as far as Me- 

I shed, which was readily granted. He now despatdied 
the greater portion of his merchandise on camels 

'ft> wards Meshed, aiRl was patiently Waiting for the 
escort promised'by the Aga, when news was brought 

-to llie city that the people of the neighbouring £s- 
tricts had broken out into rebellion, and being eom^ 
liianded by a powerful leader, who had taken a body 
of Turcomans into his pay, designed to sack the 
city, for the purpose of seizing on the royal treaswy 
Hien deposited there^ as well as on the European 
merchandise. 

TTanway Mras now in a position of extreme danger, 
"nie hihabitants, who considered his pre^sence in the 
city with so much wealth as one of the principal 
incitements to the present insurrection, were by no 

'means disposed to incur any peril on his account, 
and cursed him openly. On the other hand, the 
rebels looked upon his property as a desirable prey; 
Mid as men when in the act Of sacking a city are in 

"an ill mood for hearing -remonstrance, it was {»o- 
^Mi» ihati (dUHdd the least oppositiop be shown» 
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WM thtrei^ adrited to make &«t<»ttet^i«giiiiped 
in a Persian dress. Bui he wisely repeUed the idea, 
knowing well that if ihAre was danger within the 
city* thae was (ar more danger without. The givr* 
ernor* howe?er« whose caae was exeeedingty diA 
ferent, bad already fled* disguised as apemuit; and 
fhe terrible moment was* most anxioaaly ezpeeted 
when the aai^t aheuld be given and the place car- 
ried 1^ atorm. On the ap|>roach of nifl^t Hanway 
made the necessary inrepejratiims for ree^ring the 
invadera^ whom it would have been impossttje to 
resist, a^ retired to his chamber, where, having 
performed hia devotions, he delivered himself up 
to sleep. A smart but irregular fire of aausketiy 
awakened him at knur o'clock in the m«>ming. Hns 
was f(dk> wed bf a short silence ; an<l a few minatea 
outer, shouts, wikl merriment, and the loud beating 
of drums announced the triumph- of the inaergenta, 
and the (all of the city« 

It was not long before two of the rebel chiela M 
the head of a party of ijoen arrived at the houae of 
our traveller, demanding Ins merchandiae, and inform- 
ing him that the forty Mes whidi he had de^atched 
towards Meshed were already in their hands* They 
engaged, however, as soon as theur government 
should be established, to pa3r for whatever they now 
aeiied upon, and only required, they said, a abort 
credit. Hanwajri like the ancient sophist, waa tho* 
roughly persuaded that there was no disputit^ with 
a man who commanded forty legionsi.and therefore, 
without vain o|^>osition, suffered them to apprpfmate 
to themselves whatever they thcKight propef, except* 
ing pi^e hundred and sixty geld ci^owns^ which ne 
succeeded in concealing about hia person. The 
Persians appeared exceedingly weU satiafied when 
thejr had, as tHey supposed, gained possession of att 
his inopertyf for they are w^4>ffed thieves, «4a 
Job^ as It were, with « Upid oLhoaonUe v^^ and 
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k humane symps^hy ft^r the stiffeners; Irat their sot* 
dier-like allies^ the Turcomans, looked ujpHon the 
matter as merely begun, and casting a tonging eye 
upon our traveller and his' companions, as if they 
felt a strong inclination tO eat them, observed to 
Zadoc, the rebel governor, ** You give us the mer- 
chandise of the Russians — ^willyoU not give us the 
Russians also! They vrill do well to tend our 
sheep r 

Notwithstanding the disturbed state of public 
affairs, the breed of honest men had not become 
wholly extinct. Many inhabitants of Astrabad 
regrette^l to behold the distress of the stranger, and 
being desirous of placing him beyond the reach ef 
the capricious insults of the rebels, not onlv-gave 
him information,^ but rxded, as far as posstble» in 
enabling him to escape. While this design secretly 
occupied his mind, he obtained from pne^of then^ 
chieu a biirfor the amount of his goods, ^uid^upoh 
further application, an engagement to provide ten 
)eirmed men to escort him to Grhilan,* in the vicinity 
of which Nadir Shah was said tO be encamped with 
his arniy. The nfecessary precautionary measures 
being taken, he departed from Astrabad under con- 
toy df hajjt, his brother, and two sons, with about 
twenty armed villagers. This holy man appeared 
to have discovered, during his pilgrimage to Mecc^ 
ihe full value of earthly a» well as of heavenly pos- 
wessfens, and thought that, while waiting for the 
latter, the j^lng master of the former would be no 
inconvenience. He therefore exerted all his wits, 
which had no doubt been muchsharpened by travel- 
ling, in the concoction of schemes for compellin|f 
Han way to do an act of sublime charity, by reducing 
himself to destitution for the benefit of a pilgrim. 
Having it in his power to accelerate or im]^e, as 
he pleased, the movements of our traveller, he in a 
freat measure succeeded ; after which th^y con- 
moM Hmr Jouniey. The itMito throo^ nortbem 
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P«rna tut. mt no tiKw very tafef more pnilcvlaity 
for an infidel: bat mom jlhat Uie shahV tynuiny had 
soaded ike wi«tched p^aiumU into rebelliont the 
dan^r was infinitajiy augmented. Accordingly, tiie 
hajjl, who understood the character of his country- 
men, conducted their Uttle^kafilah through psUhless 
woods, over deep rarines and movntoins, sednloui^ 
avoiding all frequented roads, and cmping them to 
encamp at night in the open fields. Dming this 
kmmey they passed by the nuins of the ndace of 
Ferhalmd, once famous as the residence of the Per* 
iian kings. V 

Hanway*s conductors, widerstaiiding that Nadir's 
general was levying forces at Balfroosh, the capitid 
of Maiendenm, now eaunre^sed tfaehr determination 
to proceed no Airther; out observed that, ae^he was 
near the coast, he might perform the nsinaintng dis- 
tance by sea. ^Accordingly, they conducted him 
and his attendants to a fiahermaiPs hut <m the sea- 
coast : tl^e poor< man had only an open boat, like a 
eanoe, .very leuky, and^ barelv large enough to admit 
six persons ; besides, it could be navigated iMily with 
oars or paddleinefur the shore, where the sun then 
ran very high ;. and the sandbanks, forming Inreakera^ 
made the sea still more danmous.r He therefore 
again implored the carriers to furnish liorses accord* 
in^ to their eoga^ment, but they treated his reqoest 
with contempt. He threatened to use force; wheref 
upon tworof them, being armed with matchfoeks, 
lighted tb^ir matches; two others had bows wM 
arrows, aqd all ^f them, being six in number, had 
sabres. Han way collected ms company, among 
whom were four n^uskets, a blunderbuss, and a 
pair of pistols ; but as he eould not depend on more 
than two of his servants, after a ^ort. parley he 
submitted to nm the risk of being drowned, rather 
than engage in a fray, wheve no other advanti^ 
couM be gained th^in a precarious use of horsef. 
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i»iihmdd M» the caase in w^ifli be enibarlM iirast 
Ml with him." 

Effibaorking, therefore, in the Mwniran's canoe, 
they coasted along the shore to Teschtdesar, where 
they landed* Han way here applied for protection 
lo the pnncinal oi the •hah's officers, who sent him 
ft horse richly caparisoned for his own use,and fo«tr 
mules for his servants, with which he pushed on 
with all possible speed to BaUroosh. On his odYsl 
ftt this city he was>s<>mewhat comiorted by the as- 
-•nraaee of the Pei^sian merchants, thitt the shah 
would certainly make ^rood his losS. But te reach 
t)i6 shah was tae difficulty. - NolyeastSfrH- any other 
OMde of conreyanee, <;ould be obtained. 'I1ie -gen- 
eral, unable tooippf^Be the rebels^ w^ preparing^for 
ftight ; jiad ibrtune appeared once, more duq[)osed to 
^ipose htm to tii^ danger of beconung^ Turcoman 
tiaepherd. At letigth, however, the goremor of the 
city mimific^tly prorided him wtth^a horse, which, 
though ^galled and'^vm^," was stSl auve,find 
eapme of^conveyin^ him several miles befora he 
died. Upon this ammal, therefore, miseraUe as he 
was, our traveler mounted ; and^ takaifg leave of all 
his attendants, wi& whom he left the lebels* p»s- 
pert and what mon^ he could spare, set out on his 
desperate journey mone. His departure was w^ 
Hined, for the Turcomans were enteiinp^ the city at 
the eastern -gate, v^ile he was escaping thrcSi^ 
&e western one. " After ^omis time^** sSys Pu^ 
** he fell in with a fftrt^r who conducted the basguge 
of the ftdmiral, and iiimself sQon followed^ Iwt it 
Wfts not posttbie for him to Iceep pace with tiiem. 
The p^or tartar boy, attached to him with moresin^ 
certty ^lan his other servants, had followed him (m 
foot; ftnd when he^ fcnnted, Mr. Hanway to<^ him 
m behind Mm; byt before they bad rode siit miles, 
tne horse's hind <iaarters gave way, and they wevs 
hotii obitged to dismowt.'* ^ 
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Jiltte ef the laamiaffe, and wiOoat a guide, it wtk 
with extreme difficmty that he once more explored 
his way to the coast His mieerafole appearance, 
for his clothes were worn oat lind in tatters, was his 
only protection. This excited the pity of the inhab- 
ituits; and when he arrived ai any great river, be 
was. On pleading poverty, ferried over gratis ; for he 
did not venture to show the money which he had 
concealed about his person. at Astrabad. He at 
length overtook the troops of the person whom he 
calls the admiral, who vfas flying, like himself, be<> 
fore the Turcomans, and among whoso followers he 
found his own elerk and servant. During tins rapid 
flight he ate nothing for nearly forty hours excep^ 
ing a few parched peas which -he found by chance in 
his pocket In the night the admiral decamped, in- 
tending to abandon Hanway ,to his fkte ; but Uie 
latter, rendered ^^doubly energetic by despair, and 
highly incensed ^t his baseness, immediately ^foV 
lowed at his heels. The night was dark and tem- 
pestumis ; but by pushing vigorously forward, he 
once more overtook the fugitive; and having by ex- 
teaordinary exertions \kept pace with him for som6 
time, finding himself quite spent,- and urged bv de- 
spair, he seized the-bridle of'the horse tm which the 
admiral was moiinted, and in 'a loud, determined tone 
ponounced^ the word shah. The idea of Nadir 
brought thus sikldenly to his mind seemed to have 
awakened the Persian, from a dream. He halted^ 
and, commanding his vizier to take up Ihe travelled 
behind him, while another of the ^compteiy had com- 
passion on the poor Tartar boy, they agam i^newed 
their flight, which was continued without mtermis- 
hion from seven o'clock in the evening until next 
day, in the midst of continool tempest and rain. 

Rapidly as they fled, however, rumour still liept 
up with them, and peopled all the woods and fa^ 
iiesses around with Turcomansi A detadiment e€ 
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mted in wtrmot a# the party ; the admiral gave op* 
dera to fire i^poH them ; and when Hanway came up 
ia thntik)t he fbund five Afghan recruits, who had 
come 80 far on their way to join 4he shah'a army, 
watering in their Mood. They now, without at aU 
rriaxiiM^ in^ their moTemente, descended to the shore 
ef the Caspian, which, broken and plq^ighed.up altexw 
nalely by mountain torrents/ and by the sea, was 
traversed with the utmost difficiUty ; while the suree 
at intemds dashed the. horsfflnen from their stee<&, 
and eadaogered their lires. ' At lei^^h, after a jour* 
ne^ of twenty-three days, -during whioh he had not 
enjoyed one hcmr of security or unbroken sleep, he 
arrived at Lanjeron, where he was most hospitably 
received and entertained by Captain Elton. 

Here he remained several days« until^ haviuf 
slightly recovered his strength and refreshed his 
weary sptrits^ he departed for Reshed, where, in an 
interview with the governor, he learned that Nadir 
was shortly eiq>ected to be^on the borders of Tutkey . 
He therefore hired horses, provided liis.attoifiiaDts 
with^dothes, tents, firearms, and sabres, and set out 
in seAreh of the shah. On the 9d of March he ar- 
rived, almost blind with the reflection of the snow, 
at Ca^un, where he remained nine days, untii th« 
ininence of spring, exceedingly rapid in those epun- 
Cries, began to diMolve the snow. He then joined 
a party S( soldiers who were proceeding to the camp 
of the shah, who was reported^ be itiarching upcm 
Haasadah; and all the way as he went along he ob- 
served in the extreme, distress of the ii^iabitants tbe 
terrMe effects of Nadir's tyranny. An air of silcQce 
and dssola^n prevailed over the wlK>le country; 
for the* people, taking them to be robbers or soldiers, 
which was the same thing, fled to the mountains, 
and left them to provide how tihey could for them** 
selves. 

On arriving at the ship's camp, Hanway pitched 
hii Mttit aaar the soyai BMmdaEdran4 ktare» «a«r 
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banring escaped so mvtv perils Igr hoid and sea, be 
nanowly escapied perkiinig by a common accident. 
One of his muskets went oif, and, discharging its 
contents in the roof of the tent orer his heiidt set 
Hie canvass on f^i Without loss of time he pre- 
sented his petition to the sh^, praying to be reim- 
bivrsed the valoe of the goods forcibly seized by the 
rebels at Astrabad ; and virile waitmg for Nadir's 
reply, enjoyed an ample obportunity, which he use- 
folly turned to account, of observing the aspect and 
character of thisf motley, extraordinary scenes He 
•aw the despot hemmed round by a circle of evils of 
bis tiwn creating, wfaidi was every moment na^cow^ 
big, and threatening that terrible catastrophe which 
shortly afterward consummated the t3rr»it's £aite. 
Every heart was bursting with indignation^ and 
eurses were struggtiog to every^ tongue for vent, 
against the common enemy. And could he hav« 
looked into the heart of this imperial miscreant, he 
would there have beheld the vulture of which that 
of Typhceus was but the type and shadow, feeding 
ujfKui apprehensions wad horrors the Most fearful and 
odious of all earthly things. ^ * 

Externally, bo we ver, the monster appeared to be 
the beau ideal of ihiperkd splendour. A harem of 
sixty wom^n, selected for their resfdendent beauty; 
palaces; of ba^ric grandeur.; horses covered with 
trappings set with pearls, rubies, emeralds, and dia*> 
mends of prodigious isize ; And an army of two hun- 
dred thousand men, to maintaki whicn his country 
bad been ruined, and India despoiled, according' to 
the most moderate computation, of one hiindred and 
seventy millions sterhng. ^ueh was his condition. 
Nbt long after his arrival Hanway obtained a decree 
of the shah **• that the particulars of his loss should 
be delivered to Behbud Khan, the shah's general, 
now at Astrabad, who was to return such parts Of 
the goods as could be recov^ed, and midce up the de- 
flcianc^oat of the se^estered estates of tbe rebels.* 
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Hlnr]|i|roMi9iie4|hi8>dMree, with i^hicli, as it took 
him back to Aatrabad, he was not altogether satis* 
fied, Hanway quitted^ the camp of Nadir on the 37th 
of March. - The spdhg in those soatherh regions 
being already advanced, the bright pilre blue of the 
sky, **the falls of water from the tocks, the stu- 
pendous mountains, far higher than any he had 
seen in Europe, rising gradually lone above another, 
some with their summits covered with snoiw, and 
othem concealing their heads in the clouds, formed 
adeUghtlul scene. The vines were full of foliage, 
the orange-grove^ perfumed the air with their fra* 
eranee^^md the gardens were m full blossom.^ The 
beauty of the landscape, however, was almost ^i- 
tirely the work of nature; for the husbandman, not 
knowing who might re^p the fruits of his industry, 
had ceased to cultivate the earth, or cultivated it 
with a sparing and unwilling hand. The curse of 
despotism, the bane of genius and ^energy, submis- 
sion to which is the severest evil humanity can 
suffer, was deeply felt throughout the land, where, 
however ,^ symptoms of a most salutary and just re- 
Tenge, the sacred duty of the Oppressed, Were be- 
ginning to nianifest themselves in a very striking 
manner. ^ 

Hanway reached Lanjaron on the 5th of April, 
where, being' exceedingly fatigued both in body aiid 
miiH), he nMnained with Captain Elton until the let 
of May. He then set forward with six well-armed 
companions for Astrabad. Their wray, during the 
first part of their Jonrnier, lay throiigh a forest, where 
ther lost their path^nd were benighted on the very 
evening of their departure ; but at length, guidp.d by 
a hght ^ichihey dtecovercd among the trees, they 
found their Way to a house which was barricaded 
with trees. The owner of thiis lonety manSioh, with 
an inhospitable temor which was fully justified by 
the circumstances of ^e times, refused them admit- 
I ; upon whiohs Jiba trtie FerA^xm; they brokd 
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into btft hooae, and, buidiiii a f«|» «ImsI.om of his 
arms, compelled him to aerve tbcm for a guide until 
they had regs^ned their path, wbe0439ir iraveUer took 
care to reward l)im for hia irojohle. Shortly aft^r 
this two of his mulete«ni deserted ; and 'm, tb» freo* 
ipg, while their beasts were at pasture, a wolf of 
very extraordinary size, of which th^re were great 
numbers in the mountains of Maaenderaa, made lua 
^pearance, but was driven (^ by, the guard, thongii 
not before he had lulled a cow. Paflaa observea 
that the wolf is exceedingly ttmi4 in summer; buJt 
an instance oCits courage durjog the warm mootlM, 
not unliHe the above,''Qccturred to that traveller ia 
i^iberia ; and the wolves of Bt^rgi^ndy and thj& V oagea 
have the reput;ation, I believe, of being sufficiently 
ferocious throughout the year. Nej^t morning thc^ 
overtook a snojall detachment of 8oldiei)9» whoae 
commanding omcer, observing that they wens pu^ 
suing the same routes poiitelv offered his service m 
a convoy ; which being readily ac^iepted, they pur^ 
sued their journey together^ ^ ^ • 

In this way they proceeded for some time ; bift the 
officer being at l^^nsth compelled tp tajcf a diflferenl 
direction, granted Hanway at parting a.^^^oard of tea 
men, who, nowever, very soon deserted htm. Never* 
tlieless he succeeded, aQer nraph fi^ifua and diffi- 
culty, in reaching Astrabad, whence the rebels hud 
recently been dislodged. The &te of the insuiyart 
chief excited his compassioiK Upogi t^ newi of 
the. defeat of his party he had been ^^iz^ li^ Che 
demoniacal slaves who now gained the ascendant, 
who, having cut holes in his &9l^ in which ^ey set 
lighted candies, thus paraded hini naked through the 
market-place, until he dropped down. dead throoi^ 
loss of blood. Our. tniveller, immediately upon hk 
arrival, presented. to ^hbud Khan, the new govev» 
nor, the decree which ^e. had obtained el the ahi^ 
«)d received a promise, ^lat U should.be fulfilled In 
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Iqr natore for executkig^he dea^ns^of tnch a mastcfr 
as Nadir. Seated in his tent, ha^'^imroiuided bf 
soldiers, *' judging^ and executing in a very sunMoary 
way the rebels who were brought before him, one 
or two at a time. After a short repast, a prifiolier 
was brought who had two large logs of wood rhrated 
to the small of his legs, and a heavy triaogular collar 
^f wood about his neck; one of the angles being 
longer than the others served a^ a handcuff -to his 
left wrist, sp that if he attempted to rest his arm it 
must press on his neck. After being questioned for 
some time about the caravan of European cloths, it( 
which it a];^ared he knew very little, the- 'general 
ordered him to be beaten with sticks, which waa 
immediately performed by the executioners with Uia 
utmost severity, as if it was intended to kill hire; 
and the scene was closed with aa order to^cut out 
his eyes. Sadoc Aga was then produced. In tba 
hour of his shortlived prosperity, while he was a 
general pf the rebel troops, he had treated Hanway 
with an unb^oming insolence. But how changed 
was his^ appearance ! . When Mr. Hdnwxy saw him 
last he was a. youth of uncommon vivacity, richly 
dressed, and full of mirth; but ttow hijf garb viraa 
mean, his voice sunk, and. his eyes cut^mt of tlu^ir 
sockets. He expressed his in«^ty to make any 
restitution of tlie property, * for he had been deprived 
of every thing.' This answer the genial return^ 
by an order to strike him on the mouth, ^which was 
done with such viol^ice that the blood gushed out.? 

This scene was very ill calculated to entertain 
such a man as Hanway, and might, perhiq^ have 
touched even the breast of Shylock wim compassiom 
He therefore retired in silence^ leaving the Moody* 
minded representative of the shah.to glut his f«aro* 
cious appetite for slaiighter at. his leisure. Jleaii* 
while, the pa3rment for the lost merchandise being 
made very slowly, H^way oiM^e more suppei^M.lo 
tl^ justice of the £ov^inor» who now opwttma Itel 

Vol. IL— D d 
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a part t>f the money had been appropriated to tb« 
8hah*8 own use, and, m default of other meansvoffered 
hi part of payment a number of femple prisoners, 
who n^ight, he said, be sold for slaves. This Han* 
way refused ; and having obtained the greater por<» 
tion of his demand, he repaired to the seashore, and 
once more embarked on the Caspian. Proceeding 
aiouj^ the southern shore, he disembarked. at Lanja* 
ron, and continued his xoumey by land to Jleshd. 
where, immediately after his arrival, he was attacked 
by a dangerous disorder, which detained him in that 
aty during nearly two months ; fitter which he in- 
vests his money inr^aw silk, ahd, setting sail on the 
13lh of September, arrived safely at Terkie on the 
mouth of the Volga. Here, as the Russian authori- 
ties feigned to believe that the plague wds raging in 
Northern Persia, he was compelled to perform qua- 
rantine during six weeks; at thie expiration of which 
he proceeded by land along the wes$tem bank of the 
Volga to Zaryt^in, and thence to Moscow, where he 
arrived on the 22d of December. Here he received 
letters frotti England, informing him that by the death 
ofarelation he had succeeded to a sum of money 
far exceeding ahy advantages he t;ould expect to 
derive from the conducting of the Caspian trade. 
•* Providence was thus indulgent to me," says he, 
*• as if it meant to reward me lor the sincerity of my 
endeavou?s.** - 

Hanway reached Petersburg oil the 1st of January, 
174^. Here lie remained'nearly five years engaged 
irt commerce ; but at length, the love of gmn yield- 
ing to the loVe of home, he quitted the Russian capi- 
tal? visited the dry dock Constructed by Peter I. at 
Croni^tadt; and, passings rapidly thrbugh Prussia, 
Q«rmany^ and Holland, embarked in a yacht at Hel- 
voetsluys, and landed at Hatwich, after ian absence 
of nearly eight years* 

On the arrival of our'trav^Uer in London, he went 
U ne^On in the SlraUd, at the house of hi» steVMr* 
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]ir9. Tow^send. Here, having now entir^y aban* 
doned all mercantila pursuits, he lived as a private 
gentleman, .employed in compiling the history of his 
travels, and in constant acts of benevolence. The 
^plication to sedentary employment, which was so 
little in unison with the former tenor of his Ufe, and 
which the exercise of his charity was not sufficient 
to diversify, very ouickly injured his health ; so that 
lie was compelled for relaxation to travel once more, 
though his excursion was confined to France and the 
Netherlands. About this period the question- ra- 
/spectin^ the expediency of naturalizing the Jews 
was agitated in most of the countries of Europe; 
and Hanway, on most other occdisions just and j^- 
lanthropic, yielded in this instance to the force of 
narrow and inhuman prejudices; and argued in a 
pamphlet, now very properly condemned to obHvion, 
in favour of the absurd laws by which this portioa 
of our fellow-creatures have. been in so many coun- 
tries excluded from the enjoyment of , the rights of 
man. His other works were devoted to better. pur- 
poses ; he promoted, as far as was in his power, the 
paving of the streets of London ; heMboured to con- 
vince the EngUsh people of the futility of the fears 
they seemed to entertain of a French invasion, than 
which nothing could be more absurd or impractica- 
ble; he founded the Marine Society, intended to 
encourage the breed of seamen ; he endeavoured be- 
nevolently, ^but ridiculously, to discourage the habit 
of tea^rinking ; he laboured to improve the Found- 
ling Hospital institution ; was the principsd means 
of foundmg the Magdalen Hospital, or asylum for 
repentant public women ; advocated the cause of the 
orphan poor; and, by reasoning and ridicule, exposed 
the practice of vaUs giving^ as it was termc^l, by 
which a man who was iiiVited to the table of the 
great was made to pay threefold for his dinner. 
According to Mr. Pt^h, he was incited to the expo- 
juire of this abuse by Sir Timothy Waldo* ^(to* 
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Tlmotiiy,** says he, ""had dined with the duke (of 
Newcastle), and, on his leaving the house, was con- 
tributing to the support and insolence of a fraiir o( 
■enrants who linen the hall^ and at last put a crown 
into ^e hands of the cook, who retpitied it, saying, 
*Sir, I do not take silver.'— * Don't you, indeed T 
said the worthy knight, putting it in his pocket, 
'then I do not give gold.*" Among the ludicrous 
chrcumstances mentioned in Mr. Hanw^'s letter is 
one which happened to himself. He was paying the 
aervMits of a respectaUe friend for a dinner vmich 
ttieir master had mvited him to, one by one, as they 
aspeand. ** Sir, your great-coat ;" a shining ; ^ Yotir 
hat;- 41 MkOlmf; *• Stick ;'• c #Ai/ft>g^ « ifmbreUa ^ 
a tkOUngi ** Sir, your gloves."—** Why, friend, you 
nay keep the gloves : they are not worth a shilling." 

In 1769 he was appointed one of the conmnis- 
atmiers for victuidling the navy; upon which, finding 
that an'iificrease of expenditure was authorized by 
the auprmentatiou of his inc6me, he took a house in 
Hed Lion 8Quare,the principal rooms of which, %zyn 
faia- biographer, he furnished and decorated with 
paintiim and emblematical devices in a style pecuf- 
liar to himself. •* I found," said he, " that my coun- 
trymen and women were not nufait in the art of 
conversation; I have therefore- presented them with 
objects Uie most attractive that I could imagine, and 
fluch as cannot easily be imagined without exciting 
amusing and instnictive dis^^urse ; and when that 
ixSlB theie are the cards." Prince Eugene, who, I 
•oppoae, found his companions in much the same 
predicament, wais used to have music during dinner, 
and, upon being questioned respecting his reasons, 
roptiea, **4t aaves you the trouble of talking." 

Among numerous othej benevolent schemes of otir 
worthy traveller was one- which had for its object lh» 
bettermg the condition of young chinmey-si/veepeni, 
who, bmndes the distresses which are open to fene* 
lid obaenraliMv auchaa the contortioki df thmlknba 
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«Bd the Atunting of their growth, are liable to a dis* 
ease peculiar to their occupation, known by the 
Bame of the " chimney-sweepers' cancer." Xhe ex- 
tent of the benefit conferred on these wretched be- 
ings — the very Pariahs of English society — by the 
exertions of Hanway cannot be exactly estimated ; 
but they (artainly were considerable, and serve to 
show that genuine benevolence can condescend to 
commiserate the miserable in whatever position they 
may be placed. During his labours in behalf of 
these little *^ fathers of soot," as an Arab would term 
then^, he addressed a little urchin who had just been 
sweeping his own chimney : — ^^ Suppose, now, i give 
you a shilling ?"— " God Ahnighty bless your honour, 
and thank youl"— "And what if I give you a fine 
tie-wig to wear on May-da)', which is just at hand f 
— r"Ah! bless your honour; my master won't let 
ine go but on May-day."—" No ! why not ?"— "iTtf 
says ifs lota life /" The idea of a young chimney- 
Bweeper, black as if just issued from Pai^emonium. 
in" a fine tie-w^," could never have suggested itself 
to any but a man^of original genius. 

Pugh, the honest and intelligent author of Han- 
way's life, tellsL lis an anecdote connejpted with our 
traveller's history, which I will relate in his words : 
— " To one of his books written for the use of the 
poor he prefixed a description of the frontispiece, in 
which h^ says to the. genUe reader, *-Here you isee 
the grass grow and the sheep feed.' The reviewers 
fastened on this unfortunate sentence. * We remem- 
ber,' said they (I quote from memory after a lapse 
of several years), ' a miller, who quitted his trade to 
take a publicrhouse, and sent for a painter to pamt 
him the sign of the mill. " I must have the miller, 
lookii^ out of the window." — " It shall be done,'? 
s^d- the painter. " But I was never ^een to be idle ; 
you must make him pop his head in if any one boks 
at him." This also the artist promised, and brought 
lum& the sign, ^Tis all well; i>at where'a Uw^ 
Dda 
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Minerr*-«^SIr, he pofipid his head in when yoa 
looked.^ Even so,' said ttie reviewers^ ' when we 
look on the benevolent author's frontispiece,^ the 
gnasM ceases to grow, and the sheep leayeoflT/ee^/tTie*' ^ 
Hanway diea on the 5th of September, 1786. His 
last moments were those of a Christian and^ a phi- 
loMTpher, cahn and tranquil, indicating the flmiest 
reliance on the mercy aiid goodness of God, and a 
consciousness of a life honestly and usefully spent. 
(t might not be difficult to collect from the history 
of his life materials for forming a correct notion of 
his character; but in addition to the information to 
be derived from this source, Pugh enjoyed the ad- 
valitage of having lived with him in the same house 
on terms of considerable familiarity. -For this rea- 
son, I prefer the adopting of thie character which he 
has drawn, and which appears to be sufficiently im- 
partial, to the maintaining- of an appearance of ori- 
ginality, by conveying the same idea in different 
words: — ^'^r. Hanway in his person was of the 
middle size, of a thin spare habit, but well shaped ; 
his limbs were fashioned with the nicest symmetry. 
In the latter years of his life h^ stooped very much, 
and, when he walked, found it conduce to his ease 
t0 let his head incline towards one side; but when 
he went first to Russia, at the age of thirty, his face 
was fhll and comely, and his person aUogether such 
as obtained for him'the appellation of the ' handsome 
Englishmifin.' His features were small, but without- 
the insignificance which -eoinmonly attends small 
fi^tUres^ His countenance was interesting, sensible, 
and calculated to inspire reverence. His blue eyes 
had never been brilliant, but they expressed the ut- 
most humanity and benevolence; and when he spoke, 
the animation of his countenance and the tone of his 
voice were such as seemed to carry conviction with 
them even td the mind of a stranger. When he €th 
deavoured to sooth distress, or point oxii tp any 
^^^x^e^wbo had st^y«d the comtots of a virtttoa* 
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life, he was peculiarly impfessiye ; and erery thing 
Uiat he said had an air of consideration and sincerity. 
In his transactions with the world he was always 
open, candid, and sincere ; whatever he said might 
be depended on with implicit confidence. He ad- 
hered to the strict truth, even in the manner of his 
relation, and no brilliancy of thought could induce 
him to vary from the fact. But although so frank 
in his own proceedings, he had seen too much of life 
to be easily deceived by others ; and he did not often 
jdace a confidence that was betrayed. He did not, 
nowever, think the world so degenerate as is com- 
monly imagined ; 'and if I did,' he used to say,* I 
would not let it appear ; for nothing can tend so 
efTectually to make a man wicked, or. to keep him 
so, as a marked ^uspieion.^ He knew well how 
much the happiness of mankind is dependent on 
honest iiidusftry, and received a pleasure but faintly 
described in wojrds when any of the objects of his 
charity, cleanly apparelled, and with cheerful and 
contented counien^inces, came to pay their respects 
to him. He treated them as his acquaintance, en- 
tered^ into their concerns with a paternal affection, 
and let them know that on any real emergency they 
might apply with confidence to him. It was this 
rather than the largeness of his gifts that endear^ 
him so much to the common people. He never 
walked out but he was followed by the good wishes, 
silent or eicpressed, of some to whom he had afforded 
relief. To meet the e3re of the person he had served 
was to him the highest luxury ; and no man enjoyed 
it oftener His own misfortunes, I beMeve, never 
caused him to shed tears ; and if the miseries of 
others had that effect, which was very rare indeed, 
he was particularly careful to conceal it. Yet th* 
sight of a regiment of soldiers uiider exercise, of the 
cKiarity-chlldren in their annual assembly at 8ainl 
Pai2% the Marme Society's boys marching to join 
tlwir ^hi|^ or iQprooei^on» werd ol^ie^ which Im 
wold not iMst*^ 
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Bora 1710-INed 1789. 

Thi§ great traveller, as Andifl&et and Viguier ob- 
•enre, was-one of those men, vrho, in the course of 
the eighteenth century, reflected the greatest honour 
upon Spaiii. He was bom at Seville on the 12th of 
January, 1716. His family, ahready distinguished in 
the navy, began to prepare him from his earliest 
years for following the same career. His education 
was conducted with extraordinary care. In 1733 
he entered theservice^and h^ progress vejry quickly 
exceeded the most aanguine hopes which the first 
manifestations of his character had given birth to. 
The first commission with which he w^ intrusted 
was the seientific^eipedition ooncerted between the 
ministers of France and Spain, foir the purpose of 
measuring a degree of the meridian near the equa<i 
V>r, while another expedition was despatched to 
measure other degrees under the polar circle, in 
order to form a Judgment of the difierent parts of 
the earth'scirqumferencetbv their equality or ine-t 
quality, and from thene^ to determii)^ its magnitude 
and figure. 

The province of Q,uito,in Peru, appearing to offer 
the most favourable equatorial position for per«- 
forming this enterprise, which seemed likely to be 
long and laborious, the ministers of Louis XV. made 
appUcation to Philip V. of Spain, for permission to 
send a certain number of French academicians into 
Peru, in order to make there the necessary observa* 
tioQs. Philip referred the matt^ to the Council of 
^ IndieMUHlt^on tbeir f^voijurabld report* the Ijceoa^ 
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gnmtedyWt^ aM the nee^^sary reoonimendft- 
tiotis and sssdrances of the royal protection to the 
iniveileES* , He moreover appointed two -officers of 
his nasry, 8a3rs UHoa^ well skdled in mathematics, to 
jem in the observations which were to be made« in 
order to |ive them a greater dignity, and a more ex- 
tensive advantage ; and that the Spaniards might owe 
oidy to themselves the fruits and improvements ex- 
pected irom them. 

The two officers appointed for this service by 
Philip were Don George Juan, and Don Antonio de 
UUoa. Previous to their depstrture^ these two gen- 
tlemen were promoted to the rank of lieutenant in 
tfae^ royal navy. Having received their ins^ctions, 
thev set sail m separate ships from Cadiz Bay, May 
seth, 1735, and on the 9th of July arrived In the bay 
of Oarthagena. Here they foimd -on landing that 
the French academicians had not yet reach^ the 
port, and as fiiey had been instructed to await their 
arrival at this city, they determined to employ the 
interval in making nautical »id astronomical ob* 
servations. They were allowed ample leisure by 
tb» delay of the French travellers, who did not join 
them until the 15th of November, when they all pro- 
cee<ted together, by the way of Porto Bello, Panama* 
and dkiayaquil, to their ultimate destination. 

The party set sail on the S4th of November, and 
reached Porta Bello on the 39th. From thence they 
proceeded in small vessels up the river Chagre, the 
current of which was so rapid, tliat their oars be- 
came useless, and they were compelled to push the 
vessels along with^ poles. This river was formerly 
named Lagartos, from the great number of caymans 
or alligators which were found in it. Its banks, 
rendered imps^able by woods and thidcets, exhibited 
a series of the richest and most magnificent land- 
scapes :— the groves which shade the plains, and ej^- 
teaa their branches to the river, t^ various dimen- 
■ioaro^ the trees which cover the ^Inineiices; thm 
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toKtore of their leaves; the figure of their ihiits, and 
the Tarious colours they exhibit, forhi « delig^itiul 
scene, which is greatly heighteoed bj the iAirite 
variety of crsatures with which it is diver^fied. 
The different species of monkeys, skipfnng from 
tree to tree, hanging from the branches ; and in other 
places, six, eight, or more of them linked together 
m order to pass a river, and the dams with their 
young on their shoulders, throwing themselves into 
odd postures, making a thousand grimaces ; will per- 
haps appear fictitious to tho^e who have not actually 
seen it. But if the birds Are considered, lonr reason 
for admiration will be considerably ausraented. 

At Panama, on the Pacific, where niey arrived on 
the SOth of 1)ecember, their stay was consideraUy 
prolonged b]^ various preparations indispensable for 
the prosecution of then* journey. This mterval was 
usefuU^r employed by UUoa : he. made numerous as- 
tronomical observations, took a plan of the city and 
the adjacent coast, and observed with minuteness 
and accuracy the surrounding coiintry and its inhab- 
itants. Their .am^igements being. completed, they 
embarked on the Pacific, and sailed for Guayaquil, 
i^hich they reached on the 25th of M:U*ch. Here 
they were received with distinguished politeness by 
the corregidor, who immediately apprised the corre- 
gidor of Guaranda of their arrival, that he mi^t 
«rder carriages to the port of CaraCol ifxr convejong 
&em to the mountains. 

AH things being thus prepared, they depaited from 
^ayaquil,'and embaiked on the river on the 3d of 
May, 1736. iThe extreme velocity and strength of 
the current, and several unfortunate accidents, so 
greatly retarded -their progress, that they did not 
reach Caracol before the 1 1th. ** The tortures we re- 
ceived on the river, from the mosquitoes,*^ si^s 
Ulloa, ^were beyond imagination. We had pro- 
vided ourselves with quetires and mosqmto-doths; 
hirt to very Uttls purposes the wb<^ 4m^ we wer» 
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in coBtimial motion to keep fhem off; but ftt nigbt 
our torments werfe excessive. Our gloves were in* 
deed some defence to our hands, but our faces were 
entirely exposed ; nor were our clothes a sufficient 
defence for the rest of our bodies, for thehr stings 
penetrating through the cloth, caused a very ptoful 
and fiery itching. The most dismal night we spent 
on this passage, was when we came to an anchor 
near a large and handsome house, but uninhabited ; 
for we had no sooner seated ourselves in it, than 
we were attacked on all sides with innumerable 
Bwarms of mosquitoes, so that we were so f^r from 
having any rest there, that it was impossible for a 
person susceptible of feeling to be one moment 
quiet. Those who had covered themselves with 
their mowiuito^cloths, after taking care that none of 
these malignant insects were contained in them, 
found themselves in a moment so attacked on all 
sides that they Were obliged soon to return to the 
place they had t|uitted. Those who were in the 
house, hoping that they should find spme relief in 
the open fields, v^tured out, though in danger of 
Buff6rmg in a more terrftle manner from tlii ser* 
pents; but were soon convinced of their mistake, it 
being impossible \to determine which was the more 
desirable (dace, within the mosquito-cloth, without 
it, or in the open fields. In short no expedient was 
of any use against their numbef^. The smoke of 
the trees we burnt to disperse these infernal insects, 
bemdes almost choking us, seemed rather to ac^- 
meni than diminish, their numbers. At daybreSc 
we could not without concern look at each other.** 
; At Caracol they quitted the rivers and continued 
iheif Journey on me backs of itaules, through thick 
fouifl^ along' the course of the river Ojibar. When« 
^ frequently happ^ied, they ibund no habitation 
jmt their haltii^-plttM, tHe inconlrenience was soon 
wvamdied by Hie remttrkMe dexterity of their In* 
4SiD0» w^ rma^ wdo the woods, qiiiokly retarfl#4 
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with branches of tree« mod THabiia leaves, wi(h 
which, in less than an hour, they erected several huts 
large enongh to contain the whole party, and so well 
contrived that ^ rain, which fell in torrents, coold 
not penetrate them. The>r now began to ascend the 
distant roots of the mountains, and felt an increasing 
coldness in the air. At a place called Mamarumi, or 
tiie ** Mother of Stone,*^ they beheld an indescribably 
beautiful cascade. 

** The rock," says Ulloa, " from which the water 
precipitates itself is near^ perpendicular, and Adv 
toises in height^ and on both sides bordered with 
lofty and spreading trees. The cleamess of the 
water dazzles the sigltt, which is however charmed 
with its lustre as it falls from the precipice; after 
^hich it continues its course in abed akuig a small 
descent, and is crossed l^ the coad.'' 

The roads by degrees assumed an Alpine charac* 
ter ; in some i^aces the declivity was so great, that 
the mules could scarcely keep tneir footing, while in 
others the acclivity was e<^iall v difficult; Oceasioii> 
ally the road grew so nwrroVkr that there was scarcely 
room for the mules to pass, while it lay at other 
times alongthe edge of tremendous precipices, where, 
had they made one false ^tep, they must have inevip 
tably topi^d over and perisned* The eqitraordinary 
dexterity of the mules in desQendmg the fearful 
slopes <tf these mountains is one of Jhe. most sm^ 
prising things related of the sagacitv of animalii. 
The mules Uiems^lves are senajMe of the cautioa 
requisite in these descents ; for eomiDg at the Urn of 
an eminence they stop» 9nd having plumed their loi#- 
foet close together, ee in a poBtiire :of stopping 
themselves, they put their hiocyM together^ biit a 
little forwards, as if going to Be dowB. In this atti* 
iude^ haviQg taken a survey o( the road^ itaiyWdm 
downwit)^ib»^^swiaiM«s0f aaeteer. AEthei" 
has ip do b to keep hnaself fast onthestafltt 
M» lOiMUBig the beatiti £ir th^ leait moltai i 
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ficient to disorder the equilibrium of the mule ; in 
which case they both unavoidably perish. The ad- 
dress of these creatures is here truly wonderful ; for 
in this rapid motion, when they seem to have lost 
all g-overnment of themselves, they follow exactly 
the different windings of the road, as if they had be- 
fore accurately reconnoitred, and previously settled 
in their minds the route they were to follow, and 
taken every precaution for their safety among so 
many irregularities. There would indeed otherwise 
be no possibiUty of travelhng over such places, 
where the safety of the rider depends on the expe- 
rience and address of his beast. 

But the longest habit of travelling these roads 
cannot entirely free them from a kind of dread or 
horror, which appears when they arrive at the top 
of a steep declivity ; for they stop without being 
checked by the rider ; and, if he inadvertently en- 
deavours to spur them on, they continue immoveable, 
nor will they stir from the place till they have put 
themselves in the above-mentioned posture. Now 
it is that they seem to be actuated by reason ; for 
they not only attentively view the road, but tremble 
and snort at the danger which, if the rider be not 
accustomed to these emotions, cannot fail of filling 
him with terrible ideas. 

On the 18th they crossed the summit of the moun- 
tain, and descended into the province of Chimbo, 
where they were met by the corregidor, the provin- 
cial alcalde, and the principal persons of the town ; 
and on their nearer approach a number of Domini- 
can monks, with a large portion of the inhabitants, 
came out with a troop of Indian dancing and singing 
boys to welcome them. Here they remained three 
days to refresh themselves after their fatiguing pas- 
sage across the mountains ; and then, continuing 
their journey, entered the desert of Chimborazo, 
keeping the mountain of the same name on the left, 
and travelling over different eminences and heights, 
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most of which were of sand, the snow for a gieal 
distance forming, as it were, the sides of the moun- 
tain. Daring their journey across this desert they 
suffered greatly from the cold, the seyerity of which 
was much increased by .the violenc^^ Of the wind 
They lodged at night in caverns in the rock ; and on 
emerging from the more dreary part of the waste^ 
passed the ruins of a palace of the ancient iircas of 
Peru. 
On their arrival at Quito, they were received with 

Silendid hospitality by Don Dioneso de Alzedo y 
errera, who provided ihem with apartments in the 
palace of the Andencia, while the clergy and the 
principal inhs^tants vied with each other in their 
attennon and civilities. Among the many remark- 
able natural curiosities observed by our traveller 
during his journey is a species of cane, from thirty- 
five to fifty feet in height, and about six inches m 
diameter* '* From the time of their first appearance 
till they aUain their full perfection, when they are 
cut down or begin to dry, most of the tubes contain 
a quantity of water ; but with this remarkable differ- 
ence, that at full moon they are entirely of very 
nearly full, and with the dedrease of the moon the 
water ebbs, till at the conjunction little or none is 
found. I have myself cut them at all seasons, so that 
I here advance nothing but what I know to be true 
from experience. I have also observed that the 
water during the decrease ai^[)ears turbid ; but about 
the time of the full moon it is as clear as crystal.*' 
The travellers had spent one whole year in reach- 
ing Quito, and the first few days after their arrival 
were necessarily devoted to rest and an exchange 
of civilities with the inhabitants. They then com- 
menced their operations with measuring a piece of 
ground, which was to be the base of the whole work, 
and in this the remainder of the year 1736 was con* 
sumed. The plain of Yaruqui, selected for this pur^ 
pose, is situated one thousand four hundre4 and 
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ninety-four feet lower, than Quito, and is four leagues 
to the north-east of that city. •♦ Tlie quality, dispo- 
sition, and lower situation, all contribute to render 
it less cold than Quito. Eastward it is defended by 
the lofty Cordillera of Guamani and Pambamarca, 
«nd westward by that of Pichincha. The soil is 
entirely sand ; so that besides the heat naturally re- 
sulting from the direct rays of the sun, it is increased 
by the rays being reverberated by the two Cordille- 
ras : hence it is also exposed to violent tempests of 
thunder, lightning, and rain. But being quite open 
towards the north and south, such dreadful whirl* 
winds form here that the whole interval is filled with 
columns of sand, carried up by the rapidity and g3nra- 
tions of violent eddy winds, which sometimes pro- 
duce fatal consequences ; one melancholy instance 
happened while we were there — an Indian, being 
caught in one of these blasts, died on the spot It 
is not indeed at all strange that the quantity of sand 
in one of these columns should totally stop all res- 
piration in an3r living creature who has the misfor-* 
tune of being involved in it." 

The daily labour of the whole party was measur- 
ing the len^h of this plain in a horizontal direction, 
while the mequalities of the ground were at the 
same time corrected by means of a level. They 
commenced their task early in the morning, and, 
unless when interrupted by bad weather, or the too 
intense heat of the sun at noon, continued actively 
employed until the evening. The plain of Cazambe 
had first been made choice of; but after a short trial, 
during which M. Couplet, one of the French acade- 
Wcians, died suddenly, this position was abandoned 
It was now determined, therefore, to continue the 
series of triandes to the south of Quito, and the whole 
company dividing itself into two parties, the one to 
which Don George Juan was attached proceeded to 
the mountain of Pambamarca, while Ulloa, La Conda- 
mine, and Bouguer climbed up to the highest summit 
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of Pichincha. "Our first scheme," says Ulloa^ 
"for shelter and lodging in these uncomfortable 
regions, was to pitch a field-tent for each company; 
but on Pichincha this could not be done, from the 
narrowness of the summit, and we were obliged to 
be contented with a hut, so small that we could 
hardly all creep into it. Nor will this appear strange 
if the reader considers the bad disposition and smaU- 
ness of the place, it being one of the loftiest crags 
of a rocky mountain, one hundred toises above Jthe 
highest part of the desert of Pichincha. Such was 
the situation of our mansion, which, like all the 
other adjacent parts, soon became covered with ice 
and snow. The ascent up this stupendous rock, 
from the base, or the place where the mules could 
come to our habitation, was so craggy as only to be 
climbed on foot, and to perform it cost us four hours' 
continual labour and pain, from the violent efforts 
of the body, and the subtilty of the air — ^the latter 
being such as to render respiration difficult. It was 
my misfortune, when I climbed something above 
half-way, to be so overcome that I fell down, and 
remained a long time without sense or motion, and, 
I was told, with all the appearances of death in my 
face. Nor was I able to proceed after coming to 
myself, but was obliged to return to the foot of the 
rock, where our servants and instruments remained. 
The next day I renewed the attempt of climbing the 
rock, though probably I should have had no tetter 
success than before, had not some Indians assisted 
me in the most steep and difficult places." 

The picture which Ulloa has given of their extras 
ordinaiy manner of living would lose so much of its 
interest by being transferred into any other language 
than his own, that I cannot resist the temptation-to 
continue the narrative in his words: "We generally 
kept within one hut," says he ; " indeed, we were 
obliged to do this, both on account of the intenseness 
of the cold, the violence of the wind, and our being 
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continually involved in so thick a fog that an object 
at six or eight paces was hardly discernible. When 
the fog cleared up, the clouds, by their gravity, 
moved nearer to the surface of the earth, and on all 
sides surrounded the mountain to a vast distance ; 
representing the sea, with our rock like an island in 
the centre of it. When this happened, we heard the 
horrid noises of the tempests, which then discharged 
themselves on Quito and the neighbouring country. 
We saw the lightning issue from the clouds, and 
heard the thunders roll far beneath us ; and while the 
lower parts were involved in tempests of thunder 
and rain, we enjoyed a delightful serenity; the wind 
was abated, the sky clear, and the enlivening rays of 
the sun moderated the severity of the cold. But 
our circumstances were very different when the 
clouds arose; their thickness rendered respiration 
difficult ; the snow and hail fell continually ; and the 
wind returned with all its violence ; so that it was 
impossible entirely to overcome the fears of being, 
together with our hut, blown down the precipice on 
whose edge it was built, or of being buried under it 
by the dafly accumulation of ice and snow. 

" The wind was often so violent in these regions, 
that its velocity dazzled the sight, while our fears 
were increased by the dreadful concussions of the 
precipice, and by the fall of enormous fragments of 
rocks. These crashes were the more alarming, as 
no other noises are heard in these deserts; and 
during the night our rest, which we so greatly wanted, 
was frequently disturbed by such sudden sounds^. 
When the weather was any thing fair with us, and 
the clouds fathered about some of the other moun- 
tains which had a connexion with our observations, so 
that we could not make all the use we desired of this 
interval of good weather, we left our huts to exer- 
cise ourselves, in order to keep us Avarm. Some- 
times we descended to some small distance ; and at 
other times amused ourselves with rolling large {rzg* 
£e2 
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mento of rocks down the precipices, and these many 
times required the joint strength of us all, though 
we oftentimes saw the same performed by the mere 
foree of tiie wind. But we always took care in our 
excursions not to go so far but that, on the least ap- 
pearance of the clouds gathering about our cottage, 
which often happened very suddenly, we could 
regain our shelter. The door of our hut was fast- 
ened with thongs of leather, and on the inside not 
the smallest crevice was left unstopped; besides 
which it was very compactly covered with straw. 
But notwithstanding all our care, the wind pene- 
trated through. The days were often Utile better 
than the nights, and all the light we enjoyed was 
that of a lamp or two, which we kept burmng that 
we might distinguish one another, ^fKi improve our 
time as much as possible in reading. Though our 
hut was small and crowded with inhabitants, besides 
the heat of the lamps, yet the intenseness of the 
cold was such, that eyery one of us was obUged to 
have a chafing-dish of coals. These precautions 
would have rendered the rigour of the climate sup- ^ 
portable, had not the imminent danger of perishing 
by being blown down the precipices roused us, every 
time it snowed, to encounter the severity of the out- 
ward air, and sally out with shovels to free the roof of 
the hut from the masses of snow that were gathering 
on it. Nor would it, without this precaution, have 
been able to support the weight. We were not 
indeed without servants and Indians, but they were 
00 benumbed with cold, that it was with great diffi- 
culty we could get them out of a small tent, where 
they kept ia continual fire ; so that all we could 
obtain from them was to take their turns in this 
labour, — and even then they went very unwillingly 
about it, and consequently performed it slowly. 

" It may easily be conceived what we suffered from 
the asperity of such a climate. Our feet were 
MWeUtdf and so tender that we could not even bear 
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the heat, and walking was attended with great pain* 
Our hands were covered with chilblains, our lips 
swelled and chopped, so that every motion, speaking 
and the like, drew blood ; consequently we were 
obliged to observe a strict taciturnity, and were but 
little disposed to laugh^an extension of the lips 
producing fissures, very painful for two or three 
days together. 

" Our common food in this inhospitable region was 
a little boiled rice, with some flesh or fowl, which we 
procured from Quito ; and instead of fluid water, our 
pot was filled with ice ; we had the same resource 
with regard to what we drank ; and while we were 
eatmg every one was obliged to keep his plate over 
a 'chafing-dish of coals, to prevent his provisions 
from freezing. The same was done with regard to 
the water. At first we imagined that drinking 
strong liquors would diffuse a heat through the body, 
and consequently render it less sensible of the pain- 
ful shar^mess of the cold; but, to our surprise, we 
found no manner of strength in them, nor were they 
any greater preservative against the cold than com- 
mon water. For this reason, together with the ap- 
prehension that they might prove detrimental to our 
health, besides the danger of contracting an ill habit, 
we discontinued their use ; having recourse to them 
but very seldom, and then sparingly. We frequently 
gave a small quantity to our Indians, together with 
part of the provisions which were continually sent 
us from Quito, besides a daily salary four times as 
much as they usually earn. 

** But notwithstanding] all these encouragements, 
we found it impossible to keep the Indians together* 
On their first feeling the rigours pf the climate, their 
thoughts were immediately turned on deserting us. 
The first instance we had of this kind was so unex- 
pected, that had not one of a better disposition than 
the rest staM with us, and acquainted us vnth their 
design, it might have proved of very bad conse- 
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aoence. Tlie affair was this: — ^There beilig upon 
tne top of the rock no room for pitching a tent for 
them, they used every evening to retire to a caye at 
the foot of the mountain, where, besides a natural 
diminution of the cold, they could keep a continual 
fire, and consequently enjoyed more comfortable 
quarters than their masters. Before they withdrew 
at night they fastened on the outside the door of our 
hut, which was so low that it was impossible to go 
in or out without stooping ; and as every night the 
hail and snow which had fallen formed a wall against 
the door, it was the business of one or two to come up 
e^y and remove this obstruction, that when we 
pleased we might open the door. For though our 
negro servants were lodged in a Kttle tent, their 
hands and feet were so covered with chilblains that 
they would rather have suffered themselves to be 
killed than move. The Indians, therefore, came 
constantly up to despatch this work between nine 
and ten in the morning ; but we had not been there 
above four or five days when we were not^ a little 
alarmed to see ten, eleven, and twelve o'clock come 
without any news of our labourers ; when we were 
relieved by the honest servant mentioned above, who 
had withstood the seduction of his countrymen, and 
informed us of the desertion of the four others. 
After great difficulty he opened a way for us to come 
out, when we all fell to clearing our habitation from 
the masses of snow. We then sent the Indian to 
the corregidor of Quito with advice of our condi^ 
tion, who, with equal despatch, sent others, threat- 
ening to chastise them severely if they were want- 
ing in their duty." 

The fear of punishment, however, was insufficient 
to reconcile the Indians to the rigours of a mountain 
life, and it was found necessary to have recourse to 
milder regulations. On this wild rock they con- 
tinued twenty-three days, without being able to com- 
plete their observations ; for when one of the points 
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on which the signals which fonned th» triangles for 
measuring the degrees of the meridian eiyoyed fine 
weather, the others were generally hid in clouds. 
But at length, in the month of December, the obser- 
vations on Pichincha were completed, and they pro- 
ceeded to other points, where the same fatigues and 
privations were encountered. Only the hut was 
now exchanged for a field-tent, which, although in 
some respects more troublesome, was less inconve- 
nient than their Pichincha hut. Nevertheless, as 
the tents" were necessarily placed in exposed situa- 
tions to serve as signals, they were frequently over- 
thrown by the violence of the wind, which rose in 
those wild paramos to a pitch altogether inde 
scribable. 

Such was their manner of life from the beginning 
of August, 1737, to the end of July, 1739, during 
which space of time one of the parties occupied 
thirty-five deserts, and the other thirty-two. But by 
degrees their bodies became inured to the hardships 
which they endured. Habit began to reconcile them 
to the fearful scenery in which they existed, and 
every little unaccustomed comfort which accident 
threw in their way was magnified by their imagina- 
tions into splendid luxuries. " The dSminutive cabins 
of the Indians," observes Ulloa, " and the small 
cattle-staDs, scattered at intervals on the skirts of 
the moimtains, where we used to lodge in our pas- 
sage from one desert to another, were to us spacious 
palaces; mean villages appeared like magnificent 
cities; and the conversation of a priest and two or 
three of his companions charmed us like the 
banquet of Xenophon." 

About the end of September, 1740, while they 
were still busily engaged in making astronomical ob- 
servations at one of the extremities of the arch of 
the meridian, which had been measured, Ulloa and 
Don George Juan were suddenly called to Lima by 
an order of the viceroy. War had just been de- 
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Glared between England and Spain, and the ezpedi 
tion under Lord AAson menaced the seaeoasts of 
the Spanish possessions in South America. Ulk>a 
and Jfuan were therefore commissioned to put tiie 
principal points in the neig^ibourhood of Lima in a 
state of defence ; after which they obtained pjermis- 
sion to return to Quito, to resume their scientific ob- 
senrations. But scarcely had they traversed the 
mountains, and arrived at the scene of their labours, 
when they were recalled to the coast, the sack of 
Payta by the Engli^ fleet having spread a universal 
panic through the country. This visit of Ulloa to 
Gkiayaquil was brief; but he had no sooner returned 
to Quito than he was once more ordered to repair, 
with Geor^ Juan, who had been detained in Guay- 
aquil, to Lima. Here they were honoured with the 
command of two frigates, with orders to cruise ak>ng 
the coasts of Chili and the island of Juan Fernandez. 
The arrival of certain Spanish reinforcements at 
Lima at length rendered it practicable for them to 
return to their scientific occupations at Quito, from 
whence all the French academicians had departed* 
except Godin, in conjunction with whom they ob- 
served the comet of 1744. 

They were now become impatient to revisit Eu- 
rope, with the results of their labours, and embarked 
at CaUao, on board of two French ships, which 
were about to sail by the way of Cape Horn, for 
Brest The two ships were separated by tempests. 
The one in which Ulloa was embarked shortly after 
this fell in vrith two other French ships, in company 
with which it was attacked by two EngUsh priva- 
teers, when it with difficulty escaped, leaving its 
companions, with three millions of piastres, in their 
hands. To avoid a similar fate, th^y now directed 
their course towards the coast of North America. 
But on reaching the port of Louisburg, at Ca^^ie 
Breton, while tte crew were congratulating them* 
selves on their escape from so many dangers, they 
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were compelled, without firing a gun, to strike to the 
English, who had just rendered ^emselves masters 
of that city. 

Ulloa was received with distinguished humanity 
and politeness by Commodore Warren, the com- 
mander of the English fleet, who invited him to his 
table, and on his departure for England recom- 
mended him to the kind treatment of the captain of 
the ship in which he was to sail, with special direc- 
tions that his papers should be carefully preserved. 
The voyage to England was long and tedious. They 
arrived at Portsmouth December 29, 1744. From 
the ship our traveller was conducted to Fareham, a 

?leasant village, he observes, at the extremity of 
ortsmouth harbour, which was appointed to be the 
Elace of his captivity, as well as of all those who 
ad been included in the capitulation of Louisburg. 
Ulloa dwells with particular pleasure on the cour- 
tesy and generosity of Captain Butt, of the Sunder- 
land (the ship in which he wa& conveyed to Eng- 
land), to aU the prisoners of any rank; "whom," 
says Ulloa, " he not only admitted to his table during 
the voyage, but prevailed on all the other officeni- 1(# 
imitate lus good example, and who seemed to vie in 
civilities towards us, and humanity towards the infe- 
rior sort, sparing nothing to alleviate our misfor- 
tunes. And let this remain a monument of my 
gratitude to such a generous set of gentlemen." 

He then proceeds to relate, that the troubled state 
of the country, occasioned by the wicked and insand 
expedition of the Pretender, together with the bad 
conduct of some prisoners, who, contrary to the 
rules of honour, abused the indulgence shown them, 
and violated their parole, caused the prisoners to be 
deprived of several privileges, and to be confined 
with greater strictness. He observes, however, that 
for his own part he was treated by the commis- 
sioners, both lor French and Spanish prisoners, with 
such extraordinary hiunanity, and received so many 
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favours, accompanied with such politeness and cor- 
diality, that he became entirely easy under his mis- 
fortunes, the reflections on which grew every day 
less and less painful. " The commissary of the 
Spanish prisoners,*' says Ulloa, '* was Mr. William 
Rickman, under whose care, consequently, I should 
have been, without the circumstance of having been 
taken in a French ship. Yet, my being a Spaniard 
recommended me to his kindness, which, I with 

fatitude own, he carried to a very great height ; and 
had a large share of those acts of goodness by 
which he had deserved the universal acknowledg- 
ments of the Spanish nation. For, from the begin- 
ning of the war, and the taking of the Princessa, he 
exerted all possible care for the comfort of the pris- 
oners : and the chief officers he even lodged at his 
own seat, and many others at an adjacent farm- 
house, called Perbrook, about a quarter of a league 
from Tichfield, on the London road, and about tfc^ee 
miles from Fareham. He made. public and private 
solicitations in their behalf : he treated all with affa- 
bility, and used the greatest despatch in their several 
affairs; he raised charitable contributions, which 
WHve chiefly laid out in apparel for those of the 
lower class ; and the officers he in the most genteel 
manner furnished with money, that they might hve 
in tolerable decency." 

Both Mr. Brookes, commissary for the French pris- 
oners, to which Ulloa, as taken in a Fr«ich ship, 
belonged, and Mr. Rickman, offered to unite theur 
interests in procuring him his papers to be returned 
For this puipose a petition was addressed to the 
Duke of Bedford, first commissioner of the Admi- 
ralty; and " the answer," says Ulloa, "was entirely 
becoming the generosity of the nation among whicn 
the chance of war had brought me." The Duke of 
Bedford, and the other lords of the Admiralty, " unani- 
mously, and with pleasure, granted the contents of 
my memorial ; nobly adding, that i^ey were not al 
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war with the arts and sciences, or their professors ; 
that the English nation cuitivated them ; and that it 
was the glory of its ministers and great men to pro- 
tect and encourage them.^ 

Upon making application Ulloa readily obtained 
permission to repair to London, where, ** on my first 
attendance," says he, " at the ofl5ce for prisoners of 
war, an order, was shown me from my Lord Har- 
rington, secretary of state^ for bringing me to his 
house. This nobleman, having been ambassador for 
some years in Spain, among his other eminent quali- 
fications had a great affection for the Spaniards, 
which he was pleased to extend to me in a most 
obliging reception, and assurances that nothing 
should be wanting in him to procure me my papers, 
or do me any other good oflices." 

Martin Folkes, president of the Royal Society of 
London, now likewise interested himself in his be- 
half, and his pupers were in consequence restored 
to him. By his kindness Ulloa was introduced to 
many distinguished literary men and other persons 
of rank and consideration, as well as elected a mem- 
ber of the Royal Societjr. "Actions like these," 
says our traveller, " convmced me of the sincerity 
of the En^sh, their candour, their benevolence, 
and disinterested complaisance. I observed the 
tempers, inclinations, particular customs, govern- 
ment, constitution, and policy of this praiseworthy 
nation, which in its economical conduct and social 
virtues may be a pattern to those who boast of su- 
perior talents to all the rest of mankind." 

Shortly after this Ulloa embarked for Lisbon, and 
arrived at Madrid in 1746, in the beginning of the 
reign of Ferdinand VI., eleven years and two months 
after his embarkation at Cstdiz. He was received 
in the most faltering manner at court, and appointed 
captain of a frigate and commander of the order of 
St. Jago. The arrangement and composition of his 
travels occupied^his whole attention during the two 
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following yean; and in 1748 his greit work on 
South America, by which he will be s^vantageonsly 
known to posterity, was published by the order and 
at the expense of the government. When this was 
accomplished, he travelled by order of the ki^oveT 
a considerable portion of Europe, Qollecting during 
his ioomey knowledge useful both, to the state and* 
to the nation. As a reward for his services, he was 
appointed superintendent of the mercury mioe at 
Guancavelica in Peru; but this did not altogether 
mnswer his expectations. In the reign of Charles III. 
he was promoted to the rank of commodore of a 
squadron, and was intrusted Mrith the command of 
the fleet of the Indies. In 1762 Ulloa was commis- 
sioned to take possession of Louisiana, which had 
been recently ceded to Spain, and was at the same 
time appointed governor ; but met with S9 muo^ re- 
sistance on the part of the colonists, who cllsliked 
the ehange, that he was compelled to re-embark. 
The remainder of his life ¥ras spent in honoural^ 
ofBces and In Uterary and scientific labours, by^hich 
he acquired a high degree of well-merited reputa^ 
tipn. He died in ^e Isle of Leon* on the 3d of July, 
179fi^ in the eightieth year of his age. 
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